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THE NEW DRESSMAKER 


PREPAC IE 


HE best-dressed women in the world have their clothes made for them, on lines that 
are suited to their type, and in colors and materials that emphasize their good points 
and minimize thelr weak ones, 

Women of wealth and fashion go to Paris for their clothes. The woman of moderate 
means can not go to Paris nor ean she have her clothes made for her. The only was that 
she can be really well dressed is to make her clothes herself. She too can exercise her 
taste and discrimination in choosing the correct fashion, the new material, the charming 
eolor, the line that will make her look voung, slender and elegant. And like the woman 
who wears French dresses, she ean have clothes that are cut to fit her figure, that are not 
too long in the shoulder, too hig under the arms, too low in the waist, or too short at the 
elbow. 


OMEN are so well trained in economics nowadays they will readily understand that 

in making their own elothes they pay for the bare materials and nothing else, and so 

effect a tremendous saving which is further inereased by the fact that they can buy a 
better quality of fabrie that will lengthen the-life of their clothes. 

With the present simple styles dressmaking Was never as easy as it Is now. Coi- 
pared to the elaborate trimmings of the “awful Eighties’ and even the whalebone and 
erinolines of later date, the extreme simplicity of the dresses of to-day has redueed. the 
work of dressmaking to its lowest possible terms. Trimming is so often in the form of 
effeetive but bold. easily executed embroidery, braiding, ete., for which you get the newest 
French designs in NeEEDLE-ArRT, the special Butterick publication on this subjeet. Tue 
DELINE ATOR, BuTtrertck Fasnions and the Brrtrerick Fasnion SHecr illustrate thre 
latest French way of using the new trimmings and the little finishing touches that give 
a dress a Parisian look. 

The object of this book is to enable a woman to make her clothes with the same per- 
fection of tinish, the same attention to detail that she would receive in the atelier of a 
Freneh dressmaker or in the workrooms of a Fifth Avenne establishment. 

The snecess of a dress depends on four things: stvle, material, construction and finish. 


HE first is line or style. This you get from Butterick Patterns, which give you 

French fashions adapted to the needs of well-dressed American women. Ht does not give 
you conspicuous, ephemeral extremes. For example, when the French mannikins wore 
dresses Which reached just below the knees at the same time that certain American 
mamifacturers of ready-made clothes were making the very long lead-peneil skirt, Butteriek 
Patterns kept to the smart conservative length of skirt used by the best-dressed Parisians 
and New York women. You can absolutely rely on the styles given you in Butterick 
Patterns. 

An interesting collection of the latest Paris and New York fashions appears each mouth 
in THe DELINEATOR and Bourrerick Fasnion SHEET, and at the beginning of each 
season In BuTreritck Fasarons. You get every phase of the new fashions ineluding 
the Parisian conception of the Freneh modes as sketehed from the models of Worth, 
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Paquin, Poiret, Doucet, ete., to the simple practical versions prepared for American 
women, 


ECOND, the materials and colors whieh change every season stampa dress with its vear 

mark. The new materiafs which are suitable for your dress, blouse, suit, ete., are given 
on the Butteriek Pattern envelope. This information is also given every month in the 
DeELINEATOR and every season In Brrrerick Fasiions, where you see the actual colors 
and eolor combinations on the color pages. 


N THE third place, your dress must he cut and put together and finished with profes- 
sional skull and precision. 


THE. DELTOR, the very wonderful complement of the Butterick Pattern, shows you 
In pietures how to cut the garment and put it together and tells you how it) should) be 
finished. The Deltor shows you in its Hlustrated Layouts exaethy how to plave each size 
of caeh version of the pattern on material of every suitable width. The Layouts 
show hew the pieces of the pattern can be laid out so as to use the least possible amount 
of material to give the right stvle effect. Hit is neeessary to fold the material the Lay- 
outs shaw where to fold it so that it will eut without waste. With the Deltor it is 
possible to give what is known as ‘'trick-lays’’—that is, layouts planned by expert cutters, 
whieh save an eighth, a quarter or half a yard of material over the layout that a woman 
could plan for herself. With an texpensive material these ‘‘trick-lays” save the price 
of a pattern, while with expensive material the saving amounts to two, four, six dollars 
or even more. With the saving made possible by the Deltor the pattern itself costs 
nothing. 

The Laveuts give the correct position for each piece of the pattern in relation to. the 
selvedge so that it will be cut on the right grain of the fabric. Ifa garment is cut on the 
wrong grain it will have a bad style etfeet. 

The HWlustrated Layouts save the woman the work of planning the cutting of her mate- 
rial. She simply eopies in five minutes a layout that is the result of several hours’ work 
on the part of an expert. [t saves her time and gives her the benefit of an expert cutter’s 
knowledge of grains and eutting lines. 

The Butterick tlustrated Unstruetions are a series of pietures which show you how to 
cut and put vour dress together step by step. For example, in making a skirt the first 
pieture will show you just how te put the pieces together, mateh the notches and just where 
to baste the seams. Another pieture shows vou how to make the inside belt down to the 
last hook. Still another puts the skirt on the belt for yeu. There is no possibility of 
misunderstanding. Yon don't have to read direetions—vou simply follow the pictures, 
The Butterick Pattern is the onty pattern in the world that has this remarkable pieture 
enide. It ism’ necessary to know anything about dressmaking when you have the 
Deltor. A beginner ean drape the most elaborate skirt or put together a tailored coat. 
us expertly as a dressmaker or a tailor, for the simple reason that Iighly skilled pro- 
fessionals show her cach step in the illustrations. They show you how to make clothes 
by pietures in the same easy, absorbing way that a movie tells you the story of the play. 


N THE fourth place, your dress must have the correet finishing touches which are so 

eharaeteristie of the Freneh gown. All women dread the “home-made look.” Tt is al- 
ways traeeable to one of two things. Either a woman does not know how to finish her 
dress smartly or she is unwilling to spend the preper time in deing so. You can not get 
something for nothing. You ean get the equivalent. of a French dress by substituting 
vour own work for the price that you would pay a Freneh dressmaker if you supply 
voursell with the same information possessed by the French dressmaker. The Deltor will 
tell you just whet kind of finish to use at every point and The New DressMAKER Will show 
vou how these finishes are done, This book will give vou every possible phase of finishing 
every typeof garment. It is given ina simple, fully illustrated form that a beginner can 
follow without the slightest diffienlty. But nevertheless it represents the methods used 
by the ereat Freneh dressmaking houses, the best Enghsh tailors and the fashionable 
rifth Avenne establishments. For that reason it will be invaluable to the madame who is 
ambitious for the suecess of her business and to the home dressmaker who ean not atford 
to go to the madame, 


CHAPIITR 1 


PHE NECESSARY. EOUIPMENT FOR: DRESSMIAKING 


Sewine-Room, Sewine Lauipment, Sewine-slachine, Dress-borm, Sleeve-Lorm 
Ss S 


RIESSMIAKING, Hike ans other form of work, will give the best resilts when it is 
D done with the best equipment. Best™ does uot mean the most expensive, A 

three-dollar pine table of the right height and size for sewing and cutting is a bet- 
ter table for dressmaking than oa fifty-dollar mahogany sewing-table just big enough 
tu hold your seissors and work-hasket. 


TPE SEWING :-ROOM I. bivery woman who sews or who has sewthne done at home 
should have a light, well-equipped sewing-room, lt need mot be hiree. but it should 
have a good light by day and the artifieal light should be properly placed and shaded, 
The dloor should be covered by a clean sheet or linen drigget sometimes ented a eram- 
eloth. This covering keeps heht-colored: material from becoming soiked. and also enaltdes 
you to leave the sewing-room in perfeet order at the end of the day, for all tie seraps and 
threads eau be pieked ap ota the eloth, 

The room should be furnished with comfortable, stramht chairs and a table large 

enough to lay out a skartorecont 
7 for eutting and sewing. Tf itis 
Cy a recular sewing-table, vou ean 
: ee keep vour shears, pins, ete., in 
the drawer. (HI. f.)) The table 
should have a smooth, hard, 
even surface and should) be of 
comfortable herht, se Von) ean 
sitat if with vour feet under it 
as vou would sit’ at a writing- 
ible Nite Sow Avil lie our 
workoom vor lag It malees 
von sit ina fatiguing position, 
strains vour eves and back, 
and ostretehes amd ermmoples 
vour work. dai your sewing 
an the tadde. letting the table 
support its weight. 

A bie chest af drawers is use 
fol, one drawer for buttons, 
boxes, hooks ane CVUS, (lees 
another Tor patterns anda third 
for Jeft-ov er pieces of materials, 
Keep all pieces of material as 
long as the varmetit is it use, 
incase you Wish to mend or alter it. Phere should be hooks on the wall. coat and skirt 
hangers, and a silkoline curtain to draw over dresses, ete. that are left hanging overnight, 





HW. 1. Sewans Equipment 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS, Dressmakiny shears should be about nine or ten inehes 
long. Never nse seissors for cutting. The shears should be kept well sharpened, so that 
they will cut a clean, even edge and not fret and chew the material Phe best shears for 
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dressmaking are known as the “bent shears. (IH. 1.) They are bent in this way so as 
to raise the matevial as little as possible in eutting and so prevent the under layer from 
slipping in eutting two thicknesses of material. Do not buy a cheap, poor pair. Good 
steel will last for many vears. Do not use vour shears for cutting threads, ete. You will 
need a pair of scissors und also a patr of buttonhole scissors, 


WEIGHTS. When your matertal is laid out smoothly on the table for cutting, it 
showld be held in place by four round iron weights weighing one or two pounds. (HI. be. 
You ean get them at the stationer’s. Or vou ean use the same sort of weights you Use 
for voir kitchen scales. 


PINS, NEEDI FES, ET CETERA. Clean. unhbent pins are important. Small pins 
are better than large, and fine steel pms should be used on silk or any material that will 
mark. Never push a pm through a fabric, Use the points only and take up as little of 
the material as possthle. 

You will need a thimble that fits correctly, needles of all sizes, basting eotton, dif- 
ferent colored cottoms for marking tailors’ tacks, tatlors’ chalk, a vard-stiek, emery for 
polishing needles, and a tape-measure, Learn to use your tape-measure accurately, for 
one of the points of tine dressmaking is the difference between an eighth of an imeh and a 
quarter, a quarter of an inch and three-cighths. 

The needle must be in proportion to the thread 
and to the texture of the material on whieh it is to be 
used. Tt should be just large enough for the thread 
to slip through the eve easily and heavy cnough not 
to bend when it is pnt through the material. 

Complete information concerning irons and ar- 
ticles for pressing wilh be found ino Chapter 52 


“Prossing.”” 


THE SEWING- MACHINE should be of a good, 
reliable make. You will get full direetions with it. 
and in using it be careful to observe the correct 
tension, Jength of stiteh., ete. Tuceking, gathering, 
hemming, binding, ete., ean be done on a machine. 


THE. DRESS-FORM. It is necessary ino dress- 
making at home to have a perteet dupheate of your 
own tigure on whieh you can try vour clothes as vou 
nike therm. 

Bay a dress-form one size smaller than your bust 
measure. (fl 2.) VF vou have a thirty-six-ineh 
bust, buy oa thirty-four-inch = dress-form. The 
stand should be on casters so that vou can move it 
around and turnait easily. ft is not necessary for 
vou to have a wire skirt frame. Buy a waist-lning 
pattern reaching down to about the hips, buying it 
by vour bust measure. (Chapter 2, pages 10 and 11.) 

(ut the hning from unbleached niustin or nafural- 
colored linen or duek. The material should be of a 
firma. strong quality so that it will not streteh and it 
should be thoroughly shrunken before itis used. tn 
eutting the lining out, eut one sleeve. 

Put the ning together according to the Tlhus- 
trated Instruetions given with the pattern, making 
the closing at the center front, 

The lining should be tried on directly over vour cor- 
set soas to get as close a duplieate of vour figure as possible. In using the finished dress- 
form remember that dt represents vour figure without lingerie. Dress the Torm in the 
lingerie that vou usually wear. 

Make the neeessary alterations at the outlet scams, fitting the lining very carefully. 





Ith 2.) Bust-Form 


THE: NECESS Akt EO es OR Re orl Ah 9 


Be sure to have the neek and armhole exactly right. Stitch the seams through the 
bastings. If you can't remove them afterward, it doesn’t matter in this case. Press the 
seams open. (Chapter 32.) [tis not necessary to bind or overcast them. Runa strong 
hasting around the armholes and ueck to keep them from stretching, turning the neck 
edges under three-eighths of an inch. 

Make up the single sleeve you cut with the rest of the lining, following the direetions 
ziven with the pattern. Baste it tute the lining and try it on to be sure that it ts the right 
length and sets comfortably on the arm. Fit the sleeve as close to the arm as possible. 
Then rip the sleeve out. Stiteh and press open the sleeve seants. 

Stitch the fronts of the ning about an eighth of am ineh hack of each fold edge. 

Mark the waisthne by a line of colored thread throngh the waistline perforations. 

Plaee the lining on the dress-form, leaving the front edges open temporarily. Pad 
between the Hning and the form with tissue-paper, cotton rags or wadding until it fits per- 
fectly. Be careful in padding not to streteh or draw the liming or to let the padding get mm 
bunehes. Pack it until the front edges just meet and then pin them together. Thea sew 
them with an overhand stiteh, Hh 2.) Tf you have prominent er uneven hips or 2 
round abdomen, place the wadding where it is needed. When vou pad below the waist- 
line, pin the wadding to the form so that tt will net simp. 
When vou have padded the front out to its mght propor- 
tions, turn up the lining and cover the paddmeg at the 
hips with a thin piece of lining matemal, tacking the 
rovering to the dress-form. 

Place a piece of lining material inside each armhole, 
turn in the armhole edges three-eighths of an inel: and 
fell them to ait. (Ub. 2.) 


ORa figure that varies quite dectded|y trom the average 
it is better to use a speelal dress-form. Alter yovr pat- 
tern and make up the lining as deseribed in the earlrer 
part of this chapter. Send your finished lining toa firm 
that makes dress-forms and have a special form: made 
from it, but a size smaller than vour lining. When von 
get the form, put the lining on it and pad it as already 
desertbed, 

Ora woman of this type of figure can get am adjust- 
able dress-form., Get it a size smaller. adjust it to rep- 
resent vour figure, cover it with vour lintug and pad it as ics. TRS 
directed here. 





WOALAN who sews fora number of people will have to use an adjustable form with 
a fitted lining for each person she sews for, Mark these linings distinctly with the 
name of the person for whom it Was made. The form will have to be adjusted and 
padded each time a dining is used. 
In using a dress-form, the skirt can he put on the form and the form plneed on the table. 
It is easier to work with in this position, 
ln fitting a coat the form should be dressed with the waist and skirt over which the coat 
will be worn. 


THE SLEEVE-FORM. Take the finished sleeve of the Jamnue and pad it firmly and 
evenly. Place a piece of ining material over the padding at the wrist, turn in the wrist 
edges three-eighths of an iIneh, and fell them to the piece of material TU. 3. 

Slip a piece of lining material mo the aruthole of the sleeve. Turn in the edve of the 
under pertion at the sleeve three-erghths of an meh and fel] the Fold edee to the Wine 
miter. Leo Pad the upper part of the sleeve until it looks as nearly as possible 
like the arm. Turn in the upper edge of the pieee of lining three-eiehths of an ineh and 
Full it ta: the upper part of the sleeve, Tl. 3s. 

You ean use the steeve-form for either the rmeht ov left arm, and vou will find it vers 
useful for trimmings or draping sleeves. 


CHAPTER (2 


BUTTERICK PATTERNS 


What They Are, What They Do, How to Buy the Right Size, How to Buy Your Materials, 
How to Use Your Pattern Correctly 


UTTERICK PATTERNS are always in advance. They are the smartest in stvle, and 
B elve the prettiest versions of new fashions. They are the easiest to use and ure 
fully guaranteed in every way. 
They are designed by ao staff whose headquarters are in’ Paris and New York. 
This staff is in constant teuch with the woek of the most Tamous Freneh dressmakers 
suchas Worth, Doueet. Pand Pooret, Madame Paquin, Deeuillet, Cheéruit. Agnes, Jeanne 
Lanvin, Jenny, Premet, Beer, Redfern and Martial et Armand. During the Paris season 
the Butteriek staff attend the Freneh races, the smart restaurants, the opera and the new 
plays where the newest fasluons are shown, in order to adapt them immediately to Amer- 
lean needs in the Butteriek Pattern. The Paris social] season is in the Spring, the London 
season in the early Summer, the Deauville and Biarritz seasous in Midsummer, the New 
York season dront November until Lent, the Palm Peach season in January and early 
February, and the Niee and Monte Carlo season in March. It is therefore possible for 
the Butteneh staff to work directly at the sources of the fashions whieh would be imprac- 
tiead if all these seasons oecurred at the same time. 

More Butterick Patterns are sold in Paris than all other makes of French patterns. 
The smart Feeneliwoman uses Butterick Patterns beeause she is ina position to compare 
them with the fashions of the Rue de Ja Paix and knows the Butterick Patterns give her 
the latest Freneh styles. 


WHAT THEY ARE. The Buttertek Pattern gives vou the aetual shape of every new fashion 
and for every type of garinent for women, voung girls, children, boys and babies, and for 
every kind of garment that a woman should undertake to mnake for the men in her family. 

The Butteriek Patterns give the professional dressmaker patterns that she ean not 
afford to make herself. Ho she is sufficiently expert to be able to draft a good pattern her 
time is worth several hundred times the small amount whieh she pays for the Butterick 
pattern. Tf she is not expert enough to make a pattern, the Butteriek pattern made by 
the Iighest grade of professionals saves her the ruinously expensive mistakes that she 
would make if she attempted to eut her own patterns. 


HOW TO BUY THE RIGHT SIZE. It is absolutely essential that vou buy your pat- 
tern by the right size. Tn ne other way ean vou be sure of securing the perfeet lines of 
the original design. Phe right size will save you time becuuse it means that there will 
he ho unnecessary fitting. Jt will save vour material. A size too large takes more mate- 
riul than vou require while a size that is too small might make your dress unwearable. 
Insist on being measured each time you buy a pattern. New corsets or an unsuspected 
change of weight may have altered vour bust, waist or hip measure. Before buying a 
pattern put oon sour best eorsets and dlaee them properly. Wear a waist or dress that 
tits mMeely. Never be measured in old corsets, over your cout, or in a elumsy dress or a 


necheee, 


The bust measure only is used in buying waists, blouses, dresses, coats and underwear 
(except petticoats and drawers). Buy them all by the same bust measure. If vou buy 
a thirty-six bust waist buy a thirty-six bust coat or chemise. 

Don't buy a larger size for your coat or a smaller size for vour underwear. A voat 
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Ills. 4 and 5. Measuring a Woman's Bust, Waist, Hip and Arm 
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pattern makes allowanee 
in the size of the waist or 
dress underneath; under- 
wear patterns make the 
proper provision in) size 
to allow Jor the faév ‘tint 
they ware worn undia 41 
waist or dress. 

A thirty-six inch bust pat- 
tern fits a figure whieh mes. 
sures thirty-six mches in the 
bust. The pattern itself does 
not necessarily measure thir- 
ty-six inehes. The proper 
amount of fulness is allowed 
In a blouse to give if| the 
right softness on the 
fircure, In oaiwaist the 
right amount of size is al- 
lowed to give the correct 
stvle effeet. A) thirty-six 
meh bust soft Jlouse wall 
be larger than a thirty-six 
Inch hust elose-titted basque 


but both of them will fit correetly a woman who measures thirty-six inches at the bust. 
In buying a pattern you ean not rely on the size that veu buy in ready-made clothes. 
With some manufacturers sizes run large and with others they run small, and do not fur- 


nish vou a rehable guide in buying a pattern. 


Be measured. 


The bust measure should be taken over the fullest part of the bust close up under 
the arms and straight aeross the back, with the tape-measure drawn casily but not 


enie. cts. an) 324 

The waist measure should be taken at your normal waist- 
line with the tape-measure held snug but not fight. 
(His. 4 and 5.) 

Skirt patterns, drawers and petticoats should be bought 
by the hip measure taken seven inches below the normal 
waistline for women, and around the Tullest part of the hip 
for misses and small women, The tape should be easy and 
not snug. (Ills. 4 and 5.) 

The sleeve pattern should be bonght by the arm measure 
taken easily around the arm just) below the armlrole. 
(ee eats) 

At. the top of every pattern you will find instruetions 


as to hew to buy that particular pattern, that is, whether 


it should be bought by the bust or hip measure, ete. Fel- 
low these instruetions In buying your pattern, 

Skirt patterns should be bought by the hip measure. 
(Hs. 4 and 5.) If the waist is small in proportion to the 
hips, if is an easy matter te fake in the skirt a little at the 
top. If the pattern is small for you at the waist-—ankdl 
this will happen only in rare a slight allowanee 
ean he made for the neeessary waist size when vou cut 
out your material, 

A skirt pattern should never be ordered with a hip 
measure smaller than that of the figure to be titted. 

If a plaited skirt ts too Jarge or too small at the waist, 
the plaits should be made cither deeper or shallewer to 
fit the belt. 

If the skirt ts gathered aif the top, the gathers simply 
need to be drawn a little closer or let out as much as 
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ll.6. The Underarm Measure 

is Taken from One Inch Beiow 

the Armpit to the Length the 
Dress is to be Worn 
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needed, Uf the skirt is plain at the top 
and gored, each seam should be taken in 
sos to make the alteration as smal] as 
possible in cach place, sloping it gradu- 
ally ta nothing at the hiphine. Or the 
wiuist size can he inereased as illustrated 
and oexplained i Chapter 4 ‘Altering 
Skirt Patterns.”  Puge 2s, 
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loa cireniar skirt with one or more darts, | AT NORMAL NOR 
the waist size ean he made smaller or larger ~L WAIST LINE 


hy taking in or letting out the darts. 
Ina eireukiur skirt without darts, if only 
aosmall redhietion is required, it may olten 





aT FULLEST 


he eased inte the belt. Tf the waist needs me ; i} part 
to be made very mueh smaller it may he (a Boke ¢ oF HIP 
necessary to make a small dart at caeh dip. Lor HIP 

lf the waisthne needs to he made larger lils. ands,  “leasurng a Child's Bust, \ aist and Hip 


it ean be done by raising the skirt a trifle 


on the belt all the way around. <\ ‘very 
tthe sill inerease the waist size ai aod 
deal. 


MISSES’ PATTERNS for dresses, blouses, 
coats and underwear, except drawers and 
petticoats, should be bought by the age 
unless the girl is large or small for her age 
In Whiell case the pattern should he bought 
by her Just measure. Skirt. drawers and 
pettivoat patterns should also de: bought 
by the age af the trl is of normal size. Uf 
she is large or small buy her drawers or 
petticoat patterns bay her lip measure. 


SALA VWeoNENsS PALIT LRN S for 
dresses. blouses, coats and underwear, ex- 
cept drawers and petticoats, should be 
bouvht by bust measure. Skirt, drawers aud 
petticoat patterns should be bought by 
hip mesure. 





Ils. Gand 10 9 Measuring a Boy's Breast and Waist 


JUNT NILE. PATTERNS should he bought by age unless the ehild is small or laree for 
ithage. In that ease order the girl's dresses, coat and underwear, except drawers, by 
the bust measure. The drawers should be ordered by the waist measure. The proper 
way of taking a child’s measurements is shown in the PHlustrations 6, 7 and 8, 


BOYS' PATTERNS should be ordered by age. Tf oa 
boy is large or small for lus age order his blouse, suits 
and cont by his breast measure. his shirts by Ins neck 
Measure, and his trousers by dus waist measure. 

Mlustrations Qand LO show the proper way ot taking 
boys’ measurements. The breast measure is taken 
around the hody close under the arm with the tape 
dracvn close but not tight. The measurement tor an 
OvVercout should he taken over the clothing the esvat is to 
eover. The waist measure should be taken at the norma! 
Wiusthne with the tape-measure held close but not tight. 





HEAD MFASURE. In. orderme hats for children 


lil. 11.) Measuring a Child’ 
Order hat putterns hy the age unless the head is large Pied Se 
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or smaj)., In that vase measure the head as shown ip Iltustration 11. 


MEN'S SHIRT PATTERNS should be bought by the neek mea- 
sure. You ean get hits neck measure from his eollar, a comfortable 
shirt, or Js own neck, Tf you buy his shirt) patterns by his 
collar size find out whether he prefers his shirts J. ineh or 14 
of an inch smaller than his collar or the same size. All three sizes 
are correct, itis a matter of individual preference. 

If vou are measuring from a shirt that is comfortable, measure 
from the center of the buttonhole of the right end to the center of 
the buttonhole of the left end, 

If you measure his bare neck, measure it where the neck band 
comes, Do ait earefully and hold the tape-measure easy. Ade lo 
inela to his aetual neek measure for his shirt size. 

Sutieriek shirt patterns allow for all shrinkage of the silk and 
cotton materials. Woo! materials should de shrunk before eutting,. 

Buy his nightshirt and pajama patterns by the same neck measure 
as vou would a regular shirt. Don't buy a larger size; the night- 
shirt and pajamas patterns have the necessary allowance for an 
easier fit around the neck and through the body. 





DOLLS' PATTERNS. When you measure a doll measure its 


M2. {Doll Jength from the top of its head to the sole of its feet. HL 12.) 


from the Top of 
eueat Hereet HOW TO BUY YOUR MATERIALS. The effect. of a dress 
depends very largely on choosing the material that is suitable for 
it. For example, vou would never choose chitfon for ao cireular 
skirt on account of the faet that chiffon would streteh hadly when cut on the bias, and 
thab it is so soft that it would not give the flare at the bottom whieh is characteristic 
of the cireular skirt. 

You would not choose a stiff silk that would give the bouffant effect in a style period 
when fashions were soft and clinging. Nor would vou use a sott. clinging silk when it is 
desirable to have the bouffant effect given by ai stiff silk. A material that bas had a 
great vogue and that jias become passé should never be used for a new dress for it will 
give the dress an out-of-date appearanee, 

The saine thing is trne of colors. For certain staple materials like serge and gabardine, 
the aeeepted colors like black and navy blue are always worn, but for the most part It ts 
necessary to inform yourself cach season as to what is new and eorreet. This information 
is given each month in Tue DeLIneaTor and every season in) BeTrenick Fasnions. 
Materials suitable for the pattern are also given on the back of the pattern envelope. 

The quantities on the pattern envelope will tell vou what width of material vou ean 
seleet. Never choose a material narrower than those given on the envelope. The widths 
given are the ones in whieh you ean eut the garment without ugly piecings. Narrower 
widths are not given because they would be undesirable. 

The pattern envelope will tell vou exactly haw much inaterial vou would need for any 
size and in every suitable width for the different views on the pattern cuvelope. For 
that reason vou must always buy your pattern before you buy your material. If you 
buy your material first vou will do it by gnesswork and you will get either too much or 
too httle, WF it is too meh vou are wasting material and money. If you get too tittle, 
one of two disagreeable things might happen. You might not be able to get more ma- 
terial when vou went back for it. or you might find that the amount you boneht origi- 
nally was a quarter of a vard too hitle for your sleeves, making it necessary to get three- 
quarters of a yard of new material. where a quarter of a vard more material in the first 
place would have answered if it had all been cut in one piece. Buy your pattern tirst 
and deeide whieh view vou will follow in making it up so that you ean tind out exactly 
what material you will require. It will take Jess material, for example. if you are gone 
to make a dress with the short sleeve of one view Instead of the long sleeve of another. 
The pattern gives the quantity for eaeh view. 

In planning the length of your skirt and before cutting your material, it 1s neeessary 
to decide whether the lower edge is to be finished with a hem or facing, Butterick patterns 
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for tadies’ skirts do not allow for ahem and the quantities given on pattern envelope 
do not Include enough material for a hem. In some eases a facing ean be made from 
pieces that are left over. Asa rule a skirt ean be cut from less material if a facing is used 
but In some cases a hem is preferable wlile in other cases a facing is better. 

For a sheer material a hem should be used, if possible, as the seam joining a facing to 
the lower edge of a skirt will show through a transparent fabrie. A hem is the best fin- 
ish for the bottom of a plaited skirt as a seam in the lower edge would be bulky in the plaits. 

If the lower edge of a skirt has an inward curve as is usually the ease when a skirt is 
much narrower at the bottom than the top, tf is better to use a bias or shaped facing as 
ahem would be tight at the upper part when turned up. 

If a hem is desired, allowance for it must be made in buying the quantity of material 
and in cutting by the pattern, unless the skirt pattern is too long for vou. If you are 
two or three inches below average height the pattern will be too long for you and the 
quantities given will allow vou to use a hem. 


IHE USE OF PATTERNS. After you have bought your pattern take it home, open 
it and identify the different pieees by the diagram on the back of the envelope. 

if the two sides of the pattern are exactly alike you will find that the pattern is for 
just half the guement and that eaeh pieee is to be eut double or twice. 

A front gore pattern is eut double with its front edge on the fold of the goods. 

Ifome side is different from the other a pattern will be given for each part that is differ- 
ent asin the ease of a skirt whieh is draped on one side and net on the other. 

The two side gores are either cut singly or from a deuble thickness of the material. 

After vou Tnive identified cach piece of the pattern decide whieh ones you are going to 
use and put the others back in the envelope. A waist, for example, will olten have two 
sleeves, and vou must ehoose before eutting which sleeve pattern you prefer. You 
must also dewide whether you will use a body lining, a collar for the high meek, ete. Al- 
ways put the pieces that you are not @oing to use out of the way so that you will not make 
the mistake of cutting out things vou do net need, and wasting your material. 

The Buttertek Pattern has a unique service of the greatest value in the DELTOR with its 
ILLUSTRATED LAY-OUTS FOR CUTTING. These lay-outs show how to lay out for 
eutting every size iwhieh the pattern is cut and on material of every width suitable for the 
garment. tf there are two or three ways of making a gurment from the pattern, the lay- 
outs cover eaeh method of making the garment. 

The purpose of these lay-outs ts twofold. In the first place they are intended to show 
a woman the most eeononmeal wav of cutting this garment correctly with the least pos- 
sible waste of matemal In the second place they show her hew to place eaeh piece of 
the pattern on the correct grain of the material. Vf any pieee is eut on the wrong grain 
Ht will look badly when the garment isworn. Tf a sleeve is cut on the wrong grain it 
will crawl around the arm and never stay in the right place. With the new Butterick 
lustrated Lav- 
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material itself is 


woven with length- . 
ith| xt itl 13. Lengthwise and Crosswise of Material, Lengthwise 
WSO! OT “CPrOSsIwVIse and Crosswise Folds 
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threads. The lengthwise threads run parallel to the selvedge. CHL 1s) Crosswise 
threads run from selvedge to selvedge. (IH. 13.) 


A LENGTHWISE FOLD its a fold made parallel to the selvedge. (tlh 15.) 


A CROSSWISE. FOLD ts a fold made straight aeross the material from. sely edge to 


selvedge. IIL. 13.) 


A TRUE BIAS runs diagonally across the material at right angles to the lenethwise 
and crosswise threads. (HI. 14.) 

True Bras is obtained by spreading the mitte- 

rit on the table and making a omark seven or 








It is well, in cutting many strips, to test the bias 
line oecasionally, by laving the vardstick aeross 
the maternu, and entting a new edge iP the old 
ole Is not ever. 

Bins bands. folds, ruffles, facings, ete... mist be 
eut ona true bias te give satisfaetory results. 
Kor rounding corners or Following curved lines, 
or making folds or ruffles dhang gracefully, ito os 
Hnpossible ta use suecessfully material that rs 
eut on the straight of the weave. To orbuimitain 
a perfeet nas, the strips should be of equal width 
throughout their entire length. 


< ae > eight Inches from one corner on both the sely edge 
i > nnd the ent end. Lay a vardstiek across the 
. 3 coe ne, eorner, (oncehing both these marks, and draw a 
| Se el eee a line, CU. V4.) Make as many marks on both 
ve Ff i fi edges as there are strips needed, marking them 
Ze . the required width. Then eut earefulls, follow- 
a is ine the line sane USINY sharp SeTSSOPs. 
a Hs 7 W hen the material for the lias bands 1s alike on 
: S oe yy both sides, as in the ease of eorded silk, for in- 
A we 9 stanee, be earelul to have the eut strips all ou 
| ZL fo Pe the same bias. . , a 

vA we J | Sometimes, tn cutting, if the matertal is very 
ee ae im plinble, the edges will streteh. and oon tine the 
Ze ee fee | eutting Lne will deviate from the original mark. 

| 

t 

| 





I. 14. Marking Material 
for Bias Strups 





Il. 15. Joining Bias Strips li, 16. The Seam 


TO JOIN BIAS STRIPS, lay the two diagonal ends together as shown in Hlustration 15 
and baste ina seam. (1h 15.) Ft will then be seen that whem the joined strips 
are lapped baek, the grain of both pieces runs correctly in the same direction. (HL. 16.) 


PERFORATIONS. Every piece of the pattern is marked with perforations and 
notehes whieh have diferent meanings and different uses, 


Ib AEH SEW DIRE cs a ks 


Large double perforations are used 
ik “entting. “ONE.. 37.) ohew =shinw 


; a c : » « 7 in 
i 7. A Line vou how to lay the pattern on the 


Ah HinecDoublE right grain of youn maternal, These + 
Pores. ie large double perforations form a 
Aivaveeaid on straight line whieh is always placed 
Materiz lengthwise or crosswise on the ma- i 
Lensthwise and ternal E 
: : ; ; Perloration 
Parallel to the When they are Jaid on lengthwise 
& Selvedge or they are parallel to the selvedge 
Crosswise trom poles 
Selvedse to ee . . 
ae When they are laid on) crosswise 
Selvedee : 4 ; 
they run across the material from 
selvedge to selvedge, 
e Alany women take a ruler and draw 
a straight fine through these perto- 
My ‘ations for it makes it a litth: easier to 
see that the line is the same distance 
from the selvedge from end te end. & 
These Jarge double perforations 
must be laid on a straight thread of lt, aSinale single 
the matemal so that the garment will Perforation 
set well and have the best effeet when 
eo finished. If they are not placed ex- 
actly parallel to the selvedge or ona 
straight crosswise thread the garment 
@e will twist and look badly. 


The large triple perforations are 

& ilso used for cutting but they are 
always laidon the fold of the material, 

ther a lengthwise oy ChOSSWIse fold. 


CHS 
Some skirts are eut with one bias 
ics Daree hepa edge on cach gore. | Others have: two 
Setiar ations Dias edges, depending on the design 


of the skirt. The perforations im 
the pattern will show vou just how 
that particular skirt shold be cut. 

After vou have pinned vour pattern 
on the material it is advisable to take 
a ruler or tape and measure the eut- 
ting line to be sure that it is the same 
distance from the selvedee on each 
group of perforations. 

Sinall double perforations are always used to mark the normal waisthne in skirts, 
blouses. coats, ete. Th 19.) In seme ceases they are also nsed to indicate special out- 
lines at the neek, ete, 

Large single perforations (Ub YO.) and small single perforations (IM. 2b.) either alone 
or tovether are used tor different purposes and their use is always shown in the Illustrated 
lustruetions. 


Il. 22. Single and Double 
Notches 


Il, 19.) Small Double 
Perforations 


NOTCHES (Ti. 22.) are used at seam edges to show which edges should come together. 
Bdees marked with notehes are put together with the dupheate notches matehing. 

Pin the pattern in place with small pins placed as close together as necessary to hold 
the pattern firmly. Do net push the pins through the material recklessly, but take 
up as few threads as possible so as not to mark the material. 

In eutting vou must use sharp dressmaking shears and follow the edge of the 
pattern exactly. If vou eut with small dull scissors vou will get a jagged edge that 
vou ean not follow in basting. If you cut bevond the edge of the pattern you will 
change the size of the garment. 


BULLE RICK PALL ws. hg 
ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS: 
In the pattern envelope you will find 
THE DELTOR in whieh are the 
BUTTERICK TLbUSPRwT ED IN- 
STRUCTIONS. Look these over and 


see how easily vour dress will go to- S =— o> 


gether. 


PHEWLEUSERATED:?. (ENS ERY Ge 
TIONS show vou with a series of 
pictures how to join every part of 
the yarment, just where to baste, 
tuek, drape, ete. You do not have 
to read long, confusing direetions for Ml. 23. Bosting Through Outlet Perforations 
it is all teld in) pietures whieh, with 
a few explanatory words, are impos- 
sible to misunderstand. You see at 
a glance what you are to do just as 
if there were someone at vour work- 
table putting your yarment together 
for Vou. 
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fl. 24. Bastins ao Three-eighths of an Inch Seam 


TEE? DEVS CRATED: INST RVCERIONS <shiw 
vou Just how to use every perforation and every noteh. 
If you have never used a pattern in vour life the IL- 
LUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS make it possible for 
you to make any type of garment without any know!l- 
edge of dressmaking because the knowledge is supplied 
you by an expert who has redueed it to pietures. 


OUTLET SEAMS are marked by Jarge single perfora- 
tiens (Hl. 238.) In basting them the basting tine should 
run exactly through the center of these perforations, 
GE s 

Ordinary seams are not marked by perforations but 

lls. 25 and 26. Right and Wrong are basted exactly 3, inch from the seam edge. (It. 24.) 

pletheds ol: Terminating Datls The outlet seam is deeper than the ordinary seams. 

Jt is made so on purpose se that it ean be Jet out if it 

is necessary to make any slight alteration to suit the mdividual figure. They are general- 

lv used at underarm and shoulder seams, and very often in the seams of sleeves. In 

so many cases wornen’s shoulders are not exactly even or there are some sight variations 

from the average at one point or another of the figure, © These outlet seams give vou a 
ehanee to alter the garment in an easy, simple way. 





ORDINARY SEAMS. A 2. of an inch seam allowanee is made on all edges not eut on 
the fold of the goods, or finished with a hem. Jn basting, the seam lines must he followed 
exactly. (1. 24.) Tf vou make them deeper or narrower vou will alter the size of the 
rarment. 


DARTS are marked by V-shaped Jines of perforations. 
A dart is made by bringing the two hnes of a dart perforations together and basting 
through the perforations. (tl. 2.5.) 


iS Lave Mew DRESS PAK EAR 


lllustration 25 shows the easy eurve which should he toltlowed in finishing a dart in 
a waist pattern. The illustration shows the material basted with the corresponding 
pertorations matched according to pattern Instructions. The line of the basting should 
follow a reverse curve toward the point, running into the fold almost on a line with the 
fold. fa reverse curve is not followed (Hl. 26.) you will get a pouch effect, a sort of 
pucker, something that ts seen at the top of a badly sewed dart. 

All perforations and notches should be followed faithfully. They are the work of 
experts who have gone to an immense amount of labor and study to show you the ab- 
solutely correet way of patting together your garment. It takes a little time to mark 
them all carefully in the beginning, but vou save that time over and over again before 
vou are finished. 
~All the working perforations should be marked with tailors’ taeks, using different eolored 
eotten to mark the different sizes and kinds of perforations, so that vou won't confuse 
them after you have removed the pattern from the material (Chapter 16 JH. 146.) 


THE DELTOR gives complete suggestions for finishing the garment in the different kinds 
of material to whieh it is suited. The finishes given in the DELTOR are those that would 
he used by the best Paris and Fifth Avenue establishments and if they are followed care- 
fully the garment will have a well-made French look mstead of “‘the home-made look” 
whieh is the result of improper and careless finishing. The suggestions given in the 
Dextror are explained and illustrated in THE NEw DRESSMAKER. For example, if the DEL- 
TOR tells you to use a Freneh fell seam or a bound buttonhole, vou will find dhustrated di- 
reetions for making the seam and the buttonhole in THE New DRESSMAKER 


NOTE: lf after reading this ehapter earefully and following the luistrnetions veu are 
not cntirely satisfied with the way vou have made any style of garment from a Butterick 
Pattern write to Fleanor Chalmers in care of the Butterick Publishing Company, 
New York City. Explain your difficulty as fully as you ean and Mirs. Chalmers will 
help you. 


CHAPTERS 


ALTERING THE LENGTH OF PATTERNS 


Lengthening or Shortening a Waist Pattern—Lensgthening and Shortening Sleeve Patterns 
Increasing or Decreasing the Size ot Collars—Lensthening and 
Shortening Skirt Patterns 


UTTERICK PATTERNS are made with sueh expert skill and are the result of sueh 
selentifie accuracy and study that they are an ahsolutely perfect fit for the woman 
of average proportions, But it often happens that a woman varies from the nor- 

mal at some point. The variation may not be marked enough to be noticeable. 
But if she is an inch or two long or short waisted, if she is shghtly round-shouldered, if the 
upper part of her arm ts long in proportien to the lower part, her patterns will have to he 
altered a tritle to make them correspond to her figure. The alterations are extremely 
easy to make, but this point again illustrates the advantage of making your clothes ta 
suit your figure, to fit the regularities of the figure that are taken care ot in this chapter. 

The changes that are given here may be made without altering the original lines of the 
pattern, though they should be made in the pattern and notin the garment after it is cut 
out. Ii you attempt to make these changes in fitting the garment it will mean more 
work than if you had made a simple alteration in the pattern before cutting ont your 
material, Trying to alter the garment itself is unsatisfactory, even with the additional 
work, for these changes can not be made after the garment is cut. 

Almost every woman knows if there is any variation from normal in her figure. She 
knows if she is tall or short, long-waisted or short-waisted, if she has round shoulders, a 
narrow back, a flat ehest or a broad back, ete. Before eutting your maternal you must be 
sure that the pattern is the right length and shape for vour particular figure. 


ADAPTING PATTERNS TO LONG OR SHORT 
WAISTED FIGURES—bBefore entting your mate- 
rial have your figure measured from the collar 
seam at the back of the neck to the normal 
waistline, and close up under the arms to the 
waisthne. Alake a memorandum of these mea- 
surements as they are taken. 

Now take your lining pattern and take the 
eorresponding measurements of the pattern. 
Remember that the back pattern has a 3, of an 
inch seam allowance at the neck and that there 
is a 3, of an ineh seam allowance at the arm- 
hole edge under the arm. 

Compare your measurements with the measure- 
ments of the pattern. In most eases it is suf- 
ficient to alter the waist length at the lower part. 
Some figures, however, are long-waisted from un- 
der the arm to the waistline and short from under 
the arm tothe neck. If this is your ease you will 
discover it In comparing your measurements with 
the measurements of the pattern. If the lower 
part is too long lay a plait across each piece about 
li. 27. To Shorten the Waist Lining 21,4 inches above the waisthne. (Ill. 27.) The 
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of the pattern. 


are laid. 





depth of the plait will depend on the amount 
of differenee between your figure and the length 


If you tind that your underarm measure and 
that of the pattern are the same, but that you 
are shorter-waisted than the patteru, the difference 
Is in the upper part. Deerease the length of the 
upper part of the pattern by laving a plait across 
the front and back, half-way between the under 
arm and the neek. (11h. 27.) 

If you are long-waisted instead of short-waisted 
the Hning pattern can be altered at the same 
points, by cutting the pieees of the pattern and 
separating them sufficiently 
length you need. (HILL 28.) 

In laying plaits aeross the pattern the edge of 
the pattern should be evened off after the plaits 


toc give vow the 


If an alteration is made in the length of the 
lining a corresponding alteration must be made 


in the pattern of the outside of the waist or dress, 
taking out or putting In the same amount and 


a in the same places. 
Nl. 28. Tol ensthen the \ aist Lining 


LENGIHENING-@OR: SHOR LEAN GC. THE 


TWO-SEAM SLEFVE PATTERNS—Your arm may measure 
vaactly the saute as the sleeve pattern, but its length might be 
made up of a long upper arm and of a short forearm. In that 
ease the elbow of the pattern would not come in the right place 
on yourarm. Or your arm may be perfectly proportioned, but it 
may be longer or shorter than the average, in which ease an alter- 
atton would have to be made in both the upper and lower part of 
the sleeve pattern to make it: the right length for you. 

ora two-seam sleeve pattern measure aloug the inside of your 
arm from the armhole to the bend of the elhaw. and from the 
bend of the elhow to the wrist. You will need both these mea- 
surements, so as to be sure that the sleeve elbow will come in the 
right plavee. Abeasure yvour sleeve pat- 
tern along the inside seam of the upper 
part from 3. of an ineh below the arm- 
hole edge to the small double perfora- 
tions which indieate the ethow. Mea- 
sure from the elbow perforations to 
within 3. of an ineh of the wrist edge. 
The 3. of an neh on each edge is the 
sem finish. 


In the upper part of the pattern. 





iW 30) Y_ensthenins 
the Sleeve Patlermn 


(Compare your arm measurements with 
of the pattern. If the pattern is too long for you above the elbow 
lava plait aeross the pattern a httle above the elbow. (1. 20.) 
If there is an ineh difference in length the plait should be J». of 
aun tnehtleep. If the lower part of the sleeve is too long for you 
lay a plait aeross the lower part below the elbow. (1H. 20.) 

The same alterations should be made in the under part of the 
sleeve pattern, making the plaits the same depth that vou made 





ll. 29. Shortening the 
Sleeve Pattern 


the measurements 


When the plaits are laid the edge of the pattern will become 
uneven. Hf the arm is very full the space between the elbow and 
the greater width of the upper part of the sleeve should he tilled 
out, giving youan even line, If the arm is not large you can trim 
off the extra width and get vour even outline in that way. 
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133. Measuring the Acm for a One- 
Seam Sleeve ora Kimono Sleeve 


two-seam sleeve and 
so odiave to be measured in 
ao different ow. Ino using. 
ther of these have 
your arm dneasure taken from 
the conter of your back 
dlongy the outside of vor arty 
to the wrist with the arm beret. 
Ole ls 

Jn the case of a 
sleeve pin the sleeve pattern 
to the Daek pattern with the 
armhole cdges lapping 34 0 of 
anoinch. Tf there is a culf pin 
it to the lower part of the sleeve 
lapping them 3, of am inel. 
Torn up the cult in ease the 
cuff is double. CIE 32.) Com- 
pare Your measurements with 
the measurements of the pat- 
tern and if the pattern is long 
or short for vou, alter it as 
shown in’ THustrations 33° and 
34.0 A sleeve of this kind has 
no elbow curve, so that if as 


from the 


sleeves 


ONOHSeatht 








1.35. Measuring a Kimono Sleeve Pattem 


Ula 





aN aft ihe 
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If the sleeve pattern requires longthening take 
the alteration at the same places in the pattern, 
entttug aeross the pattern and separating the 
preees as it Hlustration $0. Correet the outline 
of the In the same way as when the sleeve 
Is shortened, 


cdue 


LENGTHENING OR SHORTENING A ONE- 


SEAR SEEEVIS “PALIERN “Oli A aOIDIGN © 
SLEEVE PALITILRN —One-sicuin. Sleeves and ki- 
mono sleeves fit the figure quite differently 


Ik 32.0 Measuring a One-Seam Sleeve Patter 


Lengthening a One-Seam 
Sleeve Pattern 


Shortening a One-Seam — Ill. 34. 
Sleeve Pattern 


weer it above and 
below the elbow. Tt is) sttiphy a ques- 
thon of adding or subtracting length 
correct potnt. TF the pattern is 
unoineh too dong for vou lay ao lo-ined 
plait across: Hie pattern COME Bau lt 
itis too short slash the pattern and sepa- 
rate the pleees. CHL 6d.) Uf your arm 
is Tull vou ean correet the outline by 
filing in below the plaits and above the 
slash. UP it is of average size you ean 
trim down above the platt and below the 
slash. 


NOt neeessary to 
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Il. 36. Increasing the Size of Collars lll 37. Decreasing the Size of Collars 
and Neckbands and Neckbands 


In the kimono sleeve pattern measure from the center of the back below the neek to 
within 3. of an inch of the lower edge of the sleeve. (1th 35.) This 3, of an inch is a 
seam finish. The alterations for lengthening or shortening a kimono sleeve are exactly 
the same as for the one-seam sleeve. (Us. 33 and 34.) 


INCREASING OR DECREASING THE SIZE OF THE NECKBAND AND COLLAR— 
li the neekband of a pattern is not the right size for vour neck it should be altered at the 
eenter back. If it is too small cut it through the center and separate the pieces suffi- 
ciently to make it the right size for you. Iustration 36 shows this alteration for neck- 
hand and a turndown collar. 

Hf the collar pattern is too large for vou lay a plait aeross the eenter baek. (Ill. 37.) 


LENGTHENING AND SHORTENING GORED SKIRTS—llave your measure taken 
from the normal waistline at the ceenter-front to the distauce from the floor at whieh 
vou wear your skirts. This length varies with different fashions. Add an inch to vour 
measurement for the give 
and take of making the 
skirt. The front-length 
measurement of vour skirt 
pattern will be given on the 
pattern envelope. (om- 
pare your measure with the 
length of the pattern. = If 
the pattern is too long for 
vou, lay a’ plait straicht. 
aeross eael: gore about six 
inches below the hiphne. 
(ill -38). “Phe. hiptine is 
seven inehes below — the 
normal waisthne. (411. 38.) 

If the vores are cut with 
one straight edge, measure 
the plait at the straight 
edge. If both edges of the 
gore are bias, measure the 
plait at the line of large 
double perforations that 
mark the straight thread of 
the material. 

lf the figure is full, the 
edge of the gore on the 
bias side should be filled out 
from the folded plait to the 
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ills. 38 and 39. Lengthening and Shortening Gored Skirt Patterns 
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hip. (IH. 38.) If the figure is slight, this extension which comes from the plait can be 
trimmed off. 

To lengthen a gored skirt pattern, cut across each gore six Inches below the dupline and 
separate the pleces as much as necessary. (IH. 30.) 

In very rare cases It is sometimes necessary to alter the length of a skirt pattern as 
much as four or five nehes. In an extreme case of this kind tt is better to make half the 
alteration six inches below the hip as shown in the Ibustrations 3S and 39, and the other 
half at the lower edge of the pattern, turning up the lower edge to shorten it and adding 
to it to lengthen it. 

In a cireular skirt the pattern should be altered at the lower edge. 


LENGTHENING OR SHORTENING A STRAIGHT SKIRT PATTERN—The length of a 
straight skirt ean be alteredat the bottom, turning up the lower edge if itis too long and 
adding more length in cutting if it is short. 


DRAPED SKIRT PATTERNS, TUNIC SKIRT PATTERNS, ETC.—If it is necessary to 
alter the Jength of a draped skirt pattern or a tunic skirt pattern, or a pattern with 
tueks or marks for trimmings. alter it according to the instructions given on the pattern 
envelope. The position for the alteration will vary with the skirt. 


CH AIHA 4 


ALTERING WAIST PATTERNS fOR TIGURES THAT VARY 
FROM THE AVERAGE 


fora tistue Brooder al the Back than at the Pront, tor Square Shoulders, tor Slapime Shoulders, 
tora bull Bust, tora Small Bast, tor Round Shoulders, tor an Over Erect brgure 


ISM NG RON PROP ORTON 1) Pil Vike: E: . 
Several owomen omay have exneth the 

same bust mensure bat the bust size may be 

distributed ino different ways. The tipst type of 

figure oto be eonsidered in this chapter ts) the 

figure that ois broad aeross the back tn proportion 

to othe oehest measure. Usually this type of 

wound ts hollaw-chested. UP her back ts broader 

than the average, she has diseovered it ua making 
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her own clothes, 

The alteration for this type of figure ts very 
situple. Slash the back pattern from the shoulder 
to the berteut on oa tue with the back edee and 
seprarate the pleees as mueh as is necessary to. tit 





Wh 4a tor a brure Broad 
at the Back in Proparhoan 
to the trant 


the fence. CHUL fy Phis withmake 
the Shoukder of the: back longer than 
the shoulder of the frant. CHL t0.> 

Halt oof this) ditferenee ua width 
shonfd he sloped off the armhole 
edge of the dinek. CHIL fe) Halt 
the ctferenee shoukb be tilled im at 
fhe armhole edge of the front, letling 
the allowanee slope to nothing at 
the notehes, CH. WO) The clotted 
line in Ubastration FO shows von 
Where to filbin ane where to slope oly, 


LETERINGy WARES OPE SING SN SD 
Nereis a eee tee ate y ix 
SPOcCING. SILC Cia ike slbirs= 
tration J) shows how a waist ning 
well draw oneress the ehest ona 
squire-shouldered figure. ‘Phe alter- 
tien is se stmple that iu doesn't 
have to de tusree tr the pattern bit 





Hl. 41. {ft a Woman Eos ieee Three  \ferattan 
Square Shoulders the bie in Made at the Shoutdes 
may Wall Warinkle Necross Seam 

the Chest 
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ean be made in the aetual waist lining and waist. You cnt vour waist or lining in the 
ordinary way by vour pattern and put it together aecordiug to the Hlustrated Unstriue- 
tions, Tryvit on, pinning the fronts together. (UL 41.) You will find that it draw < 
aeross the chest and nerds to be taken up oat the sheulder seams at the neek as 
much as necessary to remove these wrinkles, lettime this alteration slope toward the 
shoulders, CH 42.) Taperine in the shoulder at the neek will make the neck size tan 
small, Slash the neek cdge of the lining at imterviuls until it teels comfortable. Tt, 42. 

Take oF the Hning and baste the shoulder seam and trim off the neek edge ania line 
with the slashes. Try the lintug on aeain to be sure the alteration is right before stiteti- 
me the shouller seams. Uf there are crosswise wiiikles at the back, the baek Hinting enn be al- 
tered in the saime was. The same altera- 
tien that is made in the linine should 
be otnade im the outside waist. 


SE PERT SGN APALST TC). FReshOl?s 
ING; SHOULDERS.  Stoping shoulders 
make the diaewonal wrinkle from the 
neek toa the armhole, (Hl 45.) 0 Thuis 
aeration. too, ean be made in the 
lining and othe waist without alter- 
ine the pattern, Make up your lining 
In the usual way and put ito on, ploning 
earefully at the center front. Tn lus- 
tration 43 the shoulders are very slop- 
ing, and in vour ease the wrinkle may 
net he as proneunced, The wrinkle i> 
due te the facet that the shoulders are 
not high enough te take up Che full size 
of the pattern. The extra size must 
be taken up on the shoulder seams. 
Take in the shoulders as little as pros. 
sible at the neek and as mnueh us neces- 1,43, stoping Shoulders UL 44. The Lining Must 





sire towsrd tihecarmi, ttl Make hee isiase wrinkle betiieionihe 
Taking in the shoulder seams will) trom Shoulder to Armhole Shoulder 


decrense the size of the armhole anid 
make it bind. Slash the arimn- 
hole a little until it feels just 
right. De net slash it toe 
much or your armhele will 
be too Jaree. C1 4b) 

Take off vour lining, tiiste 
the shoulder senms and = cut 
out the armhole on a line with 
slashes. Try the dining on 
Teenie len-he sure tlm it. 1s 
comfortable and then stiteh 
the shoulder seams, 

. Diagonal wrinkles in the 
back oof the lining may be 
handled in the same way. 
The same alteration that is 
made in the ning should be 
made in the outside waist. 








Il. 45 Tf the Bust ts Too 
Full it Pulls Up the Lining 


ADAPTING PATTERNS 10 
A PLG URE Tao AWN UN’ 
USUALEY “LARGE BUST. 
lll. 46. The Remedy is to This 1s the (QSe, That nheeces- 
Cove thadtuniie sine sice sarily of a large figure, but afin 

Across the Bus! igure ino whieh the bust. is 


2h PY: UNIO eID Ra say Ble 


laree dn preportian to the bust measire. A woman aieht measure 86 inches at the 
bust and vet have aouarrow back andavers full bust. 0 the bust as only a little fall, the 
alter tien eo be made an the unaderurm sean when vou rvcen the lining and waist. For 
anoisaally Taree bust the alteration must be tuade before you eut your good lining and 
outside nurterial, 

Ciet seme ttexpensive Lining material  Unblesehed muslin will answer perfoetly. fiw 
ouf your pattern, tellowing the tnstenedons, and eut th ont earcfully, unarhing the perfora- 
froms with tailors’ taehks. (Page So. Put the laine together and turn under the hems, 
Pollowine the pattert: tistruetions. 

Take a pieceal the lining material sax tnehes wide snd tong enough to reach across your 
fivure Co the underarnr seams. Phiee toover yotu bust and pit earefully ta your lin- 
Sees, 

Pat the Tinta an, ptiruning the frant Cowether with the front cdees just meeting, place 
(he pius about tle tneh apart. The dintne will draw in wrinkles that rau from the bust 
downward toward the wuderarnrd sem. Cu (i) Get some one toent the lintiuge straight 
nerass the fenre to the side-front seam and frome the side-front seam apward te within 
three-quarters af san ineloof the notehes tn the armhole. When the lining is eut. it wall 
separate as mime as the Gigtee requires and will drop in place over the bust. (UL 16.) 
Pin the edees carefully te the preee af hie underneath. Cn ho Rake the hoiag olf 
stmt laste: the edees of the slash to the pieee anderneath. Pra the hive an again te be 
sure that uf its perfectly. Take oat off and rip at apart, eutting Chrough the material 
itdernea th an a dine with the seams, 

These Tinting pieces are not to be used as a pattern, for mushn stretehes and is not 
seetrate. Take eneh pleee of thts altered finne and the corresponding piece of the pat- 
termand amake the same alteration on the pattern, ust the Titine pieees as a gutde, 
Slash the pattern frouts like the muslin 
mil separate the pieces of the pattern 
In the same wav, aud to the same ex- 
tent, and paste apiece of Ussue-paper 
under the slash.  heep the eorreeted 
tissiie-paper sud use UW for any dress 
tliat ealls for a lrenely lite, 

This aldcvation as tts dlastrated here 
is for oa figure unusually Tull at) the 
bust. bt will not, ob eourse, be neces- 
sury to make sueh an extensive altera- 
tion for tirures of a more normal shape. 


ele ed, ORIN IES: AN 
(eciive Wa GUN NUE 
SMALL BUST. Por the woman with 
anoumasually siall bust itis wiser te 
make up the lintuge tirst wy unbleached 
must before entime inte the reeular 
lintne. Where the bust is just a little 
nnder the average the alteration ean 
be tuade oat the underarcay sean The 
niterntion illustrated here ais) fer oan 
CANTFOETHTO Case, 

Cutoa hning of anbleaehed= mushn, 





ll 4 Viesres the Bust ts Wl 48.00 Some ot the Sve haste tl (aet her, avis noder the 
Smalbin Propertian to the Must be Taken hems and puttiug oon with the cdges 
Kesstof the Pisute Out 


of the beams just meeting. Pinot eare- 
fully. dt will fallin wrinkles below the 
bust. ML IT) Here aeain the hnine should be slashed straight across to the stde-front 
scam dnd trom the sile-front seam npward to within 3, ef an ineh of the armhole notelhes, 
LIN) Lap the slashed edges until the hning sets smoothly over the tigure.  Peon't 
try te mahe at snne er tight. Yon should have plenty of room te bre: the comtortably, 
atid the linine should net eompress the theure. 

Pin the edves of the slash, qihch Faho off the lining, baste in the alterations, 
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tryoit on again and afit fits perfeethy take 
Moaolfand rip ait apart. The edvos of the 
slde-front seams will he qageed where 
the dining was lapped. ven them olf, 
following the original seam line, 

Correef vour paper pattern, slashing 
fhe front and side front, lap the capes 
as mite: as dn the lining, and paste the 
edees torether. 

AMterations for an unnsually large or 
smal) Dust may de niade ona lreaeh din- 
Inga hrtoywith one or two darts, ora din: 
ing with a straight or eursved frond edge, 


AESISTING SANNA SRO 
ROWAN DeSTEOUS DIP kD ici. 

The lintig must be made arp in eheup 
material, Htted to the flrure and the 
allerations transferred to the paper puat- 
ternoatself. Plaee oostrip of the linia 
tater) ahout fo inehes wide aeross 
1 49. lithe Figure ts iW, SO.) The tining Wall your shoulders droumr one arm to. the 
Roundshouklered Reeqaites More Size Across other. Then 





pat oon the trink leioge 

whieh will run in wrinkles from thre 
nnderuin to the side-baek seni and stand ont aeross the baek CE 40) heeause of (hie 
round shoulders. 

Have some one eut the dining aeross the shoulders to the stdesback sears Cb 40) 
ond from the seams to within}. of an ineh of (he underarty seam. The Toto will spread 
apart and drop te the right place on vour ligure, CHIL 50.) 0 Mave some one pir the ei 
edges of the lining to the pices henenth it. 
Baste the pieces underneath and try tt on again, 
lit sets satisfuetorily, ent doapart and use the 
ploces in correcting your tissue panttern. Stash 
the pattern just where you slashed the Timing, 
seprrate Cle pieces the sume distance and place 
the tisste-paper underneath the slastr, 

you are only a little round-shouldered, you 
will not require as great a sepiration, 

For avery bad case of romnd shoulders a 
second ent should be made aeross the trial lin- 
ing about one-third the distanece between the 
neek and first slash. Slush aeross the eenter- 
back and side-hack portions nearly to the arm 
hole edge. Sepirate Che slashed preees as much 
ss the fignre requires, generally be to ly ineh. 

In eutting out the side dinek preserve an 
ever eurve along tte baek edge. Phe under- 
arm gore seldom needs any change, 





ALTERING, A PATILRN FOR AN OVER- 
ERIE CT FRGOURE. Onan over-ereet lignre the 
lining will wrinkle across the shoulders. CUI. 
ol.) Makeup the ning in eheap muslin and 
put ait on eorreetly.  Tlave some one slash tt across the center-haek portion and down (o 
side back to within 3. of an dueh of the naderarm seam. Cw. 52.) The edges of the slash 
should be lapped and pinned to remove the fulness in the limug. Deut lap the cdres too 
mueh or the shoulders will pull hack. 

Baste the slash, try the Tning on and then rip it apart. Where it tas been hupped 
the scam edges will be uneven.  Tritn them off. Alter your paper pattern, using the 
trial ining asa guide, slashing it and Tappig aod basting the cdges. 


UL 51. tifa Woman Stands 152. The 
too f rect Retueedy 


CHAPTERS 


ALTERING SKIRT, YOKE AND DRAWERS PATTERNS FOR 
FIGURES THAT VARY FROM THE AVERAGE 


Altering Gored Skirls tor Figures with Round or Prominent Abdomen or Prominent Hips— 
Altering Circular Skirt Patterns for Figures with Round or Prominent Abdomens or 
Prominent Hips—Altering Yoke Patterns for Figures that are Large or Small 
in the Waist—Altering Drawers Palterns for figures with Prominent Abdomens 


LTERING A GORED SKIRT. PAIFERN FOR A PROMINENT ABDOMEN, On fig- 
ux ures of this type a skirt pattern unless it Is altered wilh stand out at the front and 
at the sides. These women as a rule have tlat backs. A small pad worn under 

the eorset at the baek will fil in the hollow of the figure helow the waistline. 

For around or promiment abdomen or prominent hips it is advisable to cut half the skirt 
in eheap muslin before cutting vour good material. In working with the muslin find 
out gust what changes are heeessary to make the skirt fit vour figure. Then it will he 
safe to cut vour material, 

HHustration 53 shows the alteration 
that Is necessary to make a pattern 
ht a fgnre with a prominent abdo- oe C NORMAL 
men. The front of the skirt pattern WAISTUNE 
must de extended an inch or more at 
the top, this extension gradually de- 
ereasing to nothing at the dnp. 

In extendmg the gores the waist- 


a 


line leeomes smaller, so the side 3 

edges of the gore must be increased ie 

to keep the waisthne the original ._.HIP LINE __ 
SIZE. ik satan Eins extension aut NORE AIE Cras TLNE 
the sides should slope to nothing at 

thes -hiphitie. CH eatet olay sot 


pattern on a cheap muslin, mark the 
allowanee at the top und side edges 
of the: ure eS, Nlark the outline of Wl. 33% Altering a Gored Skort Pattern to Fit 
a Prominent Abdomen 





the orwinal pattern on the mustin 
with eolored chalk so that vou will have the original shape as a guide in fitting, but eut the 
niushn dbx the new larger onthne, 

Cut out the muslin, pat it together and baste the shirt to an inside belt. Try it on. 
[fort takes a good tine on vour figure and does not swing toward the front it is safe to eut 
your good material just as vou eut the muslin, De not use the muslin fer a cutting 
pattern tor iis edges streteh and beeome unrehable, Always eut from 2 paper pattern, 


A WOMAN WITH A ROUND ABDOMEN should take the side-front gore of the pattern 
and mark the hipline on it seven Inches below the normal waistline, cH. 54.) At the hip- 
line on the baek edge of the gore take up Jy of andneh. (Hl. O64.) This 24, of an ineh 
will change the crtire balanee of the gore, making the pattern hang straight instead of 
swinging toward the front, 

Hf it is necessary in a skirt of many gores vou could do the same thing to the next side- 
gore, but de not earry this alteration back of the hip. You ean increase the size of the 
dart-shaped plait if necessary until the baek edge of the goce above the hip forms a 

oS 


AVE RNG SUR eA eK at 


striteht line with the back edge 
below the hip. CULL Ot) The 
hack edge must never hecome 
hollow or conenave, CHI 54.) 


POR POSEN EN) ELERS 
take the gore pattern ino which 
the front edge comes over the 


HIP LINE fullest part oof the dips. 
a Pin the pattern together 
7 INCHES FROM and try it on the figure, to be a ene eacM 
NORMAL WAISTLINE sure whieh gore this is, NORMAL WAISTLINE 


A stiple alteration ts made 
in this gore suelr as is made for 
ao roipd abdomen, Take up ian 
dart-shaped plait ', of an ineh 
deep oat the back edge of the 
yore, letting it slope to nothing 
tthe lip. tllon) i oneces- 
sary ima skirt of many gares, 
the next gore teward the buck 
ean be altered in the same way, 
But the shape of the back gore 
should never be ehanged in al- 





WhS40 Alleration on a Goied terine the skirt pattern to fit (MW. 35. Altering a Grored Skirt 
R . ’ . 
Skirt Pattern for a Round the prominent hip. These prin- Pattern to Fit Prominent 
Abdomen ciples ean be apphed to any Hips 


gored skirt pattern. 


ALTERING —A--CIRCULAR Sik PRG Box 
A PROMINENT ABDOMEN. Ub ie warn 
lias a slichthy rounded or a decidedly promi- 
nent abdomen an alteration is weeessary to give 
her extra deneth at the top. Tf this alteration 
is not made in cutting, the skirt will draw up 
in frent and stand ontan an ugly meiner. 

The amount of the alteration will depend on 
the prominence of the abdomen. It may be 
neeessary to add from Jo an ineh te fly ineh 
to the skirt at the center-front, Jetting this 
llowanee slope to nothing at the fiyp. CTL 46.) 
if theabdomen is decided{, prominent it is bet- 
ter to lay the skirt pattern on austin first, nrark 





SN a ee the outline of the edge of the pattern wtthetiath 
1. 56. Altering a Circular Skirt Pattern to or bastings and leave sutiicient material beyond 
Fit a Prominent Abdomen the outline to raise the waistline as muel as 


necessary. Tt should fall ina straight dine 
from the fullest part of the abdomen to the bottom. Tn extreme eases if miey be necessary 
fo pnt a dart at the center-front, but usually a shght easing into the belt of the shirt at 
the front will be suthieient. 

In extending the top of the skirt vou make the waistline smaller, so if the weastline was 
the correct size Tor you in the first place it will be necessary to Increase the stze of the new 
waistline to keep it to the original size of the pattern. 

If only a smal) inerease is needed, the skirt ean be lifted a little at the buck, whieh will 
Inerease the waist size. Fora decidedly prominent abdomen slash the top of the musha 
at three places to the hipline (IH). 47), lay the pattern on the muslin and mark the new out- 
line on the top, separating the slashes sufficiently to make the new waistline the rich SIZO, 
Gd. 57.) This will take a little width out of the lower edge of the skirt, for von 
will find it neeessary to lay plaits in the pattern in order to make it He thet on the 
Titerial, 


$0) bill NI W DRE SSMARKRER 


Crt ont the mastina in the 
new outline, baste it te the 
Inside belt ane try toon to 
be sure that it drops tua 
straieht line ated) doesn't 
poke out oor swing at the 
front. 

If the muslin skirt Polls 
rho ogoad lines eut oa paper 
pattern with the correeted 
lies at the top and the 
rielt size at the waistline, 





°, \\ usine the ortetial pattern 
i | ih HN focal Troms Dante «0 
sme front the muslin Or you 

Wh 2. dare asans (he Wott Size of aC teitor Shot Patten Cay cet direc thy from the 


ongingnh pattern ourskinge 
fle osstee on Tlowsnee on yatr 
cool iatertil Chat yououistde in 
ert tie thre tunstite,. 
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SRIRGE PANELED RN TOR A EIOURI 
WIETE PROSINE NE FONDS. AMlark 
Phe fitplire: ote Che partternm seven 
inehes Techow the  iormaial west 
inte, A the lupline an the Tarek : 
edie of the pattern take up oon QINT AT HIP LINE 
chint-shaped oplut ote ineh deep OVER FULLEST PART OF HIP 
nndotiper ou inte aoething oat on HW OS Alten a Cacular Shut Potera to bit Promntoecot Hups 


INE ZinCues! FROM NORMALS 
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point gust aver the futlest part of 

(he hip. CUI aS.) Slash the pattern frou Cho tupper edge to the lipline to make the pattern 
re thar. CHUL SN) Phis Will Inerease Che size of the waist. Phe extra fulness ean either 
beooused inte the beltor taken ap doa small dart when nicking the shirt. Tieeattiag the 
shirt GU in the tree. ede above the plait, heeprag the baek edge straight. CUI os.) 


VicTE RING] A YORE “PNGIERINS Tsou: ast ois: lives: or -smiall av propiorian (G 
veut htps it will be neeessary facadter the waist sive of a eiventir yoke patteru, The 
rlteration ds very siaple, 

If the waist sice is foo small for you stash the yoke pattern frour the upper edge to the 
liiplrie. taaking the slashes in three pliees. CUE 39) Tn epemime the yoke pattern on 
vot uitterkil spread: the ipper edge mail itis the righ Sieefarsante CTH 4x02) 

[tthe waistline ds Goo duree for vous make three abirt-shiaped phtits on Che vohke pattern, 
Inyine the plats on the upper edge and lettiag thom: taper to nething at Che biplie. Cl. 
GO) The depthoof the plaits depends on the ainernt of alters Gen required, 
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abdomen will poll the drawers toward the front. Uo the drawers are lifted at the bach 
to correct Chis tendenes, the entire garment will be made shorter, 

lnoeutiing drawers fora prominent abdomen allow an extra inel or two at the top, 
tapering Che allowane away to nothing over the fap. Taeeirendar drawers the upper cde 
a the drawer pattern miuust be slashed and spread to eie the drawers the orteiial waist- 
ling, Whieh is mace smatler dp imating this alowanee. This alteradon is practically the 
same as altering the top af oa etecular shut for this type of theure. CHS. 6 and 7. 


CHAPTER 6 


MATERIALS—SPONGING—STEAMING—CUTTING—ETC. 


Right Side of Material—Sponging—Steaming—Nap or Pile—Cutting Stripes, Plaids. Figures and 
Diagonals—Cultting a Kimono Sleeve Garment—Handling Velvets—Silks and Chittons 


HE RIGHT SIDE. Most materials have a night and wrong side. In double-fold 

materials the right stde is folded inside to proteet it from becoming shop-worn, 

In materials where it is diffieult to tell the right side from the wrong the selvedge is 

usually smoother on the mght side than on the wrong side. In serge or diagonal weaves 
the twills run downward from left to night on the right side of the material, 


SPONGING. Almost all the wool materials should be sponged before they are used. 
Sponging shrinks the matertal and iit were not done before the material was made up the 
material would shrink the first damp day and ruin the appearance and possibly the useful- 
ness of the garment. Sponging also prevents the ordinary spotting from rain, drops of 
Water, ete. [tis a necessary protection to vour material, 

There are vertam wool materials sueh as velours, duvetyvn, wool plush and materials of 
similar character that should not be sponged. Very thin. open-meshed materials should 
not be sponged either, but most wool materials should be sponged either at the store where 
you buy them orathome. Most large shops will do the sponging for vou, but it is easy to 
doit yourself. If you are uncertain as to whether your material should be sponged or not 
experiment with a small piece of it first. [fit shrinks too mueh or changes its appearance 
or color, do not sponge it. 

lor sponging you will need a large table and ironing blanket and a strip of heavy un- 
bleached muslin the width of vour material and one-half its length. 

sefore spouging your material cut off the selvedge or clip it at intervals. Lay your 
material fare down on the table. Wet the muslin with cold water and wring it out. 
Spread if out, pulling out all the wrinkles and lay it over half of your material. Fold 
the other half of the material over it, roll the material and sponging cloth together ina 
tight roll and let it he overmght, covered with a piece of muslin and some newspapers so 
that the moisture will be retained. 

In the morning unroll the material, pressing it dry on the wrong side as vou unroll it. 
In sponging material of double width open it out its full width and sponge it in the same 
was. using a double width of mushn lor the shrinking process. 

The heavier wash materials of the cotten and Lnen order should be shrunk in the same 
way before they are made up. 

Vonles, fine mulls, organdies, swisses, ete., are not to be shrunk, fer the shrinking changes 
them too much and they are not as pretty afterward. 


STEAMING. Certain wool materials. such as velonrs and duvetyn should, be steamed 
instead of sponged. Use the same table, rroning blanket and unbleached muslin as for 
sponging. Lay the material face down on the blanket as for sponging. Wet the muslin 
and lav it over the material as For sponging Held an iron so that it just touehes the 
material enough to let the steam go through the material. Pass it over the muslin, but 
do not let it rest on it or it will mark the material. It must just touch the muslin, 


NAP OR PILE. Velvet. velveteen, panne velvet, corduroy and plush, and a few wool 
materials hke broadeloth have a distinct pile or nap. Exeept in the ease of a kimeno 
sleeve garment the nap or pile must run the same way in every part of the garment. tn 
matenals with a pile sueh as velvet. velveteen, corduroy or plush, the material must he 
used with the pile running up so that the nap will fall out and show the full richness and 
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depth of color. IF the ile ran down 
it would flatten down and lose its 
appearanee of thekness and depth. 

With panne velvet in which the 
pile is purposely ilattened the pile 
should run down. 

You ean tell whieh is up and whieh 
is down by running yeur hand across 
the material. When the material 
feels rouch the pile is running up, and 
when it feels smooth under your hand 
it is running down. 

Some velvets have straight pile 
with no up or down. They ean be 
eut either way. 

In broadeloth the nap must run 
down, otherwise it will roughen up, 
become woolly and wear badiy. 

In all materials with a nap or pile 
the material takes the hght one way 
with the pile running down, and an- 
other wav with the pile running up, 
so that if all parts of the garment were 
not «ut with the pile running the 
same was the varment would look as 
though it were made from two shades 
of the same material. 

In kimono sleeve garments that 
are cut without a seam on the shoul- 
der or in one piece it ts Impossible to 
have the nap or pile run the same way 7 eZ an 
at the front and back. Get the hest Hi. 61. Matching Cross Stripes al Underarm Seam 
effect possible at the Front, the back ts 
less noticeable. In the pile fabrics let the pile ran up in the front, in broadeloth and panne 
velvet have the pile run down in the front. 





CUTTING STRIPES AND PLAIDS. Stripes. plaids and figured materials require more 
eare in cutting than plain materials. 


AN IRREGULAR PLAID can rarely be used on the bias, consequently the ways of 
making it up are hmited. A dress made of irregular plaid requires more material than 
one made of regular plaid. The darkest stripes should run across the hottum with the 
hghter tones up, as the shading in this direetion is better. 

It must always be borne in mind throughout the cutting, that all pieces of the pattern 
must be plaeed with the upper part in the same <«lireection on the material. An amateur 
had hetter use an even plaid. 

In the beginning decide which stripe, plaid or figure is best for the center of the front and 
back. 

In making a waist of striped or plaid material the stripes or plaids must match. It ts 
advisable to cut and fit vour waist lining first, if vou are using one. Then if alterations 
were made vou can alter the pattern of the outside waist before cutting veour material. 
If vou altered it afterward the alteration would spoil your arrangement of the stripe or 
plaid. 

A plaid waist should be eut with as few pieees as possible. Jt ean be made 
either on the straight or the bias of the material. Before you eut out vour ma- 
terial deeide which stripe, plaid or figure will look best at the center front and 
eenter hack. In eonsidering the position of the lnes of the stripes and plaids you 
must consider the crosswise as well as the lengthwise hnes of the material so that 
it will look well on the figure. In a plaid waist match the heavy hnes_ of 
the plaid where the waist is Joined at the underarm seam. (Il. 61.) Arrange the plaids 
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cto es sO that when the waist us closed) the  elosing 
yee Wee EM ue will uot break the perfeet succession of the plaids, 
Ee ae peters The erosswise phids in front must be ona lime with 
the plaid in baek so that when the underarm seani is 

jeined the plaids will mateh perfeeths. CUI G1.) 
When making a waist of striped material, if the 
stripes of the material are eut bias or if the wast 
Itnely is ent oom the: bias, follow the same rules given 
im the parmieraplis 
uhove for eutting the 

plaids. 
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CUTTING A SKIRT 
OF PLAID. In ecut- 


ting a gored skirt 
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Wb. 62. Matches Paid at Stde Seams 
of Skirt 


of plaid materind deeide on the 
line or stripe that will look best at 
the center front. After the Pront is 
eut, lay it on your eutting table and 163. Center Back or Front 
place the uneut material beside i Seam of Circulor Shut 
with the lengthwise and crosswise 

stripes mateling. HL 62.) Plaee the pattern of the side 
gore on dhe material, matehing the front, and eut tf. 

Matehing a plaid or stripe in this way frequenthy menus 
wasting some of veur material That is unaveidiable, tow - 
ever, for the phud oor fgure must mite even iW the pattern nia . a. Peat cit act 
has to be moved the width of a plaid or tigure before the cor- Sean Sart onelad 
reet posifian is found. Cuteach core of the shirt in the same 
way so that the stripes and plaids will matel in every gore, 

[lustration 62 shows a skirt eutof phud material fa this ease the uneut material had to 
be lifted ap inorder teamateb the erosswise plaid. making i necessary ta waste some of the 
material at the top. Hh G2. This happens se frequently, am cutting plaids that you 
must bay extra material fora pha shirt or dress. 

Striped, cheeked and plaid materials are very good-looking ina two-piece eiventar skirt 
witha bias sean down the front. (CHE 63.) 0 The 
pittern will give vou expliert directions for ent- 
ting it in plaid or striped materiads, so that vou 

Spe vd wilh wed the proper bias at the sea Follow the 
rye eat VT ote it PEO US al ke SCUIM. oliow the 
Oe direetious carefully. 

ren fh ocutting a eirenlar skirt of plaid or striped 
material ent one side first amd then remove the 
pattern. Lay the pleee that you have ent upon 
the moterint and mateh the plaid or stripes at all 
paints before cutting other half of the skirt. 
Wher the skirt is put together the prominent hites 
of the plaids or stripes should have a mitered 
HlO35. Matching the Design in effeet as shown in Lllustration 63 and Ihis- 

Figured Silk tration G4. 
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FIGURES AND FLOWERS. Alatenals with tig- 


ures and thowers must also be matehed earcfully 
at the seatms. Usually one Tine of flowers runs up 
and the next ne down, but when they all run the 
sume way you must decide whether you want 
then to run upor down in your dress and use them 
In the same position Hi every plece. Otherwise 
your dress will have a very pecuhar effeet. In cut- 
(ing a skirt, ete., where several breadths are jomed 
towether it js important thal the pattern or figures 
should mateh at the seams. This can not always be 
done by simply joming breadths at the selvedge. logether 

It will sometimes be necessary to lap the seeand 

breadth over the first, as shown tn Hlnstration 65, to bring the corresponding figures to- 
gether at the seam. Turn under the edge of the second breadth and pin ie in the correct 
position. Join the other breadths in the same way for both sides of the slart.  Slip-stiteh 
the breadths together from the outside by slipping the needle along mside the fold) cdee of 
the upper breadth and then taking a stiteb in the under breadth as shown in Iustration 66, 
When the skirt is turned inside out it will be found that the shp-stitching forms a basting 
of the joining. It is usually better te cut off the selvedge, for the material will give more 
if the selvecd@e ds ent. 

In entting a cored skirt if there is a decided fig- 
ure in the material, fold the front breadth leneth- 
wise through the center of the fignre so that the 
design will balanee and not make the skirt look 
one-sided, 

If the skirt has neo seam at the front lay the 
front edge of the pattern even with the fold and 
eut the gore. Place the pattern of the first gore 
upon the second gore and mark the design of the 
material gpon the pattern. Lay this second gore 
5 pattern on the material so that the figures machked 
3 on the pattern will mateh these on the material. 
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4 (nt each gore as direeted here. 
4 CUTTING DIAGONALS. Diagonals shel 
We { not be en. with two hias edges meeting as the 
x . ‘ . . ‘ 
" i lines will come together at entirely different 


es 4 angles. cSee illustration GS.) This) difficulty 
ean be overcome if you have wide: enough ma- 
terial. OA diagonal rarely has a pereeptible nap 
and the lengthwise and erosswise of the material 
are so alike that there is no dissimilarity either in 
uppearames or adn wearne qualities between 
them. So if vor want the dilawenal te run the 
same wav in both sides of vour garment cut one-half lengthwise of the material and thre 
other half crosswise. (I. 67.) Before doing so you must make certain that there is no 
perceptible difference in color and shading between the crosswise and lengthwise of your 
material, Take it to a strong helt and turn a bit of it at right anwles to itselP. This 
brings the lengthwise and crosswise thread in the same position thes will take in the gar- 
ment and vou can easily tell aif tt is safe to cut veur material that way or not. 

‘ach half of the warment will have ta be ent separately and neither the front 
nor the back ean be eut en aie fold of the 
woods, 

lirst ent one-half of the garment lengthwise of 
the material, then lay this half on the materi 
erossWise with the right sides together and the 
dinvonals of each yrece exactly over cach other, 
and running exactly in the same direetion, (Hl. 
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Ill. 65. Bias Edges Meeting Oy.) 
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CUTTING A KIMONO SLEEVE GARMENT. Often in cutting a garment with kimono 
sleeves the material will not be wide enough to cut the pattern without piecing, 
This piecing seam enn be made to appear part of the design by trimnung it to mateh the 
trimming of the garment. The seam can be hemstitched, faneyv-stitehed, pypped, machine- 
stitehed, and, in the case of thin materials, trimaned with lace insertion, ete., so that the 
seam will really add to the effeetiveness of the sleeve. 


HANDLING VELVETS, SILKS AND CHIFFONS. — In using velvets, plushes, corduroy, 
or silk be very eareful about using pins. Use tine steel pins or needles, so as to mark 
the material as httle as possible. Ordinary pins make holes in silks and eliffons and scar 
velvets, plushes, ete. 

A fine necdle and silk thread should be used in basting velvets, ete., and also in basting 
silks, for cotton thread leaves a murk. 

When stitching velvets, plushes and eordurey, loosen the tension on the machine and 
lighten the pressure of the presser foot by holding the finger under the presser bar lifter, 

Clip your bastings every four or tive Inches or even eloser when you are ready to take 
them out. Pulling Jong basting thre:ds from silks, velvets or fine thin materials is likely 
to make a bad mark or tear the material. 

In stitehine sheer materials ike chiffon, silk crépe, erépe de Chine, ete., that are hkely 
to pucker while the stitehing is being done place a narrow strip of tissue-paper under the 
material where you are going to stitehait. After itis stitehed tear the paper away. 

When using materighs that fray easily allow an extra quarter of an Inch on all ordinary 
three-cighths of an ineh seam edges. This extra one-quarter of an ineh allowance must 
not be overlooked when vou baste np your garment. No extra allowance is necessary 
on the outlet seamis.  (Alarked by large single perforations.) As soon as you have cut 
out the garment overeast the armhole and neck edges. 

In sdk materials hike taffeta, erépe de Chine. charmeuse, satin and materials of similar 
character the selvedge edges are offen used as a finish. Of course this is enly possible 
when the edge of the pattern is straight as in the case of a straight-edged tunic, straight- 
edged tlounce, ete. 
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WAISTS, BLOUSES AND SHIRT-WAISTS, 
PART I—DRESS WAISIS 





Patterns—Cutting—Lining Materials—Making the Lining—Altering the Lining—The Lining 

Seams—Lining Closing—Inside Beli—Finishing Edges of Lining—Putting Together Outside 

Dress Waist—Finishing Outside Dress Waist —Collar—Collarless Neck—Sleeves— Armhole— 
Waistline of Dress Waist 


ATTERNS. Purehase dress waists. shirt-waists and blouse patterns by the bust 

Pp measure, (Chapter 2 on Butteriek Patterns, page W—Correet Way to Take the 

Bust Measure.) The right size is very important for it does away with unnecessary 
fitting and altering. 

A woman may measure exactly thirty-six Inches in the bust and vet be longer or shorter 
waisted than the pattern, or have a longer or shorter arm. Before cutting vour material 
compare the lencths of the waist and sleeve with the corresponding lengths of the person 
for whom the waist, ete.. is being made. (Chapter 5, pages 19 --21). Sometimes it ts difficult 
to get the length of the pattern itself when a neck is open and the sleeve is kimono. But- 
terick patterns are made the eorrect length for a fimure measuring about 14). inehes from 
the normal collar seam at the back of the neck to the normal waistline at the center back. 
liv a pattern is long or short waisted for vou, or long or short sleeved, alter it according to 
Instructions given in Chapter 3, pawes TO, 20 and 21. 

Jf vour figure is unusual tin any way, large or small in the bust, round-shontdered, ete... 
the pattern should be altered according to instructions given in Chapter 4. If it is neces- 
sary to make any alterations in the pattern it is best to make them im the lining first, 
if the pattern hasa lining. The same alterations can then be made in the outside. 


CUTTING. Before cutting your material read Chapter 6 on Materials, Sponging, 
Steaming, Cutting, ete. 


LINING MATERIALS. China silk, silk mull and the better grades of perealine are 
the best lining materials in suk and wool. 

Brussels net may be used in silk or cotton materials. 

Lawn may be used for a ning in the heavier cottons. 

Brussels net and Georgette erépe are the linings used Tor lace, ehiffons, Georgette, ete. 

Mousseline de soie is also used for the lining of an evening dress. 

In dress waists. ete., where it does not show, the lining should be of white or 
flesh color. Under a transparent waist the lining should be the same color as the skirt 
or drop skirt, otherwise there will be a sharp break in color between the waist and skirt. 

Lay the pattern on the matertal following the layout for vour size pattern and width 
of materialin the Deltor Layouts. If there is no Deltor in your pattern follow the instrue- 
tions given in the pattern for cutting. 

Some dressmakers advocate cutting cotton linings crosswise of the material although 
the material does net cut economically that way. The advantage is that matertal cut 
erosswise will give very little, if at all. and the lining may be further: strengthened by making 
it double at points where the greatest strain will come. 

Mark all the perforations with tailors’ tacks. (Chapter 16, page S5.) 

Mark all the notches with contrasting colored basting thread, taking two or three 
stitehes to mark eaeh noteh. Orinstead of marking the notches vou ean clip them, cutting 
them suthciently deep so that you can see them easily, but no deeper than is absolutely 
necessary, 
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Teeth back, the heel 
portions should be re- 
Inforeed toa correspoud- 
Ine heweht. 


PUTTING THE TINS 
ING> TOGETHER. Baste 
UH the pieces tovether, 
enrefully, followime the 
Deltor for putting to- 
vether or the Thustrated 
Justruetions imelided in 
the pattern, 

Pat the lnime on, 
bringing the two elosinge 
rdees  towether. in 
them earefidly, placing 
the first proiat the weaist- 


line, Sineoth the lining 
ever the teure both 
front and beek ond be 


earetnl tliat the waist- 
hive of the lining is at the 
waistline oof the tioure. 
Make any litthe altera- 
ion at the outlet sess 
arr art the frist 

A blonse oor enmitsele 
laine CTs. OO nnd FO) 
should be oa httle easier 
in fitting then a fitted 
lity except when the 
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cannsole dining is used for an evening waist. %1 
Draw the lining up well at the shoulder seams, ont 
but not enough te draw it from vonr waisthne, ; 
It may he fitted at these senms i litle more ie 
snugly ina final fitting. : 


ALTERING THE LINING, Sometimes after 
the shoulders are carefully pinned there will bes 
wrinkles in the front between the shoulder and ; 
peek. These wrinkles are caused by the natural 
hollow of the shoulder. In this ease the shoulder 
senms must be ripped apenand the front stretched 
to the back from the eenter of the shoulder te 
the neck. Wriiakles at the back near the neck are 
often caused by the lining betne too kane-waisted, " 
Or the shoulder may have been sloped toe miueh 
if the person is very square-shouldered, Tt as 
hettor to rip the basting and pin the seam) again. 

If the waist draws to one side it means the 
walstlines have not been pinned together at the 
line of basting. The top of the darts, if there are 
any, must come just below the curve of the bust 
and they may be ratsed or lowered if necessary. 

If the armbates feel teo tight: be careful not to |: 
gouge them out under the arm or at the front. | 
Snip the armholes about 2.5 of anineh, to eve 
sufficient spring for the arm. Tf ait isn’t enough 

pare the edges off a little and snip the seams a 

trifle deeper. Tf the neck is tee igh or tight yy 37. 
eut i out the same way, taking care not to do 

too much at onee, 

Pin the alterations and mark carefully the line of pins with tailor’s chalk. Without 
removing the pins baste through chalk marks keeping a well-shaped line for the scams. 
Trv the lining on again to be sure that the alterations are right. Stiteh the seams just. 
outside the basting so as not to make the waist smaller, bearing in mind that the sewing 
ol the seams will tighten the Hniog a tritle. Stitehing outside the bastings also allows you 
to take them out, Tor if vou stitch on top of them it will be tmpossible to pull them out. 





Seams Sashed, Overcast and Bound 


THE LINING SEAMS. In stitehbing the side-back seams have the bark next to the 
feed of the machine and the side back next to the presser foot, and hold the parts well 
upat each end of the presser foot. Otherwise the side-back seams are lithle to pucker and 
pull when being sewn. [nh making seams in whieh one portion is fulled on teanother, place 
the full portion downward next to the fecd because i it is placed next to the presser 
foot, the foot would be likely to push the fulness out of place. 

Ina blouse or eamisele lining the seams ean be French seamed (Chapter 17. page S6), 
or bound with seam-binding, (page SS). or finely overcast. (Chapter 16, page S2.) Use 
ribbon sceam-binding on silk, and lawn bindmg on a cotton hning. 

In a fitted lining noteh the seamsat the waistline and two or three times above and below 
it, enough to allow them to le flat when pressed. Bind the seams neath with mbbon 
seam-binding, run on loosely and press them open. (Page SS.) Some dressmakers prefer 
to overeast the seams elosehy and most inported Freneh dresses are finished in that way. 

In some linings, especially those of lawn, the seam edges are siinply pinked. | Tustra- 
tion TE shows a seam edee bound, another overcast, a third notehed and ready to bind. 
It also shows the notching necessary to make a side seam lie tlat when it is pressed open. 


THE LINING CLOSING. If a hem is allowed at the closing edge, the hem or clesing 
line is usually indieated by a noteh at the top and another at the bottom of the pattern. 
Fold a line from one of these notelies to the other, keeping the hem an even width. Later 
this will be turned over for the closing, Makea stay for the hooks and eves from an extra 
strip of thin lining two inehes wide. Fold it lengthwise through the center and place it 
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on the anside of the ming with a fold at the line that marks the losing. Turn over beth 
(hieknesses and baste theme vers carefully. Phen stiteh with one row of stitching &. of 
anineh from the edge and another 38 ofan inet inside of that. (UL 7b) 

Where no hemris allowed at the elasiug edge of the lining 
It Is Teeessary to faee at. Cut two pieees of the lintng 
material the same outline as the trout ar back where the 
opening comes, and about two inehes wide. Boste one on 
(las outside of wach front or baek with their right) sides 
together. Stiteh the senmis and turn the facing over toward 





the anstde. Stiteh UW gust as vou would a hemmed edge. 
IW. 72.0 Hook and Eye on Hlooks and eves are then sewed on. (Chapter 2, 
Inds of Belt Lape page P16) Sew the hooks and eves right through the lining 


allowing the stitehes to go through to the right side so as 
too make the sewing strong and durable. Be careful in sewing en the hooks and eves on 
the second stde to have them exactly correspond in position to those of the opposite side. 


INSIDE Bhbd. An taside belt is sometimes used in titted liniues. Get the regular 
stk or eotton belting for this prrpose and 
taathke at three inehes longer than vour 
Willst teasure. Thom back am inmeh and oa 
halfateaeh ond, sew ona hook an one edge 
atte Ve eve on the other chk Fh) and 
hem the raw edges over thearends. CML 72.) 
Marth the eenter of the belt aud sew ito to 
the center front seam i the lining opens 
at the back.  Tfott opens in the front, sew 
io to the center back of the line with the 
lower cdee of the belt half an ineh above 
the normal watstlige. CU TS.) Sew aeross 
the width of the belt with ao lone eross- 
stiteh to the tuside af the seam, 


bie ESD SCo SNe NEG RON NI AR SIPIOOE | 
PDGOhS OF TRE EINING. depends on) the 
huthy uimtertal and on the waist material. 
lnosalk or eotten dintnes turn the edzes 
under; chp them whenever necessary to 
make therm die that. ln the sak dining finish 
thet with mbborn seam-binding seweel on 
Hat he a facing. tno eotten lining use 
lawn binding tn the same wan. tt. 

Narrow daee may be whipped to the 
edges, CEI 70.) This is always done ina Preneh dress or suy good dress. 

If the Taine is of net or Georgette. narrow lace may trim the neek and armholes. (1b 70) 
Apply the lnee as explained in Ghistration S20, page 15-6 er the edges tmiay be finished 
With aonarrow bias fneing (Chapter T page Oy) of the lining matertal and narrow lace 
Whipped te theedge, or the neek and arnthole edges may be pieoted. | Chapter 24, page 11) 





3. Reinlorceement, Bound Seams, Inside Belt 


1 TOR OL NV CAMISOL?T LINING. used) under transparent materials may be 
fished with a faeig of the ning material Oran allowanee tay be made tor a hen if 
the pattern has none and the her used to formta casing. The lower cdge of the facing 
or hem: max be machine hemstitehed. One or two additional rows of herastitehing may 
be put below asa trimming. Lace maa be whipped to the top aif desired. oT 69.) Werk 
aobuttenhoele ina the ning at each side of theeontern runambben through the easing CHL. 69) 
ana tte the ribbon an a bow, 

A Wideband of lace miay be used to trim the tap. (Chapter 27. pave [34 

Or the top of the enimisole Tinting may be turned to the outside and covered with lace 
beading.  Rabbor ais tind through the beading ane tred ina bow, 

The shoulder-straps of a eamisole lining may be of ribbon or laee. iE. 60.) 

The tinish of the lower edee of the dintag depends on the design of the pattern of the 
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waist. If it is a fitted lining extending below the waistline and net attached to another 
edge, it may be finished aeeording to the instruetions for fimshing the neek and arnihole 
edges of silk or cotton Linings on the preceding page. Or the edge may be simply bound 
with seam-binding. 


THE OUTSIDE WAIST should be pat together according to the Deltor or THlustrated 
Instructions with the pattern. 

Tf any alterations were made in the ning the same alterations should be made in the 
outside warst. Try the waist on to be sure that it fits property. 


FINISHING THE OUTSIDE WAIST. The tinish depends on the material and = the 
design of the pattern. The scams are fimshed ditferently for silk, wool and cotton. 
(haptershi..| 

The underarin seams of a lamono waist made of a non-transparent material should be 
clipped to prevent their drawing at the enrve. They are then tinely overeast or bound with 
seam-binding. If the material is transparent, eut away the seam to oie-quarter of an inch 
width and overeast it finely, or have the seam machine hemstitehed, (Chapter 25.) 

Pieemg ina kimono sleeve where the matenal is transparent should be machine hem- 
stitched): (Chanter 2a.) “Inany ther miternalat may be jnpeds (Chapter 260 ln 
silks or satins the piecing seam may be machine hemstitched or fagoted. (Chapter 25.) 


THE COLLAR. Removable and attached collars for the open neck and the high 
eollar are Given in Chapter 23. page PEO. 


FINISHING A COLLARLESS NECK. Jn sheer matemalts the edge of a coltlarless 
neck may be pieoted (Chapter 25, page PEO) or bound with a bias binding (Chapter 26, 
page 131). 

In silk. satin, heavier cotton matertals and linen the neek edge may le bound. 

In wool materials the neck edge may be bound with a lighter weight materia like satin, 
or with braid. 

In any material whieh is not sheer the neck edge may be picoted. 

A soft finish is much used on silk and wool materials and on velvet. For this soft finish 
turn under the seam allowanee on the neek edge and cover it with seam-binding sewed on 
Hat like a facing. No sewing should show on the outside. In silk and wool materials if 
there are seams or closing edges or embroidery or trimming of any sort. the inner edge of 
the seant binding may be tacked to the seam, closing edge. ete. In any other ease it should 
be left free and simply lie flat against the edge. Press the neck edge and since there 
is no strain on it the seam-binding will He flat against the neek and stay in place. In 
velvet the inner edge of the seam-binding may be blind-stitehed, for this ean ensily be 
done invisibly on this material. In heavier cotton and linen materials use seam-binding 
asa taeing, The inner edge must be hemmed invisibly or stitehed in place on wash 
materials. 


THE SLEEVES are considered by some people as the most ditheult part of a costume. 
Great caution Is necessary to keep them exactly alike. from the time the sleeves are cut 
until they are finished and sewed in the armhole. If not correctly cut and basted, one 
sleeve may be larger than the other. ]f they are not stitehed in the armbole exactly alike, 
one may twist While the other hangs without a wrinkle. The finish of the bettem of a 
dress sleeve is handled in Chapter 25, page 111. 

In sewing ina set-in sleeve hold the sleeve toward vou when basting it or sewing it by 
hand, for it ts easter to control the ease or fulness in this position. 


THE ARMHOLE. Donot bind thearmhole. After the sheeve has been sewed in. overeast 
the armhole searn unless the material is transparent and is to be machine hemstitehed. 
In sheer matemal whieh is not hemstitehed the armhole seam should be cut to about 
one-quarter ot an ineh width before overceasting it. 


THE RIS I SHA@F MHEASAIS TENE OF THE OL 1 SIDE. WAISD Maca. mriattoreon stale. 
Follow the information given with the pattern. The waist may be made separately or 
joined to the skirt. Tn both eases instructions for finishing it are given with the pattern, 


CHAPTER 8 


WAISTS, BLOUSES AND SHIRT-WAISTS,. PART IL. 


Blouse ‘Materials and Trimmings--Seams —Collars— Cutfs— Collarless Neck —Blouse Closing— 

Plaitings or Frills —Bottom of Blouse— Shirt-Waist Materials—Seams—Front Closing—Blind 

Closing—Gibson Tuck- Back Yoke—Neckband—Slash in Sleeve— Cutfi—Sewing in the 
Sleeve — Bottom of Shirt-Waist— Buttonholes— Detached Collar 


HE SEPARATE BLOUSE is made on easier fitting nes than the dress waist with 
a fitted limng. The stvle, use and materials demand this easier fit. When a blouse 
is nade of a material that is not transparent the general prineiples for making it 
are the same as for finishing the dress waist. (Chapter 7, Part 1.) When a blouse is 
made of a transparent matcnal everything is done to give it the sheerest effeet possible. 


MATERIALS AND TRIMMINGS. Transparent blouses are made of lace, trimmed 
with lace, or of net trimmed with lace or embroidery. They are also made of Georgette, 
ehitfon, erépe de Chine or silk voile and trimmed as elaborately as one Hkes with em- 
broidery, beading or laee. All the newest designs for embroidery, beading and braiding 
ean be had in the Butterick Transfers llustrated in NEEPLE-ART. The methods of applying 
lace are given in Chapter 27. pages 134-156. Blouses of eotton voile or hatiste may be 
trimmed with embroidery, lace, hand drawn-werk and hand hemstitching. The latter are 
easy to do on cotton voile or batiste beeause the threads draw casity.  Handkerehief 
linen is lovely with hand drawn-work or hand hemstiteling or lace, or a combination of 
the two, as thev make material look more transparent. 

Hane drawn-work and hand hematitehing ean be done on erépe de Chine, Georgette and 
silk voile, but the threads are more difficult to draw, 

Embroidery, beading and drawn-work used on the body of a blouse should be done 
before the underarm seam is closed. It is easier to handle the work in this way. 

On many of the more transparent blouses machine hematitching is the only trimming. 
(Chapter 25, page 118.) 


SEAMS. Underarm and sleeve seams are usually Freneh seams. (Chapter 17, 
page S6.) For shoulder and armhole seams the shecrest effeet is given by machine hem- 
stitehing. ft can be used on any of the transparent matenals nniess handwork is used 
on the blouse. In that ease if the sheer seam is desired it is better to use Valeneiennes or 
Cluny seaming. Valenciennes seaming is the best to use on batiste. Chany shonld he 
used on eotton voile, handkerehief Tinen, Georgette or erépe de Chine. The seaming is 
putin with narrow rolled liems. (Chapter 27, page 133.) 

A very fine cord piping is used to finish the shoulder and armhole seams of many fine 
French blouses. (Chapter 26, page 131.) The cord piping should be imelnded mn the 
seams and then trimmed off with the seams to one-quarter of an inch width. The edges 
are finely overeast. (Chapter 16, page 82.) This effeet, of course, is not as sheer as the 
seauplng or machine hemstitehing. 

A tailored effeet ean be given a sheer blouse by turning the shoulder seams toward the 
shoulder, and the armhole seam toward the neek, and stitehing ¢lose to the seam on the 
outside of the blouse. The seam should then be trimmed off to one-quarter of an inch 
depth and finely overcast. (Chapter 16, page S2.) 

wléadl tints seams shonld be made us Creans pieuais as possible, 


COLLARS. Collars may be single or double according to the transparent effect desired, 
When a single collar is to be joined to a blouse of a material sufficiently transparent for 
42 
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the joining to show through ta the outside, or if part of the collar Joining rolls to the out- 
side and shows, the daintiest effeet is given by machine henistitehing the seam or byw using 
Valenerennes or Cluny lace seaming in the joining. If the collar Joming does not roll to the 
outside, the Joining can be made with a narrow flat fell seam. (Chapter 17, page 7.) 

A single or double collar should never be joined ta the neek of a transparent blouse 
with a facing, for it makes a thiek seam whieh will show on the ontside. 

The outside of a double eollar should be sewed to the neek edge of the blouse. The 
edge of the inside collar or collar ning should be turned in and fidled over the sewing. 

The single collar can be put on with machine hemstitehing or seaming. 

It is advisable to avoid a seam in the edee of either single or double collars in a trans- 
parent material, if possible. Jn the case of a single collar a hem: is the best finish for the 
outside edge when it is plain, 


THE COLLARLESS NECK. | Instructions for finishing the collarless neck are given 
in Chapter 7. page 41. 


THE CUFFS. When the design is suitable the making and finishing of the cuff may 
mateh the making and tinishing of the collar. The joining of the cutf to the sleeve may 
mateh the fimshing of the shoulder and armbole scams when the sean finish is suitable. 
The same general principles are apphed to the cuff as to Che collar, and are simply adapted 
to suit the design of the ceutt. 

The cutfs may be closed with buttons and buttonholes, or with buttons and loops, 
(Chapter 24, page 114.) Or the buttons mas be simply ornamental and the closing 
made underneath with hooks and eves or tinv snap fasteners. (Chapter 24. page I16.) 


THE CLOSING OF THE BLOUSE depends on the degree of softness and dressiness 
that vou want to @ive to the blouse. The elosing of the waistline is always made secure 
with a hook and eve, or button and loop. (Chapter 24. page 114.) Above, suap fast- 
eners are sometimes used (Chapter 24, page 116). or sometimes a waist Is fastened with 
buttons and buttonholes, or sometimes buttons and loops. But quite often when the blouse 
laps a great deal at the waistline, and is soft and full. the only closing above it 1s made by 
a faney pin at the open neck. 

For the back-closing blouse snap fasteners are not very secure. Tt is better to use small 
buttons and buttonholes, 


PLAITINGS OR FRILLS are usually made of a single thiekness of the material and 
may be finished with a picoted edge, a narrow hem or Valenciennes Jace, net or point 
(esprit footing. Ifa hem is used it should be machine hemstitehed, or hand bemstitehed 
(Chapter 25), or hand hemmed (Chapter 18) or machine stitched. 

Plaitings are very pretty in Georgette. crépe de Chine, cotton voile, handkerchief Jinen 
and batiste. Organdy plaitings are very dainty on cotton voile, and net plaitings are often 
used on handkere}ieF nen and crépe de Chine. 


WHEN A BLOUSE EXTENDS BELOW THE WAISTLINE and is to be worn inside 
the skirt. it is usually finished at the waisthne with a ceasing through which an elastic or 
drawstring is run to regulate the size. (Chapter 25, page LIT.) The tower edge is finished 
with a narrow hem. 

Jf the blouse is worn outside the skirt the finish of the lower part depends on the style 
and mateniat of the blouse. 


A BLOUSE THAT COMES JUST TO THE WAISTLINE is usually finished with a belt 


easing. (Chapter 23, page 111.) 
SHIRT-WAISTS 


HIRT-WAISTS are usually given a more maunish effect tn their making and finishing 
than a bloust-waist. 


MATERIALS. Tub silks and satins, radium silks, cotton, silk or wool shirtings, the heavier 
qualities of crépe de Chine, pongee, dimity, madras and linen are the best materials 
to use for shirt-waists. 
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THE SEAMS mav be finished as) Freneh 
seins or as flat stitched seams, or lapped 
seams. (Chapter 17. pages S6 and S87.) 





THE FRONT CLOSURG. Shirt-waisis. are 4 = ee 
finished wath a box plait or coat closing. The 4 
matlang of the box-plait closing on the right } 
front i shown in) Hlustration 74 and = the j . 
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MW. 74.0 The ox-Plast Closing 





Wh 75. The Finished Low Plait 


finished box plait in Tltstration 75. A hem 
is turned and the raw edge ineluded in the 
folio thediem,. CHE) 


THE OAD CLOSING isannde lw turnine 
hoth hems on the wrong side, basting and 
stituhing them. (IL 76.) 





A Bide -CLOSESC...olk- the <wiist. 1 


il. 76. Ftinished Etfect ot Coat Closing 


> 2-= . to have a Jdind closing, a fy must be 
cs... appled to the clasing edge. The tly 


a 


should be made double, Tolded leneth- 
Wise through the center, and a seam 
turned in at each edge. The fold edges 
are basted together and then sewed in 
| pesition. (11) 77.) 


| THE GIBSON JUCK tn a watst ne- 
eessitates Joining the shoulder seam first 
before basting in the tuek. This leaves 
the tuek free aeross the shoulder seam 
(Hl. 7S). and in basting in the sleeves 
the tueks ean simply be turned toward 
the neck ont of the way as illistrated. 


A BACK YORE. A back voke may be 
applied oto the waist as shown in 
Hlustration TO, 





Say 
ee oF. 


ee ls THE NECKBAND. Shirt-waists are 
M177. The Blind Closing sometimes made with a band finishing 
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the neck of the waist and worn with separate 
linen collars. 

The neck requires care. Jt should not be 
trimmed out too much and the neckband should 
fit the neck closely, though not too tightly, or it 





IW. 78. Bastine in a Gibson Tuck 


will be diffieult to adjust the collar. 

An interline should be used in the 

neckhbund. Jn most eases it should be 

ofa material about the same weight as 

the waist material The maternal of the 

Waist ean often be used for an inter- 

lining. tno wash matetrtiats and tlannel 

a soft eambrie makes a good interline, 

a Cut two seetions by the collar-band 

pattern and also one miterlming. Baste 

| the interlining to the wrong side of one 

ll 208. <htcingarel ABER eke of thie collar sections. Place the two 

eallar sections together with the right 

sides face to face. Baste an even three-cighth-ineh seam at the top and ends, turn the 

band right side out and erease and baste the edges tlat. Baste the inside section of the 

band to the neek of the waist with the seam on the right side. Turn the seam up, turn in 

the remaining edge of the band. fully covering the seam and stitch the outside, continu- 
ing this stitching all around the band. 


4 





FINISHING THE SLASH IN THE SLEEVE. For the slash in the sleeve sew the 
underlap piece to the hack edge of the slash with the seam toward the right side. Crease 
the seam on the lap, turn the Jap; baste down, entirely covering the joining, and stitch, 
Join the overlap piece to the front edge of the slash in the same manner. (1H. 80.) Adjust 
the overlap so that it will conceal the underlap and baste it in place. Stitel all around 
the overlap, following the shape of the point. At the top of the opening the stitching 
shonld cross the lap and eateh through the underlap, seenrely 
holding the opening in correet position, as shown in Iflustra- 
tions SU and S2, 


A CONTINUOUS LAP is often used to finish the slash 
at the cuff opening. This lap is made by sewing a straight 
strip of the material vontinuously along both edges of the 
slashed opening, the strip of material being the sume width 
alits leneth. (lL St.) The other side is turned over and 
hemmed by hand or machine-stitched, to cover the first seam. 
This lap is shown in Hlustration Sl. When the lower edge of 
the sleeve is gathered this lap is turned under at the front or 
overlapping edge of the opening and extends on the other side 
to form an underlap. (EH. S4.) 





MAKING AND FINISHESG: THE-CUFF> There are twoxsec- 


isd? M@thoder ABply.. Ons for each cuit. 
ing Laps to Sleeves An interlining may be used in a cuff or not, depending on the 
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decree of qnannish effeet desired in the waist. The 
laterlining eives a eulf a mere mannish look. 14 
should be of a material about the same weight as the 
wrist maternal, and js used to give a little more body 
fo the eulf, but not to stiffen iw. Tn many eases the 
tnaterinbed the waist could be used foran interlining. bn 
Wish materials a soft catibrie makes a good interlning. 
Ifan interhming is used baste it to the wrone side of 
one of the eudf seetions, Then baste the second enff 
seeion to the first with the right sides facing each other, 
We St. Method af Applying suitehing along the two ends and lower edge, Trim off the 
Continuous f ap 





seam oat Che eoruners and 
turn the eulf melt side 
out. mecking sure that the 
COMMCTS ate: US AIG as 
possible, Baste along 
the seamed edges so thruat 
the cutf will be easy to 
handle im sewing it to the 
sleeve, 

Baste the upper edec 
of the outside and inter- 
linine to the sleeve and 
overlap. but not to the Uh S2. Finish tor Link-Button 
underkip ina link calf Closing 
Cin Se Sah lo ah Hi. S3.0 Finish tor Lap Closing 





sleeve, averlaop and anderlap ina dappec eulf. CUI S53.) Then stiteh, pushing the sleeve 
fulness well toward the end oof the enuff Puro the seam down and baste. Make a 
harrow tirning on the inside of the eulf and baste in position, covering the seam Stiteh 
ground all the edges af the enff from the outside. foreonvenienee in handhne itis better 
te turn the sleeve wrone side out before making this stiteling. 
a i ln sewing in the sleeves hold the sleeve toward your so 
v4 that the ease or fulness can be handled casily ino basting. 


“hee 


Iti BOTTOM OF THE SHIRT-WAIST. The bottom of 


the Wrist ts finished with ao ugrrow hei, 


LA BEVIS HONS. Che sntiomhelies. aie iio heax 
pluitoreoat closing are worked up and down through the 
center witha bar tuek at enet end. (Page 112, Tl. 228.) 
In the neekband they are worked lengthwise. The Inutton- 

LL, sed ommerora avin suis ber hole at the center baek is worked one-quarter of an inch 

el St above the stitehine and has a bar tack ateach end. Those 

at the ends of the band are worked a corresponding distunee above the stitching, but with 

arontid frontend above the eenter of the box plats. (Page 115. 229.) The lutten- 

holesan the enuff are ent one-half ineh to from: the edge and about in the middle of the culf. 
They are worked with one round end and one har tack. 





IHE DETACHED COLLAR. An interning in a collar gives a more mannish effect. 
Itrmay be trsed or nelaceording to the degree of mauntshness of the waist. 

Ifa detaehed collar is desired, cut two seetions and an interlining by the collar pattern. 
Stiteh together on Che oatside edges. ‘Turn. and haste the battom: of the collar and its 
band with the semm townrd the wrong side, and then stiteh. Elem the outer edge over to 
the line of stitehine, Stiteh around the outside of the collar and work buttonholes cor- 
responding to those oun the neekbane of the shirt-waist, 


CHAPTER 9 
SKIRTS FOR LADIES AND MISSES 


Skirt Patterns Pattern Alterations —Cutting  boundathon or Drop Skirt —Inside Belt-— Putting 
the Skirt logether —Alterations -Llanidging a Cored Skirt Hanging a Circular Skirt 
Altering the |ensth of a Crored Skirt -Placket | Finish of Seams —Seam 
Allowance at bop of Skirt —linish of Skirt 


HE SKIRT PATTERN should be bought by the hip measure. (Chapter 2, page 
| 11, trstruetions om getting the meht-size patterns. } 

PATTERN ALTERATIONS, Before cutting vour mittertal compare the west tea- 
sure giver on the pattern envelope with your own waist meoastre, and if it is too large or 
too smuull it ean be altered aecording to instruetions given in Chapter 2. page D1. 

Compare the front length of the pattern below the regulanon waisthoe with the length 
you want to make your finished skirt. You wall find the front length of the pattern 
given on the pattern envelope. The reguliution waistline is marked om the pattern. Uf 
the pattern is too long or too short for vou, alter the length as explained tm Chapter 3, 
pages 22 und 23. Whe vou deetde on the length of vour skirt, vou must also deeide 
whether you will finish it with a hem or faemg. Adview on the use of hems and facets 
is given in Chapters [Sand 1. Ho you are a woman of average height, you will have to 
rake an allowance for the hemo in eutting. ladies’ pitterus do mot allow for herus ox- 
cept in special tustunees, 1 you are shorter than the average, Che skirt pattern tiny he 
suthetonthy dong to allow for the hem, Adisses’ patterns give a three-ineb her allow aiice, 
ln theease of atalleil, or ofa smd) woman who is using soimisses’ pattern, bb tay be neees- 
sary to nirke an addittenal hem allowinee ia hem is used. 

Woyour figure is irregukir tioany way, il you have prominent bips ora promitient ab. 
domen, ete., the skirt pattern should be altered as explatned in Chapter 5, paees 2S-30, 


CUTTING. Before cutting your amatertal read Chapter 6 on Materials, Sponging, 
Steuning, Cutting ete. 

Lay the pattern on the material according to the Deltor laveuts melbided ta the pat- 
terp. Vf the pattern does not contain a Deltor, fallow the entting tiestruetions Given 
with the pattern.  Wovou are not Tamuhar with perforations aud their uses, rend Chapter 
oy PaeCsEls: 10: TS, 

Cut out the skirt following the adviee given in Chapter 6. Mark all the perforations 
with tailors’ taeks.  CClitpter TA, page So.) 

The notehes can either be clipped or tuarked with two oor three stitehes tn basting 
cotton. Tf you elp them, cut them so Chit vou eam see them distinethy, but do not ninke 
them any deeper than necessary, 

Kor your wash skirt Che inside belt) should be shrunken before i is used. 


FOUNDATION OR DROP SKIRED Chinn silk ois the best aid) tiost satisfactory 
tuateral for the foundation or drop skirt. llowever, for wearing qualities maui women 
prefer some of the lining gnaterials whieh are maxtures of sik and cotton. or the batter 
grades of perealine, 

Mor the transparent nivterials sueltas hree, et, chiffon, Georgette or silk voile, Lirus- 
sels net is the best material for (he foundation or the drop skirt, 

IP the pattern has a foundstion skirt it should he made before the shirt itself The 
Deltoror UWhistrated Instructions will show you, with pletures how to mike the drop shirt. 
Then make the outside skirt, tume or drapery, follawing the Deltor oar Thustrated 
fastruetions. 
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THE BELT. Make the helt following the pietures given in the Deltor or Illustrated 
Instructions. 

Fasten vour belt with good-sized hooks and eves. Number eight is the best size to 
use for this purpose. Fora belt of average width sew three hooks on the right end of 
the belt, placing them about one quarter of an inch in from the edge. Sew them through 
the rings and over the bill. 

Sew three eves on the left end of the belt, letting them extend far enough over the edge 
ol the belt so as to fasten easily when the belt is hooked. Sew them threugh the rings 
and at the end of the belt.  Exeept for a very narrow belt always use three hooks and 
eves; with only two hooks and eves a belt of ordinary width will bulge at the center. 


PLAITS, SHIRRINGS, DRAPERIES, ETC. Lay in all the plaits, shirrings, draperies, 
ete., in the outside skirt, following the Deltor or Wlustrated Tnstruections included in every 
Butterick pattern. Baste the seams. (Chapter 2, page 17.) 


ALTERATIONS. Trv the skirt on. Tf the above instruetions have been followed at 
every point and each step of the work has been done carefully, the skirt should fit per- 
feetly with possibly some minor adjustment of the length. 

If through some small niusealenlation the waist is too large, it ean be taken in at the 
seam or darts if it is plam at the top. Hf the skirt is gathered, the gathers can be drawn 
alittle closer. Tfatas plaited, the phuts can he made a trifle deeper. 

If the waist is too small, the seams or darts ean be let out if the skirt is plain at the top 
and allows for this alteration. Tf no allowanee is made for this alteration, the skirt could 
be raised a tritle higher on the belt all the 
wavaround. If the skirt is gathered at the 
top. the fnlness ean be let ont the necessary 
ammount. Tf itis plaited. each plait can be 
let out a trifle. 

In altering seams or darts the alteration 
should run gradually to the hip, unless the 
skirt is large or smallat that point, in whieh 
ease the alteration should run all the way 
to the hottem: of the skirt. Be careful not 
to fit the skirt too tightly over the hips or 
the skirt will draw up and wrinkle when one 
sits dawn and will get out of shape. If 
the skirt sets properly, the center line at the 
front should be perpendicular. 


HANGING A GORED SKIRT. To make 
sure a gored skirt is an even Jength all the 
way around, cut a strip of cardboard two 
Inches wide and ten or twelve luches long. 
Make a notch at one Jong edge at the dis- 
tanee at which vou want the skirt to clear 
the thoor. Put wour skirt on and stand on 
atable. (1h 85.) Tlave some one mark 
the correct length with the marker and pins. 
(HieSaa Take theskirt oli, turn it 1p at 
the pin-line and baste it. 

Try the skirt on again, to be sure that 
the lower edge is perfectly even before hemmiing or facing it. 

There are two ways of hanging a skirt if vou have no one to help you. Take a straight, 
flat stiek or a vard-stiek long enough to reach from the floor toa line on the skirt whieh 
you can reach easily without bending. Just below the fullest part of the hips is the hest 
point. Stand the stiek upright on the floor, with one end touching vour figure, and place 
a pin where the top of the stiek touches the skirt. Move the stiek around the figure a 
few inches at a time, marking it at each point. Take off the skirt and measure from the 
pins down to the correet length Mark the correct longth with pins. Turn if up, baste 
Pate try oni 





4885. To Get an Even Line at the 
Botlom ot a Skut 
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Instead of using a stick vou could make use of a 
dressing-table or any picee of furniture with a flat edge 
of a heiht that comes the right port just below the hip. 
Stand against the edge of the table and mark the skirt 
where the table touches tt. turmny slowly till vou have 
marked all around the shirt. Phen measure down the 
correct length as described shove, 


HANGING A CIRCULAR SKIRT. A eireular skirt 
being cut on the Dias will abwass stretch more or less, 
You should make it streteh as mueh as possible before 
hanging it, sa that after the: bottom ais finished it will 
streteli as little as posstble, 

A skirt stretehes beeause its own weight and the 
weight of the hem or facie draw it down. Tf vor lany 
ioup for twa oor three akevs properly weighted at the 
bottom, it will stretelh as mueh as at ean streteh snd 
you can then hang it safely. very wom who sews 
acentniates a lot of useless miaterial wihiedr ena be used 
toweieht the lower part of the skirt. Fold) the mate- 
rial in strips three or four dieties wide and use sutterent 
strips to make four or five thieknesses. Pin the strips 
to the lower part of the shart. CHIR SG.) Pin the two 
halves af the shirt towcther at the top, and pin to the 
skirt loops of materials by whieh you esa liane it up. 
(UL. S60 Shp the loops on hooks just far cnough apart 
tohold out the belt evealy CHE Sto and det the skirt hane two or three days until the weight 
af the strips has stretehed it thoroughly. Then vou ean turn up the lower edee of the 
skirt, following the diveetions given for hanging a gored skirt. 


aa 





Hh. SO, Elansing a Circular Skirt 
ho Prevent Sagging 


ALIT RING THE LENGE OF A STRAIGHT SKIRT. Tf the leneth is to be altered 
the same amount all the way around and the shirt is plain. the alteration enn he 
mide at the lower edee. Wort bangs unevenbky and must he altered: more at same places 
than others, ar the pattern has many anirkines for tueks, trimmings, ete. alteration mist 
he madeat the top so as not to lose the straight grain of the lower part of the shirt, ane, 
Wotueked, marked, for trimming, ete., so as not te alter the limes of the tueks or miuarks, 

Ifa skirt has tueks, tnd out the amount to be taken wp by the finished tueks and add 
that amount to the aetual length of the shirt. Then stand ona footstool or pile of hooks 
tall enourh to allow the entire skirt leneth., ineluding the allowanee for tucks, to hang 
straight. Phe skirt ean then be hung, following the directions just given on the preeed- 
Ine pue, 


Sy CO eS EAN TS. 


PLACKET. Make ai placket following the dircetions ino the Deltor or lustrated 
lustructions and ain Chapter 2b, pages L0@—102, 


THE FINISTHE OF THLE SLAMS depends on the weteht and texture of the miaternel. 
The skirts of thin cotton materials and Geargettes may be timshed with French seams 
(Chapter 17, page SG), or machine-hemstitehed seams (Chapter 25, page 11S).or the seanis 
muy be roiled and overeast (Chigpter 17, page S87). or be cut close aud overcast together, 
(Chapter 16. page S2. 

The seams in net, chiffon, ete. should be made as invisible as possible. They may he 
machine-hemstitehed, rolled and overcast, or cut close and overeast together. 

In wool, sk or satin materials seams can be pressed open (Chapter 32. page 1a), or 
turned to one side and bound with ribbom seamiebinding. 

The seams can be pressed open and the edges turned under, stitehed close to the 
turning, but net through the skirt. This is a quick finish and very neat. Or the edges 
may be finely overcast. 

Wool materials and silks which do not fray, suchas broadcloth, taffeta, erépe de Chine, 
may be pinked, (Chapter 17, page S7.) Any of the French seams may be used for silk or 
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satin. (Chapter Uy. page S62) The thinner silks may have machine hemstitehed scams. 
PO hate os pee LEN 

Por velvet its best to bind the seams, (Chapter 17, paawe SS.) 

ror heavy cotton materials and gingham the seams may be pressed open or tired 
tooone stde cod bound with lawn seam-binding, Gingham may also be finished with any 
of the Prened: seaiis, 


PEE MEAS AIAOW ANGIE AT VE EOP aarti SKIKE shonk becturnedkidawin rinetlhie 
rosidae of the belt and ats edge covered with seanmebindig. Press the seams. (Chapter 


eater led 


FINISH THE BOPPOSM OF THE TUNIC OR DRAPIRY according to the instrietions 
even dn the Deltor. 


PINTS TE BOVIOS LOL tH SKIRT AWITIE A HES OR FACING, tChiptors: Sand 1) 
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DRESSES-FOR, LADIES, MISSES: -GIRES AND: CHILDREN 


Dress Pattern) Material Making a Dress Joining a Waist and Skirt to Moke a One-Piece 
Dress—An Unlined Dress —Sailor and Naval Suits-- First Short Dresses- Dresses 
Made With Closing Under a Plait — Dresses Made With Yokes 


HE DRESS PALITE RN. Always buy the dress pattern for Iadies according to the 
| Measures given on the pattern envelope.  Direetions for taking bust, waist and hip 

measures are given in Chapter 2, pages LFOand Ti. Sometimes only the bust measure is 
yiven on the pattern, whieh means that that is the onky measure necessary to consider in 
buying the pattern, and that the style is sneh that there is suffelent ease or fulness to 
permit of any reasonable alteration at the waist and hip. Tf, however, the ust, waist 
and Hip measures are given on the envelope, all three must be considered in buving the 
pattern, Be careful not to buy one that is too smallat any of those places, 

For an extreme figure it is best to buy waist and skirt patterns separately instead of 
buying 2 complete dress pattern. Buy the waist by the bust measure and the skirt by 
the hip measure. (See Chapter 2.) In this way it is possible to get a pattern to meet 
the measures of the figure. 

Dress patterns for misses should be bought by the ave unless the girl is baree or small 
for her age, in whieh ease the pattern should be bought by the bust measure. 


MATERIALS. For directions on the use of material, sponging and cutting read Chapter 6, 


MAKING A DRESS. For either ao one-piece dress or for aodress with a waist and 
skirt Joined together, the same general rules apply to the making and tinishine that are 
given in Chapters 7 and Son Waists, and Chapter {on Skirts. 

The instructions in these chapters cover the making and finishing of every part of the 
dress exeept where a waist, blouse or shirt-waist is joined to the skirt at the waistline. 


JOINING A WAIST AND SKIRT TO MAKE A ONE-PIECE DRESS. When a waist 
and skirt are to be put together, they are made separately and completely finished 
before they are joined. The inside belt of the waist, if there ix one, however, should 
only be basted to the waist, and the inside belt of the skirt should be hasted to Che skirt but 
not sewed fast. When the waist and skirt are finished, put them on with (he skirt over 
the waist and pin them together. Take them off and baste them together at the waist- 
line. Try them on again to be sure that the waistline is in just the right place. If there 
was a belt-stay in the waist, take it ont and fell the skirt belt to the waist or blouse. 


AN UNLINED DRESS should be worn over a slip. 


DRESSES FOR GIRLS AND CHILDREN 


THE PATTERN. Jnstruetions for buying a pattern for girls and children are given 
in Chapter 2, page 12.) The same general rules for making and finishing that are given 
in the chapters on waists and skirts for ladies (Chapters 7, S and 9) apply to making 
children’s garmeuts, though of course girls’ and children’s dresses represent a yery simple 
type, and the work is kept as simple as possible. 


SAILOR AND NAVAL SUITS. The making of these dresses is handled) in Chapter 
ll, page 33. 
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FIRST SHORT DRESSES. The general rules for making infants’ elothes (see Chapter 
15, pages 73 and SO) apply to the first short dresses. They are very simple in eonstruetion. 


DRESSES MADE WIFH A CLOS- 
ING UNDER A PLAT. Tus closing 
is often used ina plaited dress. Phe 
closing, ent nmder i phut and finished 
with laps for buttons and bitton- 
heles, is shown in Ulustration S7. 
The slash for the openmyg is mide 
under the plait a seam’s width from 
the sewing. The laps are iiide 
double, and when attached shontld 
be oa Hetle taerower Chan Che plau 
whieh eovers them. By referring to 
the Hhastration, Che method of jotu- 
ing the laps too the edees af the 
opoming will be readily understood, 


DRESSES. SEVDE WILDE YORE. 
A vohe ean he jgomed to oa dress as 
shown in Llastration SS, 

Cid othe. ele aie “Curia oth 
edee under a seanvs width, eltp- 
ping the edee where neeessiry to 
mithe it lie flat. Baste the voke over 
the topoal the front of the dress. To 
the wrone side, baste a Dias strip of 
natterial with tts edges turned ander, 
Pines tayo rows of stitehing aeross 
the voke, stitehtug from: the outside. 
They wilh eateh through the dims tae- 
ne that ots brasted uodernenth, and 
Which covers the seam, making a neat 
hoishon the anside. This timmsh is de- 
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HL ST. The Closing Under a Plait 


sirable fora dress made of any material 
Whieh ts not transparent, as tt makes i 
Unnecessary tO lite the voke. Wa Hiring 
is used, however, ris ent the the voke 
pattern, and the top oof the dress por- 
tion is enelosed between the tiarned-un- 
der cdges of the voke and its ling, 


SMOCAING is oa trimming much 
used oon the better eluss of ehildren’s 
elothes here and abroad. Tt is used for 
dresses, rompers, coats and hitthle boys’ 
suits. It is very pretty im eolors on 
dresses of fine white batiste, maunsooak, 
plain daw, diadkerchief lmen, eotton 
vedle, very. fine eotton erépe aiid. silk 
mullh oft as also used on the heavier 
eotton murterials iiewlute or plam colors, 
on elinnbray, serge, broadeloth, erépe 


de Chine, ete. Tis very cusy to do with the Butterick transfers, whieh not only give the 
design of the smmocking but instruetions for working it. 


CHAPTER 31 


SAILOR OR NAVAL SUITS 


Materials—Blouse— Collai—--Emblems and Chevrons— Neckerchiet or Tie — Skirt 


their clothes, will select the suit that looks most like a uniform. 

Women and young girls like middy costumes because they are attractive, uselul 
and extremely comfortable for werk or sports. This type of dress makes excellent 
sehool and play dresses. 

Dark navy-blue tlannel and bleached cotton 
drill are the materials used for these blouses 
or overshirts, as they are called. According 
to the regulations governing the uniforms of 
officers and enlisted men of the navy, the 
dark-biue flannel blouses are trinimed with 
white linen tape, while the cotton dri blouses 
are made with sailor collar and eutfs of dark- 
blue flannel, which are also trimmed with the 


ALMOST Invariably the small boy and girl, if given any voice in the choosing of 


tape. 
In adapting tlis style for misses’ and girls’ eS 
Wear, It is not necessary to be governed ab- 
solutely by the ironelad rules regarding eolor I. 89. Turmng Edge of Yoke 


and material whieh are observed in the navy. 

Besides the regulation navy-bluc and wlute, brown, gray and red and the anblenehed 
“Khaki shades are considered quite eorrect for sailor dresses. Serge and cheviot arc 
appropriate woolen materials, while linen, duek, plqué, chambray, @alatea, efe., are a few 
of the suttable wash fabrics. : 

TO MAKE. THE BLOUSE, baste the seams with notehes matehing, and try the blouse 
on, either by slipping over the bead or lapping the fronts, as directed in the pattern in- 
structions. Tf a yvoke-laeing ts used. the underarm seams are left open to fneilitate the 
work. The shoulder seams of the blouse are joined with the seams toward the outside; 
those of the yoke-faeing toward the wrong side, Stitch and press the seauis open, 

The lower edge of the voke is turned under a seain’s width, TF the voke lias a curved 
lower outhne, the turned-under portion at the fulest part of the curves must be slightly 
eased, While at the sharp points i) must be slashed as shown in Hl SO. Lay the blouse 
flat on the table, spread out its entice leneth. Place the voke on the blouse so that the 
shoulder seams come exactly together and the yoke lies smoothly on the blouse. Pin the 
yoke to hold itn place, then baste and stiteh it to the blonse. 

Plaits are made in the regulation sleeve by ereasing from the perforations at the bottom 
to the eorresponding perforations at euff depth. These creases are brought over to the 
position marked by perforations and the plaits are stitched along the fold edge before the 
seam is closed, 

THustration 90 shows how the blouse may be laid out on the table for conve- 
nienee injomimng the sleeve. Baste the sleeve to the yoke with the usual Chrec-eight hs-of- 
an-ineh seam and then stiteh it. Turn under the armhole of the blouse three-cighths of 
an ineh, baste it over the seam, and fell it down. Make a second stitehing on the body of 
the blouse one-quarter of an ineh from the seam. The underarm and sleeve seams live 
been left open until now, making the work easier to handle and also making it possible 
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Settling wthe Sleeve 


to sew the rating badge on the sleeve properly. Close the underarar seams and tho 
sleeve seatns as netehed. using flat felled seams. (Chapter 1. page 87.) 
A chemois turned at the bottom: of the Tote aud af the pattern mstruetions dtreet. 
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Banting on © ollar 


anooelastie ots tnserted to drold the 
blouse tn place. 


IEF COLLAR ts) jotnmed to the 
neek with the seam toward the tside. 
(ik. ie “Ti eeallia® is ciackod 
With nmotehes showing where it 
jotus the blouse, and oun basting 
tt at the dee should de stretulied 
between the notelies ta ht the eor- 
responding edge af the blotuse. this 
eausing the collar to reall closely 
about the meek. ‘Phe outer edees are 
tremed otnder three-ctehths of sat 
Heh sel Tatsted dawn. At the end 
of othe: shushoim front. the turned. 
Hnder portion Capers wan fort party 

Theo outer faeime is placed on the 
eollar so earefully that the roll ot the 
facing and collar will conte exactly 
tewether amb the ends are shipped 
nndet the trants.. (uly fe Baste 
alone the roll Phe neehk edee of the 
fremae ois stietehed sttlieton thy to 
netke at lie smroathh when the eothir 
is rolled hack. Atter pinning the 
collar faeme around the treeh osm 
dowi the front, roll the collar and 
factny over and roll the fronts bavek, 
Prt sour hand under the collar and 
smooth it onmtward, seo that it does 


wl 
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not wrinkle on the collar facme. 

Turn the edee of the collar facme 
under, even with the collar. Baste 
the eollar and the facing together 
neross the bottom amd sides up te 
the seam jeiing the collar and 
blouse. From that point down, take 
out the pins that) hold) the colhur 
freinge to the blonse. 

The collar facie ts trimmed with 
three rows of linen tape, set its own 
width apart and stitehed on both 
edees. UW von sew the tape on the 
collar faeme atter the latter is on the 
blomse, the stiteling will show on the 
frout of Jour vole. Across the back 
of the collar ito nutkes no ditterence, 
for the faeing is oon top, and the 
stitching uuderneath. Baste the 
linen Gipe enrefully te the collar fae- 
ing and stiteh it on both edges. 

After it dias been osttteled. the 
collar faetng ente be basted ino place 
wneler the front. A row of stitehing 
as elose to the edge as possible should 





run oarentad the entire outer edge, | :  * oe 
The inner edge af the collar facing pe in . 
must be turned under three-cighths Wh, 82. Adjusting the Collor Facing 


of anineb. Wherever it is necessary , 
Hommnst be clipped. or eased. lke the 
cdeeolthe vake. After the cde ds Gurned ander, tis basted to the blouse. Neross the back of 
the neck itis felled to the blouse, covering the seam, bit down the fronts ious stitehed with 
two rews of machine stitehing, whieh makes a pretty decoration on the front of the blouse. 


THE SHIFT D is cut in ane piece and may be simply hemioed. or a preferred, lined 
throughout with lawn or eambrie.  Utis trimmed with an emiblerr or star, 

After both blouse and shield are tinished, itis practicn! to make a few buttonholes along 
the neekline of the body part. under the collar, sewing buttons tm corres pouding positions 
on the slucld to prevent it from shifting areund ont ef place. A craw’s-foot masa be made 
at the dower end of the neck opemny in front (Chapter 2o. page P2N) and tnakes a neat, 
strone tintsh,. 


EMBLEMS AND CHENVRONS in the various groups, or sets of anchors, bars, eagles 
and stars, Gintshed and ready to sew on ean be boueht, but they are meyers satistietors 
as the desigus that ean be stamped on the dress itself Sometimes the tigtres are worked 
in the center of a piece of brondeloth or Linen, whieh ts ent square or oblong, or in shield 
shape, and attaebed to the sleeve with a row of enteh-stiteluneg. 

The chevrons or stripes are net padded but should be made of strips of scarlet three- 
Mghths of anoineh wide, separated one-fourth ipelb and sewed ou thit with an overlock 
stiteh of searlet silk on the edees, 

In working the speelalty marks and eagles, aneasier plan than the one of cutting the 
figures out of pasteboard and working over them, is te baste a preee of earvas or erinoline 
onthe wrong side of the material, and work right thronehl ity cutting the edees of the ean- 
Viis away after the figure has been completed. 

laght-werght twisted enrbroidery silk, mercerized cotton, ora linen thrend aii be ised 
to advantage, foran thas work smoothness is the most desitable feature, and the threads 
shomld all be placed ut sneha way as to lie next tooone another, bat not overkip. 

On sints of galatea, claumbray. nen or any of the ather cattam materials ase for chil 
drews clothes, the wark may be done with cotton, either plain or mercerized. This 
thread is more suitable than silk for suits which weed frequent washing. The sleese emblem 
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may be repeated oa the frout af the blouse or shield, or a simpler design—a star or 
anehor, for dpstanee — may he used Wf preferred. 

The navy regulations state what materin) shall be used for the rating badge. Its 
decoration usually cousists of a spread eagle above a specialty mark, and a class chevron, 

For bhie clothing, the eagle and specialty marks can be embroidered in white, and for 
White clothing they can be worked in blue silk. The position of the rating badge worn 
by petty offieers is governed by 
naval winter regulations, 

The chevrons show the class of 
the offieer, while the speeindty 
marks indicate his position in the 
SETV ICO. 

In using these eniblems on oa 
blouse, one might seleet the spe- 
malty marks worn by the father 
or brother who ts enlisted, or even 
au imsignia mdieating the trade or 
professional calling followed by a 
Inember oF the Tanuly, sueh as 
engineer, eleetriciuin, ete, 

The emblem may be placed on 
the shield also, and a five-pointed 
star should be embroidered on 
both corners of the collar. Excel 
lent Butterek transfer patterns 
Hl OF | Boatswain's Mate ean be purchased for the emblems, bl. 845. 





é ; Rating Badse for 
First-Class stars, ete, ‘ used Ohi stulor stuit s Chief Master-at Atms 
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TH NECARERCTUED OR TE wort with the blouse is 
wsquare of black silk teed in-oao square knot, lenving 
ends from four te six mehes lone. bt is folded diageo- 
nally amd: them rofled up, with the twee overlapping 
corners Folded inte the miuteral and hed) together 
bsoan oclasdie, as shown in Winstration O96, while 
the other 
CALE Wars 
oer ee) 
at the lower 
end oof the 
collar tn on 
square knot 
WIth a ear 
her exteud- 
ins. fae Ul 
eneh side. 


Cele tea.) 
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THE SKIRT. If front: openmiugs in the skirt are de 
sired, both cidges of the front wore are underfaecd to the 
depth of a placket opentng, with a straight strip of mia 
femal about one and one-half tmehes wales The fren 
edge of each side gore should have an underlap to the 
same depth, abouteone tach and a half wideewhen finished, 

Jom the gores together with stitched felled seams, coutinuing the stitching alone the 
opening, Tf the skirts to be platted, the plaits will give suflictent matertal for the under- 
lap. (Chapter 21, page Loe.) 

hora back lacing, the baek plait is stitehed separately frome the skirt and the fold 
edges worked with stx or eight eyelets (Chapter 2-1, 
page 115) and Javed with blaek silk lacing or silk 
tipi Ceo 

The upper cdge of the front gore is Hnished with 
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HW 9S. bront Placket of Skit 


a straight belt two inches wide. A eontinnons belt 
of the same width is attaehed to the side and baek a palit as ai 
vores of the skirt. The belts are eut single and HL. 89. Regulation Navat Laciws 
lined, with an interlining added af it is heeessary, 
Three buttonholes are made at each side of the tront gore, (wo on the skirt part and ome 
on the belt. (iL 9S.) 

The satlor blouse may be used with a boy's suit. Instructions for making trousers will 
be fonnd in Chapter 36. 
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COATSAADD CARVES (OR LADIES AND MISSES, 
CHikELS AND CHILDREN 


Patterns Maternals Cutting  tnterlining Putting the Coat Together) -The Streetlh Tailored 
Collar bape Weights  \dedittonal bntedining tor Warmth Collar and Tront Facings — Coat 
Collar Which Ts Not Pathored Pressing Cutts Slewves— binings— The Halt-l] ined Coat—Un- 
fod Coat dotertinings toe bur Cloth and Lender burs Coats tor Cath and Children -Capes 


OH the smiatenur. tatlortue has lost albits terrors.  Forone thine, modern tailortng is 
F much softer thoaffeet than tn former vears. The use of canvas has been reduced to 

Qoinimta. and: hsdrelath lias dissppesred. Furthermore the present tizure with its 
stvmtight dines is oimehoansater te dit) than the old-time hour-glass figure with the pro- 
noaunecd curves at bust. wast and tap. 

And more iniportant stl woten are new given help with ae tailoring that was never 
avalible before. The Deltor shows them exactly how to eut, and cutting is more vital 
to good tailoring tha te almost any ether ty pe of eostumte. Phe Deltor and Whistrated 
Iastmtetions cdsa tell Ghent exaethy how te eut thei interlhminag and where to plaee what- 
ever canvas. ete. the cout reqtives, haw te put the coat togethers and just where to stitets 
UW. The tnish of a tatlered garment has to be extremely vent and the subjeet is handled 
fully in the Deltor for fauclinie, 

ln fuet the Dattor shows a owotm;£i the way te make a tailored garment jist aso tirst- 
elass tailor world make i. and as it does it with ptetures itis perfeetiv easy for her te follow 
and understand.  Patlored garments are very expensive to buy and the faet that they are 
put within the reneh oof the home dressmaker by the Deltor marks a great advanee in 
homies Sewn, 


THE COAL PATTERN. Buy the pattern by the measures given) on the pattern 
envelope. Tt is only Necessary to constder Che measures civen on the pattern, Be sure 
that vou knew exactly what vour measures are. Tnstruetions for measuring the figure 
SPUN Cons hapter sy pest 

Before enttime vour mattertal vou must be sure that the pattern ts the right leneth for 
venoin the waist and sleeve. Direetions for menasurmg the waist and arm are given on 
pages TQ.) UO and 2b Chapters. on Adlcerme the Lengthof Patterus. TH vaiware long or short 
Wilisted. ater the patterth according to the tustruetions given an these pages. | Dircetions 
for altering the loneth of diferent types af sleeve: patierns are given ta dhs same chapter 
on pages DO and 2b Tf your aru is leag or short. alter the pattern according ta the 
Insttuettons given end these: pages, 

If von are ninhing a long eoat. itis atso necessiry ta compare the length af the eoat 
below Che waisthme with the length von want veur coat when timshed. Tf tis necessary 
to alter the leneth of the pattern, da so aceordinge to the instructions given on the pattern 
envelape, 

If the tgure is unusnal in any way. the pattern should be altered following the fin- 
sttuetions giver ing Chapter bo Al¢eting Waist Patteru for Mgures Giit Vary fram the 
Averages” N tmiabeant shenld be made ue muslin amd altered. following the principles 
given in Chapter. d. 


MIATE REALS. With the exeeption af silk ar velvet, eoat materials should he thor- 
oughty shrunk or stermed before they are ent. (Chapter 6, Alaterials, Sponging, 
Steanung, Cutting, te.) 

os 
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CUTTING. When the material is ready. lav the pattern on it following the Deltor 
Lavout for your size and width of material. Tf there is a nap, be sure to place the pieces 
so that the nap will run the same wayin all the pieces. | Otherwise if the nap rains up 
in some places and down in ethers, part of the cont will look darker than others and. it 
will look almost as if it were another color. The Deltor gives Inveuts for both muterials 
With a nap aml without it when both are suitable Por the design. For directions for cut- 
ting materiiuls with ao nap or pile and for cutting stripes amd plaids read Chapter 6, 
“Materials, Sponging, Steaming, Cutting, ete.” pages 32-36. Follaw the Deltor lavoit 
earefully in placing the pteces on your material, for if they are eat om the wrong evrain of the 
material the garment will draw and stretch. Pin the pattern on the materiul very eare- 
fully. and with sufficient pins te hold it) firmly, and ent tt out with sharp dressmaking 
shears following the outline exaethy. (Chapter 2. page la.) 

Mark all the perforations, except the ones that mark the erain line, with tailors’ taels. 
(Chapter LQ. page So.) Phe notehes ean erther be marked with two oor three stitehes 
in basting cotton or they ean be clipped. dia many miateriais basting cotton mirkes on 
clearer mark and does uot mek the edge of the material, 


THE INTERLINING. The eoat abvays requires more or less interlining. The kind 
of interning material and the amount used varies with the type of the eoat and with the 
current styles. The Deltor or Hlustrated Instructions will tell you the right kind of in- 
terhutng to use, how much to use and where to place it for cach individual pattern. This 
Interlining is not used for warmth, but to give the material sutheient body so that it will 
not break when the coat is on the figure, and make the material look poor and flimsy. 

The interlning materials most generally used are soft pliable canvas, eotton serge or 
eambric for wool materials. Ina linen coat use butchers’ linen, eambrie or muslin. = For 
a silk coat the interlining should be cotton serge, sateen or cambrie. AM inderlinings 
should be shrunken before they are used, 
(Chapter 6, page 32.) If the interlining 
is not) shrunken beforehand it will shrink “7 See 
onethetitst damp sy ctirey will draw incaanl) “Cyt se a eee ee 
wrinkle the eoat. Re Se i a as 

The interhning showd be eut by the eout Ms 
pattern following the instruetions given ip il. 100. Stitching on the Stand of the Collar 
the Deltor or DInstrated Enstruetions. 

Baste the interlining to the wrong side of the coat following the Deltor or Hlustrated 
Jnstruetions. Careful basting and plenty of it are essential to successful eoat-making. 
The mportanee of basting can not be overestimated in this work. It is one of the vital 
points in tailoring. 





PUTTING THE COAT TOGETHER. Baste the seams 
of the voat with the notehes matching. 

The Deltor or Wlustrated Instruetions will show vou 
exartly how to put the coat together. 

Try the coat on and if any alterations are neeessary 
make them before stitching the seams. 

Stiteh all the seams of the coat. If they are to be 
finished with stitched or Japped seams (Chapter 17. 
pages SS-—t0), press them before they cre finished, 
(Chapter 32, page lod.) 

Lap the cdees of the interlining tlatly over each 

other. They should he eatehestitehed. 
fi, 1Ol. Padding Stitches 





FOR THE STRICTLY TAILORED COLLAR cut an 
interlinine of tailors’ canvas. Use the collar pattern as a euide, but cut the enuvis 
three-eighths of an meh smaller at all edges than the pattern. The eanvas should he 
shrunken hefore it is used (Chapter 6 page 32). The “stand” of the collar—the part next 
the neck that stands up when the eoat is worn—is marked by perforations. It ts a 
erescent-shaped section which should be eovered with parallel rows of machine stitching 
about a quarter of au inch apart. (111. 100.) 


PADDING STITCHES. The canvas and cloth on the turnover part of the collar, and 
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in the Japel or revers on the front, must he held firmly by 
many small stitehes called “padding stitehes.” (IU. 101.) 
These stitches are about half an ineh longon the eanvas side 
and just barely eaught through on the right side. IJTlold the 
collar or Japel tirmiy over the hand, the canvas side upper- 
most. and, in stitehing, rol and shape the section in the 
dircetion am which, ats to: hes CH Wits "The -stiten 
should be started at the line of the fold of the lapel ov 
eolar and worked in successive rows to the edge. The 
edges should be turned under, caught to the eanvas and 
pressed. 

Ona coat which ts sometimes worn rolled high there 
should he no padding stitelies in the revers, as they would 
show when the coat is worn with the collar turned up. 

Baste the eollar, eanvas side up, tlat on the coat, accord. 
ing to the notehes in the collar and in the neek. Ci. 102.) 
Streteh the neck edge of the collar between the notehes 
so that it will set smoothly on the coat. The upper or 
turnover part of the collar must he flat, Joming the turned- 
over lapels at the top of the fronts, to form the notched 
eollar. 

When the coat has advanced thus far, try it on. Fold 
over the lapel corners at the top of the fronts and see that 
the collar is the correet size and fits properly. Jf it does 
not, it may he shaped by shrinking, stretehing and pressing. 


The front edges of the cont should he elose to the figure at the bust, 
and a well-titted coat should hold itself in shape to the figure at 
this point. even when unbuttoned. If the coat is inelined to flare 
away at the front line, pin one or two small dart-hke tueks about 
one-quarter of an inch wide at the coat’s edge and running out to 
nothing about two inehes inside the edge, to shape in the edge and 
take out the stretehed appearance. Mark these tueks with chalk, 
remove the pins and slashiin the eanvas at eweh chalk mark. Lap 
the eanvas the same space that the tueks were made, cut away one 
edge to meet the other, lay a piece of cambrie over the slush and 
sew the eambrie to hold it to shape. The cloth will still have the 
fulness that has been taken out of the eanvas and must be gath- 
ered ona thread. dampened and shrunk out with the iron. 

Cut away the interlining to within 3. ineh of the front edges of 
the coat. Cut the hem allowance from the bottom of the inter- 
hning, turn the edges of the coat over on the interlining and eateh- 
stiteh them, 


TAPING THE EDGES. Narrow linen tape, well shrunken, 
should he sewed to the canvas toward the mside of the coat at the 
erease of the Japel. drawing it taut to prevent stretehing. (HL 
102) 

The edges of the lapel and the front coat edges should also be 
taped (IH. 102), drawing the tape snug at these edges to give 
them a good shape. 

Press the fronts earefully. (Chapter 32.) 


WEIGHTS. Flat lead weights about the size of a quarter are 
tacked in the hettomn of the coat to weight it properly. Cover 
them with the lining satin so they will not wear through the 
lining. ({1. bor.) 


AN ADDITIONAL INTERLINING, if required for warmth. is 
made of outing flannel or the regular silk-and-wool interlining 
that comes forthe purpose. (Hs. 103 and 104.) Cut it with the 





(Is. 103 and 104, The 
[nterlining for Warmth 
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pattern of the coat as a guide, letting it extend an inch or two below the waistline. Qs. 
103 and 104.) Slash the interlining at intervals along the bottom so that it willnot bind 
the eoat. Do not put the interlining together with ordinary seams, but tack it inside 
the coat. letting one seam edge of the interlining overlap the one next to it. 


CUT FACINGS for the collar and fronts from the eoat 
pattern following the instruetions in the Deltor or Illustrated 
Instructions. The front facings must be cut to the shape of 
the front after the edges have been altered and taped. Lay 
the cloth on the fronts and over the lapel corners; pin it care- 
fully in place, holding the front and lapel in to their proper 
shape; then eut it to the required width. It need extend only 
about three inehes inside of the line that marks the center of 
the front. The eollar facing, if of cloth, must be eut on the 
width or crosswise of the material and must not have a seam 
in the center of the back. 

Fit the collar facing to the canvas eollar and join it to the 
front facings, matehing the notches on the collar and the 
front facings.  Preas the seams open and baste to the canvas 
collar and to the front of the eoat, trrning in the edges of the 
facing. (HI. 105.) 


COLLAR FACINGS of velvet are sometimes used. but 

instead of being applied directly over the interlining the edges 

Wl 105. The Collartacing oof the velvet are turned under and cateh-stitehed ta the 

under side of the eloth cothir. Tf a velwet collar facing 1s 

used it should be niuide of a seamless bias strip of velvet. One-eighth of a yard of velvet 

eut on the bias is usually enough fora collar facing. All pressing and shaping of the eollar 
must be done before putting on the velvet facing. 

The shawl-collar facing is sometimes eut in one with the front faeing. The collar 
proper is cut and joined as just deseribed, stitehed to the body of the coat and pressed. 
The two faring sections are Joined at the back and the seam pressed open. The facing Is 
pinned in position. The outer edge of the facing is turned in even with the fold edge of 
the eoat and basted. Baste the free edges of the facing in place, being eareful to allow 
sufficient ease for the roll. 

Fell the edges to position on the under side unless the neek is sometimes worn high 
in whieh ease the felling stitches would show through. If the eoat is to be worn high 
slip-stitch the edges. 





THE. COAT -COLLAR: WHICH: 1S NOY TAILORED: 
Cut the interlining like the pattern. The Deltor or 1]- 
lustrated Instructions will tell you what kind of interning 
is to be used. Trim off the seam allow- 
anee on the edges of the interlining 
which are not to be joined to the neck. 
Baste the interhning to the upper section 
of the collar. Turn the outer edge and 
ends of the collar over on the interhning 
and eateh-stiteh them. (Hl. 106). Turn 
under the edges of the under section of the collar one-eighth of an inch 
more than vou turned under the edges of the upper section and baste to 
the upper seetion one-eighth ineh from the edges. (TIL 106). Cateh 
the under section to the interlining about three-quarters of an inch 
in from the outer edges and also at the line where the collar rolls over. 
Fell the edges to position. (II. 106). Baste the collar flatly inside the 
neck edge of the eoat and fell the coat to the collar. 

Give the eoat a careful pressing. (Chapter 32, page 154.) 





fl. 106. The Collar Which Is 
Not Tatlored 





il (Oz line -lalek THE SLEEVES. Baste the seams of the sleeves and try them on. 
lining in the Sleeve If they need any alterat on in size around the arm, make it at the seam 
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marked by outlet perforations. A bias strip of interhming, or whatever ts used in the fronts, 
shod be basted inte the wrist just above the turming line of the hem part, and the 
cloth turned over and cateh-stitehed to it. Cl 107.) 

Ifa vent or opening is provided at the outer seam of the sleeve, the extension on the 
Wpper partis turned under for a hem; and the lower part, neathy faced with the lining, 
forins an underlap. This opening may be closed hy buttons used as a decoration or by 
buttons and buttonholes.  Kinish the edge to mateh the edwes of the coat. Uf stitehing 
at cuff depth is desired, it must be made before closing the 
outside seam. 


THE CUFF. Cut the interhning bke the eaff pattern, 
Of the same doterlining materind as used m= the eollar. 
Trini off the seam allowanee of the upper edee and ends. 
Baste the interhning to the upper section of the cuff, turn 
the eutf edge over the interlining and cnteh-stiteh them. 





HL TO8. Making o Cuff CU. 10S.) Turn under the outer ed@e and ends of the un- 
der section of the euft one-ctehth of au imeh more than 
the npper seetion. Baste the under seetion to the upper scetion with its edge one-cighth 


of anineh from the edges of the outer sceetion nnd fell the edees to position. (IE 108.) 
Put the cuff ou the sleeve following the instrnetions given tp the Deltor or Tustrated 
Pnstruetions., 
rete he sleeves 1 he sr } les Try the eont wo ow he sleeve sq:]7 a icely 
susfte the sleeves into the armholes, rv the coat on to sce Wo othe sleeve sets meely. 
Thon stiteh it. 


THE BUTTONS. When sewing on the buttons sew them through the coat and canvas 
Interhning but not through the facing. (Chapter 24, pawe 115.) 


Ht. LINING is the final step of coat-making; the autside must be entirely finished, the 
pockets put invand all the ornamental stitehing done before beginning on the ning, Silk, 
satin, erepe de Chine and foulard are unquestionably the only satisfactory lings for 
aeont. Ondy the vreatest nevessity for ceonomy warrants using a sik snbstitute as coat 
lining. The dining may mateh coat m oeolor or a faney 
silk or satin may be used accordingly to the style, 

Cut the dining from the same pattern as the coat, allow. 
ing for any alterations which have been made in fitting. 

Cnt the lining of the fronts to extend to the front facings 
ouly, and cut the baek pieces each one-half an ineh wider 
than the pattern to allow fora small plait in the center 
back.  Lenve good seams, as the ning must be quite 
easy in width as well as length. (0b 100.) fait is treht 
it will draw the outside of the coat and make wrinkles. 

Sisto small plat al the renter biek to avank any 
possibility of Gightness. With the back pieee of the ning 
basted tin the eoart. the two outer cdecs willbe raw. Cnateh 
these raw edges tlat with a loose bastiie-stitely to the ine 
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side seams ol the coat over wiieh they fie. Now take the ay 
next pteee of the inthe and baste it through the eonter J . 
to the eorrespondiag pioee of the coat, then turn under the F ATIN! ! 
edge toward the back and baste it down like a hem over the INING; ' 
raw edge of the baek piece, notelnng the edges of both Ctutiln5 3 $ 


seams at the waistline and tmmediately above and below 
it, so they will Ht the curves of the coat, i, 109. Lining the Coat 

Repeat this method with cach piece of the hning. Turn 
itp at the bottom, allowing a little of the cloth to show (IH. 109) bunt do not let the 
ining draw. 

After all the edges are turned under and basted over the preceding pieces and over the 
raw edges of the tneings in front, and over the edges of the collar at the neek, they aro 
neatly felled down to the eloth. CHL. 100.) Be carefal not to enteh throngh to the outside. 

Vhe lining of the sleeves ts cut like the outside and the seams are stitched and pressed 
epen. Tf the sleeves are to be interlined, the interlining shonld be tacked to the sleeve 
lining. Itisuscdon the upper part of the sleeve only, and should stop three inches below 
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lll. 110. The Sleeve 
Interlinins 
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the upper edge and three inches above the wrist edge. (IIL. 
110.) The lining js slipped inside the sleeve and hemmed 
down at the hand and on the small openiug at the back of the 
wrist if there is an opening allowed in the sleeve pattern. Tt ts 
then drawn up in place and basted through the cloth of the sleeve 
abeut tive inches trom the top. Draw up the sleeve Anning, turn 
In the raw edge, and baste it to the coat lining all aronna the arm- 
hole and Fell it in place. 


eS ul IND CO Aur 


THE-HALICUINED-GOATY “Pape acante; storm asats, motor 
eoats, ete. should only be Hned to about twenty-live or twenty- 
six Inches froin the neck. (UE 111.) Yon need a ining in the 
upper part to cover the interlining and to make the coat shp on 
and off easily. There is no real need for a dine in the lower 
part and it wears out so quiekly, from rubbing against your skirt, 
that it is really better not fo use it, 


THE-SEAMEEDGES. Whe =. coat is: linedi-tr hieearst 
ouly, the seam edees in the lower part of the coat must be finished 
neatly, (Chapter 17.) Heavy materials like wool, velvet and 
army eloth are really self-finished, for they are so closely woven 
that they will not fray and ean be left raw quite sadisfactorily, 

Tweed, cheviot. mixtures, cte., r7/f fray and must be Joaund, 
The segins should be bound with ribbon seam-binding, the color 
of the eoat. Seam-binding comes tn different widths and you 


ean get if wide enough for even a heavy coating. 


an casy running stitel, sewing 
it neatly and evenly. (il. 15-1, 
page SS, ) 

The seam-binding should 
run up well above the line of 
the lower edge of the hning. 


AN UNLINED COAT 


An unlined coat needs inter- 
lining to prevent its breaking 
on the figure, The interlining 
for the front of the coat should 
be eut and put in according 
to the Deltor or Dlustrated 
Jnstruetions. The interlining 
In the front of the coat 
should he covered with a 
facing of the coat material. 
The part of the interhmug left 
exposed back of the facing 
should be covered neatly with a 
lining. 

In eloth or linen the raw 
edges of the interlining and 
facing of the side fronts should 
be hound together. In silk 
they may both be turned undet 
three-erghths of an neh, Taetny 
each other, and stitehed. = In 
either case, these edges should 
be left loose from the coat: 
they should he against it, but 


Wl. Lat. 


Put the seam-binding on by hand with 





The Half-Lined Coat 
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should not be caught or stitched to it for the stitches would be objectionable on the right 
side of the coat, 


A YORE-SHAPED PIECE OF LINING MATERIAL must be used in the back of the 
coat. Ht should be six inehes deep at the center, and run straight aeross the shoulders, 
Turn under its lower edge three-eighths of an inch and stiteh it ina narrow hem.  Vhen 
baste dt to the back of the coat at the shoulders and neck, leaving its lower cdgee free. 

The shoulder edges of the back vokes should be turned under. and then hasted and 
felled carefully over the shoulder cdges of the front hning. 

In silk the eoat shold be tinished with Freneh sesms. (Page S06.) Ina coat of cloth 
the seams may be pressed open and the edges bound separately with silk seam-binding 
(Page SS)oor they may be bound together. turned to one side, and stitched down flat to the 
eoat. Tf they are pressed open, they need not be stitched again unless vou prefer to stiteh 
Themon both sides of the seam. In heavy wash materials the seams can be handled in the 
same way, using a cotton seam-binding instead of silk. Be sure the binding is shrunken. 
It should be the same color as the coat. Or.ona linen, cotton repp. ete. vou can use the 
tlat-stitehed seam. (Chapter Py. page 87 ) 

The lower edgeof the coat should be turned under according to the Deltor or Tustrated 
Instructions, wetwhted with lead weights at the seams (HL 102). and its raw edge either 


hemmed or bound. 
PUR CLOT ORE 


If the coat is made of far cloth the entire coat should be Hned with eambrie hefore the 
interlinine ts putin. Vhis cambrie re-enforces and strengthen the rather loose weave of 
the fur cloth. btas also used to fur eouts if the pelts are tender and perishable, 


COATS FOR GIRLS AND CHILDREN 


The principles and @eneral mies for making coats for eicls and ehildren are exactly 
the same as for coats for ladies and misses. They are applied to the simpler torn: of coat 
used for cirls and children, 


CAPES 


CAPES are made by the same eencral principles and rules that are followed in making 
voats. The effeet of a cape is softer than a coat. and in applying the principles keep the 
idea in mind that the eape should be as soft as required by the design of the eape. Tt is 
best to follow the tustrmetions eiven in the Dedtor or Phustrated Instructions with each 

Sutterieck cape pattern, 


CHAP HER 13 


HOUSE DRESSES, NEGLIGEES, KIMONOS, BATHROBES, 
APRONS, BATHING-SUITS AND ROMPERS 


Patterns Materials Culting Putting the Garment logether Seams Tinish 


HF PATTERN. Buy these patterns by the measure given on the envelope. 
a This is the only measure necessary to eonsider in busing these patterns. | When a 
design is eut in fewer sizes than usual it is beeause the garment is ofa type which 
is more or less oasy in tit, that is. it should not tit as closely as a dress. Never buy a 
pattern smatior than vour measure, 
In buying romper patterns buy them by Che bust measure if the child is targe or small 
for its age. Chapter 2 eives instructions for measuring Irdies, misses, giths and: children, 
Many Heures vary in the length of the waist. shirt and arm. Before cutting your 
matterial measure the figure at these places. (Chapter 3. pages 19 23) and) compare 
vour measures With those of the pattern (Chapter 3, pages PQ 25.) Tf the pattern ts lone 
or short for vou, alter ifias explained in’ Chapter 3.0 The proper plaice to alter eaed 
pattern is given in the Doltor on the pattern eny elope, 


MATERIALS. Read Chapter 6, page 82 on shrinking materials before entting vour 

material, 
fe 

CUTTING. TW vou are not thoroughly familiar with Batteriek patterns read Chapter 
P20 Lay vour pattern ou the material following the lasout givenoin the Deltor for your 
size, Width of materiaband the view of the pattern that vou are going to use. Tf ne Deltor 
iseiven with the pattern follow the cutting instructions on the pattern ens elope, 

After cutting out the garment mark all the working perforations with tatlors’ tacks, 
Chapter 16. page SO.) The best way to mark the notches is to take tweoor three stitehes 
in basting eotton for cach notel:, or the notehes may be chpped, ai which case do not 
make Chem any deeper thin ts necessary to seo them: distinetls . 


PUTTING THE GARMENE POC THER. The Deltor or Tlustrated Tistructions will 
show you with pietures exaediy how to pat the carmen’ together, 

Try the garment anand if any sheht alferation is necessary, mahe it iat the place pro- 
vided for alterations ino the pattern. Baste an the alteration, try the garment on ae 
and stited) Che seants, 

The materials suttable for each elass of garment in this chapter, and the correet finish 
foredel garment are given below: 


HOUSE DRESSES 


Migs The materiuds most used for drouse dresses are gingham, chambriy, 
eotton poplin, madras, seersueker, linen finished cotton materials and striped 
cottons. 


lk FINISH POR HOUSE DRESSES must be suitable for hard wear and) frequent 
laundering. The seatns may be tiished with tlat-stiteched seanis (Chapter PZ. page S7) 
or with Freneh seams (page SO), 

Armholes should be finished with that-stitehed seams (page S7) or overcast (page S2), 
The finish of the edges and the trinnning of louse dresses chauge from time to tine as 
new ideas are introduced. The Deltor gives (he newest tintsh for this type of garment. 
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NEGLIGEES, KIMONOS, ETC. 


VIE RIALS. Crépe de Chine, Georgette crepe, lace, wash silk, wash satin, silk mull, 

stk atid cotton crepe de Chine, cottan vorte, dotted swiss, wool batiste, woal albatross 
and ehadlis, are the materials most used for negheées or kimenos. Corduroy is used for 
Worth Wrappers, 

The chotee of the materials depends on the dressiness of the negligée, ete. the use it 
Isto de put tooor the need of the workin wheds te weardt. Pea gewns in dainty materials 
adel attractive colors are used by magny women fer tea, luneheon, and dinner at home 
With thei iatiouite: friends, 


SEAMS. lor ati materials except corduroy Freneh seams are nsed (Chapter 17, page 
SO). For corduroy use tlat-stitehed seams (Chapter 17. page S87) unless the wrapper. ete., 
Is ined. Tn that ease aise plain sesans and press them apen, 

The mieest corduroy neglvzeées are lined with a thin sik. China silk makes the best 
hina. 

lnoaoore elegant negligee of crepe de Ching, Georgette erépe or silk mull, the seams 
mtv he machine henistitehedl. (Chapter 259, page LTS.) 


dhe Dts cHINISE ARD TRIO EIINCe will be found ain the Deltar, The styles, 
trimmings and tinish ehange constantly and the newest ideas stutable for eaeh design are 


emer in the Dedltor, 
BATHROBES 


ATE READS. The materials most used for bathrobes are blanket robing, blankets, 
older-down, tlannel. dhimmetet and corduroy for warnt bathrobes, When warduth 
Is Hot essential terry cloth makes avery satisfactory bathrobe. 


JHE SEATS. dno heavy materiavts suehoas blanket cloth, blankets and eider-down, 
Wo the fabrie does not fray. the seam edges may be turned to one side and stitehed again |, 
or 3 of anoinelb from: the seam stitehune. Phe edges are then ent off close to this stiteh- 
ther. Uf the material does fray trim the seam edges down to 3 0 of ano tuieh width and 
bind the edees separately with Honing unitercial Turn both edges to one side and stiteh 
them throveh the gartient along the inner edee of the binding. 

Ih tlannedet Froeneh seams (page SO) tiny be used. 

lat stitehed seus (page ST) thay be used ina of the materials mentioned, 

The lower edee aid armholes are finished hke the other seams except where French 
sedtus aredsed. tu that easeuse a reguhu benrat the tower edee of the bathrobe. 

In getning the collar to the neeh td the materiabais bulky stitel) the under section of the 
eollar to the meek with the seam toward the wrong sides ot the robe. Clip the seant to 
prevent its drawing the neek and turn atoup. Cut off the seam allowanee on the neck 
eadee at thee crtside section of the eallar and bined it. Baste and stiteh it tothe reek of the 
bathrobe over the first sewing, stitehing along the diner edee of the binding, 


Pe eal RISTSH AND DRIATSIING wath he found 1th Dettor. 


APRONS 


NIE RUNES. Gingham chambray,  perente, madras, seersueker,  linen-tinished 
eottems, (lawered sateen and eretonnes are the material most used for apres, 


ThP EINESH of aprens ike the tintsh ef house dresses must be omde te stand hard 
worroghd: frequent daundering. ln bungalow aprons use tlat-stitelmed seams (page S77), 
Proneh semis (qatge $6) niay ase he used for bungalow aprons and ather aprons. 


Tith 1} Deol TPINESH OR TRIMMING. will he found in the Delter. Now that moad- 
mh convemonees have piade at possible for se many women to odo thet own house- 
work there ds more interest im oaprons and new ideas tn trintaings are intradueed each 
season. The Deltor eives the newest and most attractive tinish for each design. 


HOUSE DRESSES. NOGCLIGEES, Ec. G7 
BATHING-SUITS 


WE same general prineiples and rules fellowed in making waists (Chapter 7) slarts 
(Chapter ®) and bloomers (Chapter Ui, page 60) are used ino nicking bathing-suits. 


MATE READS. The materials most used for bathing-suits are surf satin, taffeta, sur 
loth, britantine, or jersey cloth. 


ROMPERS 


HE MATERIALS most used are gingham, choambray, cotton paplin, galatea, seer- 
sucker, nen and dineu-(aished cottons, 


SLAMS for reutpers must be finished to stand hard wear and constant laundering, Uf 
the effect of the romper is at all soft use Freneh seams (Chapter U7. page 86). Por little 
straight rompers or the body of a two piece romper where a tailored effect is desired use 
Vat-stitehed seanis. (Chapter U7. page S77). 

Another way of giving a tailored effeet to rompers is to eut the seamis to about 'y ofan 
inch width and press them open. Baste lawi sean: binding tliat to the instde of Che body 
to completely cover the seam, stiteh along the edges of the seam binding te give the eect 
of a tailored seam fram the outside. 

Armholes may be tinished as tlat-stitehed seams, (Chapter U7, page S7) overeast (Chapter 
10, page 82), or bound with lawn seant binding, 


CHAPTER 14 


MAKING AND FINISHING UNDERGARMENTS 


Patieins—laterials—Cutting—Putting the Garment Together—Seams Trimmings 


NDERWEAR is the casiest type of sewing. There is praetieally no fitting to be 

done and the construction is of the simplest possible kind. It is a very good 

idea, therefore, for a beginner to start with an underwear garment before she 
undertakes a blouse or dress. 


PATTERNS—Buy your pattern by the measures given on the pattern envelope. 
No other measure need be considered in purchasing these patterns. It is very tmportant 
that these measures be correct. The mght way fo take your measures and instruetions 
for buying patterns are erven in Chapter 2. pages [WU—[2. 

3efore cutting your material read the instruetions in the Deltor or pattern envelope 
for altering the Jength of the pattern if necessary, If you are of average size and height 
it is probable that no change will be needed. bnt if you are shorter or tajler than the 
average it Is advisable to adjust the length of the pattern before cutting vour material. 
To make any alteration that is necessary read Chapter 3, pages 19—23. You should 
also read Chapter 2 on “Butterick Patterns.’ 


MATERIALS. The materials most used for nightgowns, camisoles, eorset-covers, 
petticoats, drawers and combinations are batiste, nainsoek, long-cloth and = cross-bar, 
These are practical materials, and the plain or flowered batistes, cross-bars and nain- 
sooks are also very dainty. Many women hke eotton erépe For it is easy to faunder, 
and it is used in the plain or flowered crépes or the erépes with bird destgus. Muslin and 
eambrie are used for garments that are to have hard wear. The Freneh use cottou voile 
in dainty eoalors. For fine underwear the best materials are handkerehief linen, 
erépe de Chine, wash silk and wash satin, silk mull, especially with a @auze stripe, silk 
muslin, and the occasional net and Georgette crépe for camisoles and petticoats. The 
Oriental silks, both the Chinese and Japanese, are used fora good many things, especially 
for pajammas, while outing tlannel is used for both pajamas and nightgewns. Pajamas 
are abso made of any of the silk or cotton materials mentioned, 

Italian silks and silk jersey are nice for kniekers, which are also made of sateen. satin, 
China silk and erépe de Chine when they are worn under dresses tn plaee of petticoats. 
These knickers are more comfortable than a petticoat under a narrow skirt, and may 
he wort under any skirt of a good waght wool material or under any silk or satin skirt 
Whieh has a drop skirt. Fer this purpose it is better to make them in a longer Jength. 
Dark colors are practieal, espeeially for the street, but flesh color and white are very 
dainty. If they are used instead of drawers they should be made in a shorter Jength, and 
In-edther the alk or cotten materials they should be white or flesh-color, 

Princess slips are made of erépe de Chine, Georgette, wash satin, Japanese silk, sateen, 
batiste, cottom voile and silk aiull. 

Bloomers for eymuasium suits are made of serge, khaki, sateen, cotton peplin and 
brilliantine in dark colors. 


CUTTING. Lay the pattern on the material, following the lavout for your. size, 
view and width of material given m the Deltor or following the cutting instructions 
sive on the pattern envelope. Mark the notches with two or three stitehes taken 
in basting cotton, oreclip them. In the latter case only eut them deep enough so that 
vou ean see them easily. Mark all the working perforations with tailors’ tacks. (Chap- 
ter 16, page $5.) 
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PUTTING THE GARMENT TOGETHER. Put the garment together and haste 
it, following the Deltor for putting together or the Hiustrated Instructions, Try the 
garment on and if necessary make any slight alteration. 

Although there is a partieular daintiness and charm about hand-made underwear, 
much tine and beautiful work may be done on the machine. The saving of time is so 
ereat that when a number of pieces are to be made this method is usually given the 
preference, A few of the smaller pileees—a corset cover, eliemise or a pair of drawers— 
‘an easily be made by hand, but the amount of work on gowns, petticoats or combination 
garments inelines one toward the machine method. 

One must understand something of the mechanism of the machine. It must be kept 
elean and well otled. The number of the thread. the size of the needle, the length of the 
stiteh, and the adjustment of the tension must be adapted to the material No. SO 
eotten is the best for white work, except for tueks and hems and all outside stitehiue on 
very sheer and fine materials. when No. 100 or No. 120 may be used. Every make of 
machine has a table giving the sizes of needles that showld be used with eertain number 
threads, which it is wise to follow, Remember that a sewing cotton requires a looser 
tension than silk. 

The hemiming and tueking attachments are great time-savers, but many women prefer 
to gather rufifes, putts, ete., by hand and stroke them. 





N MAKING underwear it is important that there should be no raw edges. This not 

only makes it neater and daintier, but it) makes it stronger and better able to stand 
frequent laundering. It is washing that wears out underwear more 
than the actual use. 


SEAMS. = In sheer materials it is necessary to make the seams 
as invisible as possible. Freneh seams are best on this aeeount 
(Chapter 17, page S6).) In facet. Freneh seams are used on all 
underwear, whether it is sheer or not, because they show the 
least. These seams should be made as narrow as possible. tn 
materials hke batiste. silk mushn. net and Georgette the seams 
may be joined with a narrow lace seaming. The method that is 
used for this seam is shown in Hlustration 507, Chapter 27. page 133. 

Inallunderwear, seams should be as narrow as possible. In mate- 
rials like thin silk, net, Georgette. silk muslin and batiste the 
seam edges miny be cut very narrow, relied and whipped together. 
The method is the same as in Hl. 152, page 87. only beth edges are relled instead of one. 

In all materials that suggest daintiness machine hemstitehing may be used for the 
seams and for trimming. (Chapter 25, page TIS.) In the heavier cottons and. silks 
Where a tailored tinish is desired tlat fell seams (Chapter 17, page S7) are used. Thev 
should be made as narrow as the material will permit.  Flat-stitehed seams (Chapter 17, 
page Sfioare the strongest seams for underwear and are often used for drawers, especially 
for children’s drawers and for pajamas. They are always used for the pajamas when a 
mannish tailored effeet is desired. A fel seam is used to piece the material in eutting 
unusually wide garments such as drawers, ete, 

The edges may be hemmed (Chapter IS, page QL) faced (Chapter 19. page 9-4) or 
trimined in the various ways suegested in this ehapter. 

For bloomers, both Freneh seams and flat-estitehed seams are used. JA stronme tlat seam 
Is especlally good for evninasinm wear. It may be made by stiteling the seam and 
pressing it open tlat. The curved part of the front and back should be slashed half-way 
to the stitching every little way, so that the seam will be perfeetly flat and will not draw, 

Trim off the corners of the shashes to give a eurved edge (HI. 112) and finish 
the edges of the seam with a narrow ribbon binding or with a bias binding of sateen or 
percatine the shade of the material. Use flat-stitehed seams in piecing. 





fll. 112. Binding the 
Bloomer Seam 


BINDING THE SEAM. The seams of bloomers may be bound with ribbon binding 
sewed on by hand with a running-stiteh or stitehed on, Or the seams mav be bound 
with sateren or perealine eut in bias strips an inch wide. Baste the bias binding on the 
right side of the seam edges, turn it over the raw seam edge turning in the raw edge, and 
baste on the under side, keeping the turned edges even on both sides of the seam. Stiteh 
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dose to the imner edge of the binding. 
This type of dinding is more serviceable 
than rtbbon broding for a garment that ts 
to receive hard wear. 


TAPING SEAMS. If the Tdoomers are 
used for gymnasium the strain on the seams 
will be very great. They ean he reenforeed 
with tir black Hnen or cottem tape abeut 
3 ofan meh wide. Baste this tape direethy 
at the center of the seam on the mstde of 
the garment and stiteh through the tape, 
semain and garment close to each seant edge. 
CH. 113.) This will give the ctfect of a tatlored seam trom the outside as shown in llus- 
tration Th4. Be sure the tape isda one continuous prece front waistline in front te the 
watstline im baek and from the lower edge of one leg to the lower edge of the other. 





ilk. LE} 3 and L114. Taping the Bloomer Seams 


TRIMMINGS. The datntiest aud at the same time the most effective trimming for 
lingerie ts hand-embroidery. It is used on all the most beautiful Freneh underwear. and 
is very lovely to look at, and vet adds very httle to the eost of the garment. Tous the 
only trimming that does not wear out, and it never requires mending. Fer every-day 
wear the simple seallops and evelets whieh ean be used in place of beading are very 
satisfactory. More elaborate designs can be used on finer Hngerie for evening wear, 
ete. One ean get very beautiful effeets by combining hand-embroidery with laee. Al 
the best designs of different kinds of embroidertes suitable for underwear are to he had 
in Butterick transfers whieh are dlustrated ta NVecdle- det. 

Tucking made cither by hand or by miaehine is used on all types of underwear. It 
may be either plain or faney tucking. (Chapter 20, page 07.) 


OUBLE bands of net or Georgette are hemstitehed to underwear of silk or batiste to 

tinish the edges and te form oa finish and also a casing for a ribbon. They are 

also set in garments below the diems, ane) have ribbon run through them. Satin bands 
are usceb on garments of Georgette, net. sik muslin, ete. 


OVELTY braids, particularly rieckraek, are stitehed to the edges of garments. They 
form a beading as well as a finish for the edge. sinee the points are only caught on 
one side of the braid, 


EDALLIONS of sik. Georgette and net, many of them embroidered. are set m= gar- 
ments of a contrasting material, 


NARROW crocheted edges, often forming a beading, are used on many of the het- 
teredass of undergarments in dl materials, even satine  NVeedle-clrt gives these 
edges both in crochet and tatting. 
ROSS overcasting and double overensting (Chapter 25, page 124) such as are used as 
2 trimming im Wwatsts and dresses are also used as a trimming on underwear of Geor- 
vette, batiste, namsook and silk muslin. 


SHAPED hems and facings are used at the edges of earments of all materials. They 

may be made of either the material of the undergarment or of contrasting matenal, 
and are either set in with machine hemstitehing («Chapter 25, page HS) or else are feather- 
stitched in place (pawe 126). These hems and facings may be shaped at either the 
inner or outer edge. Rows of narrow bias hands of the same materint or of contrasting 
material are used around neeks and at the lower edges of tloumees. They are very pretty 
In fine striped or eheeked material ou a plain material and are stitched en by machine 
or hemstiteled. 


RAWN-WORK and hemstitehing are very lovely en handkerchief linen, batiste and 
voile, and are used a good deal on the better class of Freneh underwear. = They are 
Ser Cua sy, 
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ET PLAITINGS are used at the edges of garments of Georgette, silk, silk musiin 
and batiste. 


RIBBON and satin plaitings are used on garments of Georgette, net, thin silk and 
batiste. 


ITTLE colored tlowers usually made of satin, Georgette er ribbon are used on finer 
underwear, especially at the top of douneces. Rosettes are also used on fine underwear, 
Many silk garnrents are fimshed with bandings and cordings of the underwear materials. 
Kdges are often finished with oieot and sometimes have several rows of machine-stitehing 
above the edge, either straight, seallaped or in points. 


ACE is used on almost all underwear. It is usnally a machine lace, though on the 

finer underwear certain read daces are used, such as Valenelennes, lrish, filet and 
Binche. The different ways in whieh vou cun use Jace as a trimming are given In 
Chapter 27, pages 134-136. 


UFFLES are frequentiy used for trimming on pettieoats and drawers when full 
styles are in fashion, (See Chapter 27, pages 132-133.) 


CHAPTER ALS 


MATERNITY CLOTHES AND THE LAYETTE 


Skirls—Inside Belts—Waists and Blouses— Waist Linings—Coats—Capes— 
Suits—Materiais—Colors—Corsets—Shoes—Lingerie and 
Underwear—The Layette 


ATERNITY clothes have two objects: One is to make your condition unnoticeable, 
the other is to give you every physical advantage possible. If your clothes make 
you feel conspicuous and awkward you will shrink from going out and will suffer 

from laek of exercise and legitimate anwisement whieh would keep you in a happy, 
eontented frame of mind. Under sueh conditions you would be likely to heeome morbid, 
and your depression might seriously atfeet the physieal condition of your ebild and his 
character and disposition. Tf vou keep happy and contented yourself you stand a better 
chanee of having a happy, sunny, normal ehild. 

Your clothes must be the right weight so that they will not tire or strain you. They 
nist be the right size so that they give your figure proper support without compressing it 
or retarding its development, 

Clothes that are designed solely for maternity wear are apt to look the part, and call 
attention toa woman's condition. At this time you do net want to be conspicuous In any 
way. You want to look as mueh like other women as possible so that there will be nothing 
to draw notice to veu. Tt is muehl better to choose current styles that ean be adapted to 
maternity wear and use them in preference to the special maternity clothes. Your things 
will be prettier and smarter and of more use to vou later. The slight alterations that you 
make for maternity use eap be changed back to normal lines after the baby is born, 

You should avoid anvthing that is extreme or bizarre or that will enlarge your figure 
unnecessarily, Skirts with plaits. long soft tunies, or soft fulness are admirable, tor they 
give you the size ven need at the waist. You should not usea skirt that is extremely 
narrow. dt might become too sinall for vou before the baby is born. Tf you seleet such 
a stvleitis advisable to add sufficient width to 1 in entting. 


SKIRIS -A skirt ean be adapted to maternity use by allowing extra length at the top 
in front. The allowanee should be three inehes deep at the center front and slope to 
nothing to the hip. As your skirt grows shorter across the front you wall fet out this allow- 
anee to keep tleven at the bottom, A skirt that ts short across the front and pokes out 
ealls immediate attention to your condition. Until you need this extra allowance it can 
be turned under und its inside edge covered with seam binding. 


THE INSIDE. BELT of skirts and dresses should be of clastie webbing. New belts 
should be put in from time to time so that the belt willalways be easy. It should never 
compress the tigure. The point of the elastie webbing is not to allow the belt te streteh 
to your new proportions; itis to allow for the transient changes in the figure, the temporary 
intlntions that come and go during the day. 


WAISTS AND BLOUSES—In selecting waists either for separate blouses or as part of 
dresses, choose soft styles that do not fit the figure too closely. © Long overblouses when in 
stvle are very good, beeause they have plenty of size at the waistline, Surplice waists, 
especially when they are made with sashes, adapt themselves to your changing figure with 
the tving of the sash. Waists with soft fulness when they are used as part of a dress made 
with a soft skirt should be joined to the skirt before either the waist or the top of the skirt 
is gathered. A easing should be placed at the waistline and the fulness of both the waist 
and skirt drawn in with the same drawstring. (Chapter 25, page 111.) 
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WAIST LININGS—It is better not to make dresses and waists with waist Hnings whieh 
would have to be altered from time to time. Instead vou should weara brassié¢re that sup- 
ports your figure and keeps it neat and trim, A brassiére should not be worn at all snug, 
torit must not compress the figure or prevent its development. Surplice brassiéres are ex- 
cellent, for they adjust themselves cach time they are put on. Or you can use the fitted 
brassiére with under-arm seams laced with clastie cord which ean be let out when necessary. 


COATS, CAPES, SUITS—For the street a long eoat or a cape is usually better than a 
suit. For some seasons suit styles are excellent for maternity wear. The coat should not 
be close fitting. It should have plenty of width at the waistline, and if necessary it should 
be eut with extra width alowed on the front edge of each front so that it will not become 
too smal). 


MATERIALS AND COLORS—It is advisable to ehoose materials that are as light in 
Weight as possible especially for coats and street dresses. As far as possible wear the 
light-weight silks and satins even in Winter In vour dresses. Get the necessary warmt! 
from your underwear and your wraps. Coats and wraps of course must be warm for 
eold weather, but vou can choose materials that are warm and light. 

Do not choose loud or light colors for maternity use. The quiet colors are Jess notiee- 
able and the dark colors make vou look small. Avoid anything with large tigures or con- 
spicuous stripes, cheeks or plaids. In Summer vou wil] want to wear white and hght colors 
during hot weather, because they are cooler than dark colors, but in other seasons the 
dark colors are more practical for the street. Use light colors for the house. 


CORSETS—As soon as you find that vou need them get the best maternity corsets that 
you can afford. The muscles of the abdomen require additional support at this time and 
if you wear poor corsets or go without corsets altogether you run the risk of getting per- 
manently out of shape and perhaps losing vour figure altogether even after the baby 1- 
born. Tf you keep well corseted the chances are that vour figure will come back to its 
original lines. 

With vour corsets you must wear hose supporters. A round garter Is very dangerous, 
for it checks the eirenlation and might induce varicose veins. 


SHOES—Your shoes should have tlat, rather low heels so that vou will not run the risk 
of turning vour ankles and gettinga fall. In wet or shppery weather be sure to wear rb- 
bers, df you fall or wrench yourself you might bring on a misearriage. 


LINGERIE AND UNDERWEAR—For maternity wear vou will probably need lin- 
gerie at least two sizes larger than the underwear you ordinarily use. Instead of petti- 
eoats it is advisable to wear princess slips, for the weight rests on the shoulders instead of 
at the waistline. 1f you use combination drawers and corset cover vou must allow extra 
length in the lower part in cutting them. Slash the pattern just below the hip and sepa- 
rate the pieces about three inches before vou cut vour material. Tn your envelope che- 
mises vou will need extra length at the end of the tab. Make a three-inch allowance on 
the tab in cutting. Nightgowns should open down the front, 

In Winter wear wool or part wool union suits, and many doctors advise long 
sleeves and drawers that come to the ankle. Jt is very important to keep the body an 
even warmth. If you take cold at this time it is likely to go to the kidneys and cause 
trouble Jater. 

You should place yourself under the eare of a good physieian as soon as possible and 
follow his advice in regard to exercises, diet. ete. Under normal conditions a certain 
amount of exercise is very desirable.  1t keeps you in good general condition. 

You ought never to lift heavy things, or reach np for anything that might strain you. 
Violent exercises of course are taboo. 


THE LAYETTE 


LL baby elothes should be white, and as fine and dainty as possible. Pale shades of 
haby pink and blue ean he used for ribbons on dresses and eaps, for Hnings in lingerie 
eaps and for the linings of Summer coats of batiste, handkerchief linen and erépe de Chine. 
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Pale pink and bine are also used for baby jackets, sweaters and hootees, and for afghans, 
blankets, shawls, ete. But the actual dresses, shps, caps and coats, petticoats, ete., are 
always white. 

The layette given helow is absolutely complete and large enough to keep a baby fresh 
and dainty if ene ean have constant laundry work done. Tt is. however, the smallest 
possible lavette that is safe to start with, and if possible it would be desirable to enlarge 
it especially in the matter of diapers, bands and shirts. With as small a Invette as this 
you might he tempted to put ona band or shirt twice without washing them first, or put 
ona diaper that had not dmed entirely. A httle baby must be kept absolutely clean, 
Wilticndilise: “yanwmust lave: 

4 abdominal bands, soft) flanuel strips un- 
hemmed, 

4 knitted bands with shoulder straps 

4d -shivisesize 2 aol and cotton, or wool 
and silk, not all wool 

4oilozen Mapers 

4 flannel petticoats or 4 barrieeoats 

4 eotton or lawn petticoats 

t simple slips of thin eambne or nainsook } rubber sheet 

2 dresses 6 soft towels 

2 wrappers 3 knitted wash-cloths 

6 pque bibs 


3 pairs of bootees 

4 pairs of stockings, silk and wool) or cot- 
ton and wool 

4 niehtslips, or nightgowns of flannel 

Ll coat and eap. and 1 veil 

2 cashmere sacks 

2 blankets 

] bath apron 


Vhe baby's basket shonld contain: 


ween 
ie 


, 


An old, soft clean shawl or 
blanket to recetve thre 
habs at larth 

4 dozen safety-pins, ditfer- 
ent sizes 


2? ounces of boracie aetd 

4-ounee bottle of olive-oil or 
sweet-oil 

Taleum powder 

Hlot-water bag with flannel! 


eroveT 
Infants’ soft hair-brush; jar 
of vaseline; small pair 


A roll of sterile gauze 

Squares of old hnen to he 
hrawn away <iter 
using of seissors 

Ahsorhbent cotton Cake of Castile soap 

You will need a bath thermometer, bath scales and an 
enamel tuh. Tubs are quite expensive unless vou get a tin 
one and enamel] it white inside and pink or blue cutside. 


g 
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(ll t15. A Flannel Band 


BANDS—The flannel bands are worn to proteet the navel-cord dressing until the baby 
Is six Weeks old. Uf they are tight they will prevent digestion and cause hernia. Ther 
must be smooth and firm. but not tight. You can 
make the flannel bands with raw edges or turn tie 
edees on the neht side and catstiteh them. (JIT. 
115.) When the baby is six weeks old. be begins 
to wear the kmitted bands with shoulder-straps. 
Thev proteet him from cold and colic. The tabs 
at the front and back are pinned to the diapers 
to keep them in place, 
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SHIRTS—H vou buy the haby shirts. get. the 
second size, for they outgrow the first size almost 
rimediately. Tt is much less expensive to make 
them vourself from fine white flannel. Every 
stiteh should be made by hand with great eare in 
tinishing all of the seams, hems and turnings as 
flathy as possible, as otherwise they are likely to 
make the child uneomfortable. The shoulder 
and underarm seams should be pressed open, 
after stitching. and both seam edges catstitehed 
on the inside of the garment. 

Double turned hems are frequently dispensed 
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Flanne! Shirt with 
Crocheled Edges 
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with on the front 
and lower edges of 
slurts. tuo some 
eases the flannel 1s 
turned only onee 
and a loose button- 
hole or crochet- 
stiteh in soft 
Saxony woolor silk 
floss is made over 
the edge. This 
finish is shown in 
LEG i), 


DIAPERS — 
There are three 
kinds af diapers 
bird’s-eve  hinen, 
eotton diaper cloth 
and stoceckinet. 
They are twiee as 
long as they are wide and are 
finished with narrow hems 
at each end. You will need 
three pieces of the diaper 
eloth, eighteen, twenty and 
twenty-four invhes wide. =H 
vow lke, vow can buy the 
diapers ready made, sterilized 
and ready to use. 
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PETTICOATS—aAn_ infants’ 
petticoat is finished aecord- 
ing to the material of which it 
is made. The princess petti- 
coat Is the best style for the 
haby, for it is the easiest to put 
on, the weight hangs from the 
shoulders, 1t keeps the body an 
even warmth and it is loose at 
the waistline. (IH. 117.) Some 
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Petticoat Joined to Single Body 


Closing onthe Shoulders 


+ 
#0 aPOoregsers 





Henimed Placket 





Flannel SKirtin Peincess Slyle, 


120, 


75 


women prefer oa 
petticoat gathered 
to wband or holy, 
hut the princess 
style as safer and 
used oat) the 

haby hospi- 


1s 
lest 
ticks: 


LP AN aN eis ie 
eal 
should be made of 
tine flannel, The 
SCS should le 
stitehedl ane tine 
ished] as shown a 
Ilustrations [oS or 
Leak)”. SOHN aa pte. sat, 
The underaril 
sequiis are finshed 
in the regulation 
manner with cateh-stitehing or 
feather-stitehing. 

The bottom of the skirt may 
he embroidered, scalloped ar 
trimmed with feather-stitehing, 
or the hem can be finished as 
shown in Illustrations 175 ane 
74 on page U2. 

The princess petticoat is fast- 
ened on one or both shoulders 
hy nibbonsor buttonholes, The 
neck and armhole edges may 
be bound with ribbon or tape 
or finished with a scalloped 
edge worked tn white embroi- 
dery Sik (Cll Jie) Ii the 
petticoat Is to be embroidered 
don't cut out the neek and 
armhole but mark the outline 
of the pattern with a colored 





Petticoat Joined to Double Baouy 
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thread. Phe design ean be stamped along the outhoe and ent out after the embroidery 
is tintshed, 

The petticoat jomed te a hodw is shawn in Hlistrations P19 and 120. 

The pettieoat is timtshed in Freneh seams. The upper edge is gathered with fine stitehes 
and jeined te the hedy after the placket has been hemmed with a very narraw 
heron one side, and one three-quarters of an ineh wide on the other (HW LIS). Lap the 
Wide hem over the narrow (Hl. 11S), and taek firmly at the bottom of the placket with 
two rows of machine stitching, preferably running slanting (ML 11S). 

The hod, as either eut single of tlannel or eambrie and faeed at the neek and armhole 
after the shoulder and underarm are joined ina Freneh seam (11 179), or eut of two layers 
of cninbrie, one serving as the Home (iL PO), 

lia single liody is used the seam jounog (he body and skirt is imade toward the tside. 
Aobias strip oof eambric is placed next to the petheout tn the same seam, whieh is then 
stitehed, Curned over and hemmed to the bodw (WE TEo). 

lfomade double, stiteh the under-arny seats of both outside and Hning: place the rieht 
sides of the material tomether and stitel all exeept the lower edge and shoulder seams. 
Cp the curved cdges, turn the body right side out and crease along the sewing line. — It 
nn be stitehed again on the outside to strengthen the edges and hold the seams in posi- 
tion. Phe top of the petticoat is gathered and basted te the lng with the seam toward 
the inside (HL 1200.0 Turn this seam up on the body; turn in the edge of the outside 
piece and stiteh it over the gathers, covering all previous sGitehings (TI 120). 0 The shonl- 
ders are stitehed ania fell seam. cChapter 17, page S6.) 


A BARRILCOAT OR PINNING BELANKE | is an open front petticoat made of flannel 
and sometimes used in plaee 
ata thannel pettleoat. Its ends 
eno be turned up and pinned 
to keep the baby's feet warm, 
Hlospitals amd doetors da not 
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approve of at, fer a “vents MM | bn r 
ppr Pat heater crt ~ fi fern” 
the babs from kieking and ae 
Apes . rr 
strengthening its lees. The ve 
front amd) lower cdges are i {| 
turned i hems and feather- f \ bislou ales UE straw Fae var 
; rer Cee ’ 
stitehed on the outstde,  (Sce \ yn "i Y, a : \y 
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The body as cut from fine 
enphrie, and though the edges 
may be bound ar freed, it is 
better ta omake the body 
daable. Jom the shoulder (121) A Pinning Blanket with Tie Linds 
edees at both the outside and 
miside. and press the seams open. Lay the two body portions evenly together, with the 
shimiider seaans of both toward the ontside. Stiteh a seam around the upper edge and 
aeross the part of the lower edge not sewed to Che skirt. ‘Phe ends are left) open untal 
thie tape is toserted. Phe body is stttehed where it is sewed to the skirt after the 
shirt is jomned teat. After they are stitched, the two body parts are turned te bring the 
seunredges tnside, The cdges at the potnted ends are turned tniaod the end of the preee of 
tape ts slipped inte each opening. Gather the skirt and Jom at to the beds as shown tn 
Hbustration P20. Baste arounel the armbole about one ineh fram the edge ta keep the two 
portions eVenly together. Clip the raw edges and turu one ina seapes width and baste it; 
then turn the other edge inand baste dt tothe tirst. Stitehoroverhand the two lolded edges 
together to finish the armboh oo The edges of the body portion should be basted and then 
feather stitehed. Baste abort an ineh each side of the perforntions that rodicate the open- 
Ine to de mand at the right side. Cul through the perforations aud bind the opening with 
salt ribbon or silk tape. it preferred, the skirt may be mounted ona straight band. made 
double. mistend of on the shaped body. The straight band ean be lapped and pmuoed, 
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WHIITL PIETTICOATS — Hlere again the prineess stybeis the best though the pet deoat 
cathe red tog band ar body is also used. White petttcouts are made of batiste or nainsoak 
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or eambrie, and are trimmed with tucks 
(Chapter 20), feather-stitehing (Chapter 
25), Freneh knots. or with ruffles edged 
with lace or with ruffles of embroidery (Chap- 
ter 27) or a deep hem (Chapter 18). 


SLIPS—Day slips are made of batiste, 
niunsook, lawn, fine cambrie or cross-barred 
dimity trimmed sinply with a little narrow 
lace at the neek and sleeves.  Balnies wear 
them in place of dresses most of the time, 
for under afghans and blankets ao dress 
shows very httle. 

Night slips are made lke the day slips 
but Without the lace and are usually of fine 
eanrbrie tills T22i. Matin hospitals 1i4e tt 
fannel mghtgown whieh ts worn in place 
of the nightshp and flannel petticoat. 

A slip should be 
put together with 
nurrow Freneh 
seams. In the model shown in Hi. 122. the neek is finished with 
a bias binding. A narrow tape is run through the binding so that 
the neck can be drawn up to the right size when the slip is woru. 
Make an evelet in the outside of the neek-binding just in frent 
of the underlapping hem. Pass the mbbon through this opening 
so that it will meet the other end that eomes from the opening 
of the overlapping hem (HI. 122). 

The neek and sleeves, wlieh should) be gathered into narrow 
hands at the bottom, may be edged with a frill of lace. The 
back is eut down through the center to the depth given for the 
opening in the pattern mstructions. Each edge of the apening is 
hiished with a tiny hem. A plait is then made deep enough to bring 
the opening baek one-half ineh from the edge (HH. 225). —Ptas hele 
in place by a slanting row of stitehing at the end of the opening. 
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DRESSES— The baby will need a handsome dress for cliristen- 
Ing role made of lawn, naimsook. batiste or handkerchief linen. 
The christening robe is generally made with a vake and panel in 
front and this part of the dress can be of all-over tucking. or very fine embroidery. The 
simpler dresses are made of lawn, uainseok, dimity and batiste and are trimmed with 
smocking, hemstitehing, featherstitelung., Freneh knots and tucks. Fine Tittle dresscs 
are made of batiste. tine nainsook and handkerchief linen usually with a small embroidered 
yoke and with an embroidered or lace-trimmed ruffle at the bottom, 


Ill. 323. Finish of 
Closing 


A DAINTY YORE may be made by over-handing together alternating rows of lace 
Insertion and embroidery wsertion. 

Fine tueking rolled and whipped to lace insertion also makes a pretty voke. 

Narrew seaming or hemstitehed beading may be used to join the voke to the cress. 
The material on each side of the seaming should be rolled and whipped (1H. Stl, page 
134), to the yoke on one side and the dress ou the other. Or the seaming can be Joined to 
the dress and voke with tiv French seams. 

The shoulder seains may be jgommed with the seaming in the same ways. and the seaming 
may be used as a finish for the neek and sleeves. The material on the lower edge of the 
seaming should be joined to the neck and sleeve edges as desermbed above. The material 
on the outer edge of the seaming should be eut away close to the seaming and a narrow 
Freneh valenctennes lace whipped to the seannug to tinish the neek and sleeves. This 
makes a dainty finish. 

Bahy elothes should be made entnely by hand and in the dresses the seams should be 
put together with narrow Freneh seams or tine catre-deur. (Chapter 27, 1. 507.) For 
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special oecasions the haby’s dresses ean be trimmed with shoulder bows and rosettes of 


blue, pik or corn color. 


COATS—Even in Winter very httle babies go out of doors when the temperature is 40 


fi, V2, 


How Lining and Inlerlining Are Used 


ning to the eont. The lining at the bottom 
of the eout should be one-half inch shorter 
than the eoat after its lower edge has been 
(imned-aig, CORE As) 

Place the lining in the sleeves; gather sleeve 
and ning separately at the top. Stiteh the 
sleeve dn the cout Jeaving the ning loose, 
(MW. 125.) Later ait is hemmed down over the 
sfitefnne of the armhole. 

The Collar is made unlined, with a laeimg of 
the lining material [tas stitehed to the neck 
of the eoat, and the liane of the coat bemimed 
against this stitching. Tf the cout has a cape 
Hous sewed an dike the collar. 

For Summer very dainty coats are made of 
hatiste, deatted handkerelnef linen or 
ere pe de Cline over a Haig of white, pale 
punk or pale blue China silk. TPhes are trimmed 
with hand embroidery in small fine patterns 
and with lace. 


SWISS, 


Piqué and henrietta eould also be used for Summer baby coats. 





deerces or over. For Winter the coat 
should Jie of silk or wool Bedford cord, 
silk or wool] cashmere, Flenmetta or very 
fine corduroy. In these materials the 
coat is trimmed with stitehed bands of 


taffeta, swan’s down, embroidery or 
suitable lace. It should be lined with 
soft silk, China silk or fine = sateen 


and for cold weather or a cold climate it 
will need an interhning of fine wool or 
fine silk or a soft flannel. These coats 
are always white. 

If wool interhning is used the wool is 
picked away from the  cheese-cloth 
around the seams to avoid bulkiness. 

{1 should be cut without the seam 
and hem allowance. Instead of making 
the regular seam, draw the shoulder and 
underarm edges together with a loose 
overhand or ball-stiteh, (page 147, Til. 
301) making them he perfectly flat. CIE 
124.) The outside of the coat is turned 
under at the bottom and catch-stitched 
to the interhning. 

The Lining is eut like the outside and 
seamed ino a regular seam, wlieh is 
afterward pressed) open. Place — the 
semins toward the inside and haste the 
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fil. 125. Detail of Sleeve Lining 


The lower and front 


edges may be hemmed by hand or beld in place by machine stitehing on the outside. 
The same finish is carried out at the neck and wrist. 


CAPS—For Winter the eap matches the coat in material and trimming, or if you prefer 
you ean use Hngerie eaps over a padded silk lining of white, pale pink or pale blne China 
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silk. The cap-strings are always separate 
and are made of hemstiteched lawn, bha- 
tiste or handkerchief Jinen. They are 
pinned on with baby pins and changed 
every day. In Winter a baby will need 
a ready-made veil of tine knitted silk or 
Brussels net edge with satin ribbon. 


THE KIMONO OR WRAPPER is a 
very practical garment and may he 
made of flannel, cashmere or any hght- 
weight woolen material. A very pretty 
litthe garment may be made of French 
flannel, dotted or plain, with a shaped 
hand of contrasting silk or tlannel. 
Ciker202 

The garment 1s ecollarless, and = the 
neek and front edges, as well as the 
sleeves, are finished with shaped bands. 
The band is basted to the inside of the 

ll. $26. Applying a Band wrapper, along the neck and front edges. 

After it is stitehed on, the band is relled 

over on the outside of the wrapper and basted in sueh a manner that it extends a trifle 
beyond the joining seam. The other edge of the band is turned in and basted flat to 
the material (IIL 126) and is held in position by a feather-stiteh. When a straight band is 
used, one long edge is joined to the wrapper with the seam toward the outsnle; the 
other edge is then turned under and basted over the seam as shown In Dlustration 127. 

Freneh knots and various fancy stitehes, seallops or little trailing vines of embroidery 
ean be used very effeetively in the trimming of these wrappers. Silk or satin mbbon may 
he used for the straight band. Some of these kimono wrappets are lined throughout with 
soft India silk. The wrapper design mentioned above is perforated in the correct length 
for a house sack. This convenient little garment is made like the wrapper in every par- 
ticidar, exeept the length. 

A dainty httle sack is made of white cashmere lined with pale pink India silk. Both 
the ontside and lining portions are ent exactly alike, the seams stitched and pressed open. 
The sack and lining are then basted together, with seams turned toward the inside. Phe 
sleeve portions are gathered separately at the top. Sew the outside material of the sleeve 
inat the armhole. Turn the raw edge of the sleeve ning under, gather it and hem to the 
armhole. <A tiny turnover collar may be added with the same kind of finish. The edges 
of the sack may be turned to and secured witha row of feather- 
stitching, or they may be buttenholed together by a sealloped 
cdge. The feather-stitehing is given in Chapter 25, °Trim- 
ming Stitches.” 





LITTLE SHOES AND SLIPPERS made of a washable 
material are a pretty part of the lavette. The piqueé or other 
material Is cut according to a slipper pattern, following the 
directions given on the pattern envelope. The sole and upper 
part of the shoe may be lined with flannel. The outside mate- 
rial and the flannel lining are seamed separately and the seams 
pressed open. They are then basted together with their edges 
even. The upper and lower edges of the slipper are bound 
with a bias seam binding. The upper part and the sole are 
overhanded together on the wrong side and the shoe ts 
turned right side out. The ankle straps are then lined with 
cambrie. , 

Work the bnttonhole in the right-hand strap of one shipper 
and in the left-hand strap of the other. Flat bows run through 
tiny buckles, or rosettes of baby ribbon, can be used to tnm 
the bootees. 
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BLANKETS, AFGHANS, ETC.—The blanket should be 45 inehes long and the width 
of the maternal. The handsomest blankets are made of double-faced eider-down, the 
edges bound with wide satin mbbon with the sewing hne covered with Freneh knots or 
feather-stitehing. Blankets and afghans are always white, pink or blue, or white with 
pink or blue, or pink and bhie together. The knitted afghans are made of wool. Two 
thicknesses of Shetland wool in pink or blue, or white with pink or blue, put together with 
a satin ribbon binding makes a dainty afghan for Summer. There are always new and 
charming ideas in afghans and the best ones with directions for making them will be found 
in Needle-Art. A very niee blanket ean be made with two thicknesses of eheese-cloth 
with one thickness of eotton wadding between them. The edges are bound together with 
ribbon or sealloping and the three thieknesses are caught together with satin bows or 
knots of baby ribbon, 

The baby will need tthe jackets, wrappers, sacks and bootees. You will find an exeel- 
lent coHeetion of them in the Butteriek catalogue and pubheations and very exquisite 
Freneh designs for embroidering them are given in Needle-Art. These things, however, 
should be left toward the last, for you are very apt to receive them as presents. They 
make interesting work for the last few weeks when vou are more or less confined to the 
house and do not feel hke doing other things. 


CHAPTERS 16 


SEWING STITCHES 


Knots —Bastings—Exven Bastings—Uneven Bastings—Combination Bastings—Diagonal Bast- 
ings— Running Stitch —Backstitch— The Half Backstitch—The Combination Stitch—Overcast- 
ing — Overhanding—C atch-Stitch —Slant Hemming Stitch—Straight Hemming Stitch—Blind 
Hem ming —Slip Stitch --Loose French Tacks—Tailors’ Tacks 


O MAKE A KNOT, hold the threaded needJe ino the right hand. Take the end of 
| the thread between the thumb and first finger of the Jeft hand, stretehing the 

thread tightly. Wind it aronnd the top of the first finger, crossing it over the end 
held between the finger und thumb. oll the first finger down the ball of the 
thumb about half an ineh, carrying the thread with it. and with the second finger push 
the knot thus formed to the end of the 
thread. Wf a larger knot is required, 
wind the thread around the finger twiee. 
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BASTINGS are temporary stitehes 
used to hold two or more pieces of ma- 
terial together while putting in the per- 
manent stitches. The thread should be 
smooth and rather fine. Careful Iast- 
Ing is essential to sueeessful sewing 
and dressmaking. There are four kinds 
of bastines. 


e») 


I! §28. Even Bastines 


EVEN BASTINGS start with a knot 
on the meght side so that they may be 
easily removed. Pass the needle over 
and through the material, makine the 
Il 129. Lneven Bastings sfitehes aud spaees the same leneth., 
To fasten the thread, take two stitches 
over the last one mad:. (IL. 128.) 





UNEVEN BASTINGS are made by 
the method just described for even 
bastings. except that the stitehes and 
spaces are of unequal Jeneth. The 
stitehes taken upon the needle are 
about a third shorter than the space 
eovered by the thread. (ih 120.) 





Ill §3Q. Combination Bastines 


COMBINATION BASTINGS are used 
on seams Where extra firmness is de- 
sired for close fitling. They are 
made by taking alternately, one long 
stitch and two short stitches. (IL 130.) 


DIAGONAL BASTINGS are. slant- 
ing stitches used ino dressinaking and 
tailoring to secure the outside material 
Ml. t31. Diagonal Bastings ty its ining, particularly where the lining 

Sl 
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is eased on to the material, as is often the ease. 


tion 131.) 


The method is shown in Illustra- 


RUNNING STITCHES are shorter than bastings. The spaees and stitches are of 
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I. 134. Half-Backstitch 


In the same manner as the back- 
stiteh, exeept that it is taken half- 
Wile hwek aistrad ab lh Bhs awn, 
leaving aw small space between eneh 
stitehoon the upper side. CHIE 13-1) 


THE COMBINATION STLICH con- 
sists of one baekstiteh and iwo or 
ore small ruuning stitehes. It is 
fastened Tike the baekstiteh. Plostra- 
tion 135 shows 2 combination stiteh 
with one baekstiteh and two run- 
ning stitehes, Tt i used on senms 
requiring less stremeth than the back- 
stitelr, 


OVERGASTING isatehiiting stiteh 
used to keep raw ed@es from ravel- 
ing. (UB IZ69° Tp takin the stiteh 
the needle should) always pomt = to- 
ward the deft shoulder.  Tlold the 
materia) loosely in the left hand. 

Do uot use a Kinet, but turn tho 
endbof the thrend to the left and take 
the tirst two stitehes over it. Micke 
the stitehes about one-aehth of an 
neh spart and one-eighth of an ineh 
aways, 

Keep othe ospaees between the 
stitelies ever aad slant ail the stitehes 
In the snipe chreetion.  Bofore ove re 








equal length. They are used on 
seams that do not require the firm- 
ness of machine or backstitehing. 


Gers 2.) 


THE BACKSTITCH is made by 
taking up a short stitch back on the 
upper side and a longer one forward 
on the under side of the material, 
bringing the needle out a space in 
advanee, Insert the noedle to meet 
the Jast stiteh, passing it under the 
miiterial and out again a space in 
advance of the last) stiteh taken. 
(1. 133.) Fasten by making two 
or three stitehes aver the one last 
made. The backstiteh is used on 
seams reqauring strength and firm- 


Hess, 


THE HALF-BACKSTITCH ts made 





Wl. 1390 Combination Stikh 


lil, 136. Overcasting 
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fll. 137. Overhandins 


enstinug, bee sure that (he edges arc trimmed off evenly. th overcasting a bias seam, begin 
at the hroad part of the pieee and work toward the narrow part, to prevent its raveling 


while vou are working on it. 
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OVERHANDING, top, or. oversewing, 
as it is sometimes ealled, ts used to join 
folded cdges or selvedges. OIL 137.) Baste 
the pieces with the folds or selvedees ex- 
artly even and sew with elose strtehes over 
and over the edges, taking up as few threads 
as possible, se that when finished the seam 
will be smooth and flat and not form an 
awkward ridge or eord on the wrong side of 
the garment, 





CATCH - STITCH, sometimes ealled cat I. 138, Catch-Stitch 
sfitch, is a eross-stiteh used to hold down 
seam edges. Tt is the preferred finish for 
the seams of flannel varments, for it does 
away with the cehimasiness of a French or 
felled) seam, takes the place of overeasting 
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Place the edges together and rum a seam, 
taking an oeeasional baekstiteh. Trim off 
one edee close to the line of sewing and 
press the other edge flathy over it, holding 
the work as shown in [listration 15s. 

Make a knot and insert the needle under , 3 
the edge at the lower left corner, eross the I, 139. Catch-Sttch on Open 
edge and take a small stiteh a few threads Seam 
to the right. Cross back again and imsert 
the needle. takine a similar strteh through 
all the thieknesses ef the material. 

Akways point the needle to the left and 
iInake the eross-stitehes enease the raw 
edges, The stiteh is done from. lett to 
night. If preferred, these seams miuy he 
pressed open and eateh-stitehed, working 
the stitehes over the raw edge at each side 
of the seam. thus holding both down as UWhindgfO... Caich-Siftla.ledunelbsdiesmat ine 
shown In [lustration 150. and Millinery 

A quieker method of eateh-stitehing is 
shown in Liustration 140. This stiteh has not the streneth of the first method and is 
only used in millinery and in dressmaking where the work 1s concealed. This style of 
cateh-stitehing is done trom right to left. 





THE SLANT HEMMING STITCH is used to hold in place hems, facings, fells, ete. 
e x Eaeh stitch slants on both the right and 
aN wrong side of the material (IH. 141.) 
Place the hem over the forefinger and 
under the middle finger of the left lone 
and hold it down with the thumb. Be- 
meee lin at the right hand and insert the 
needle through the fold leaving a short 
end of the thread to be eaveht under 
the stitehes. 
ae. ae Pointing the needle toward the left 
filet Slant Hemnnuneesttcn shoulder take a slanting stiteh, taking 
up one or two threads of the material 
and the fold of the hem. At the end of the hem fasten the thread by taking two or three 
stitches on top ef each other. 
If a new thread is needed start as at the beginning, tucking both the ends of the new 
and old threads under the fold of the hem and secure them with the hemming stitches. 
In hemining train the eye to keep the stitehes even and true. take very smal, almost 
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lh. 142. Stratisht Hemming 


close with stitehes that shonid) show 
as fitth: as possible. Start it the 
same way as the slanting hemming 
stiteh, 

Insert the needle into the material as 
close to where you brought the thread 
throngeh as possible, bringing the needle 
up dna slanting position under the hem 
mad brinvinge it out through the Told 
of the hem: close to the edge. (All 142.) 
This is the stitel that is preferred by 
tailors for Telling linings in coats, ete., 
for the stitehes show less than in the 
slanting stiteh. 


BI IND HEMMING 3s used when oan 
mvisthle sewing is required ta had 
hems or faeings on silk oe wool, Ef is 
done mere quiekly than shp-stitehine 
and is justoas invisible on the right side 
Of the garment. QOnky take up part of 
the thrend ino the matertal and insert 
the meee ina fold of the hem using 
mYather long slanting stiteh between the 
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Invisible stitches on the right side and 
stitches of an even length on the wrong 
side. Don't draw the thread tight, or 
leave it loose, and always use a fine needle 
aud thread. 


THE. STRAIGHT. THESMING ~STILICH 


is used where an edge is to be held 





Il, 143. Blind Hemming 





WW. 144. Stip-Stitching 


stitebes. CHI 113.) His nota strone sewing but in many eases is used on silk and wool, 


SLIP - StPCHING is used when invisible sewing is required for holding hems, facings, 





lh. 145.0 Method of Making French Tack 


trlinmings, efe, It is net oa 
strone sewing, but if is one of 
the most valuable stitehes for 
finishing work in stk or wool, 
In this stitel it is neeessary to 
take aponly pert of the thread 
in the matertal  Phis as what 
makes i invisible on the right 
side. The stitehes should be 
taken as far apart as wall hold 
the odee tno place. het the 
needle shp throneh the vader 
side of the fold of the hen be- 
tween the stitehes and = brine 


Moout through the erense of the fold. CHD t44.) Phat is why it is ealled! the shp-stiteh, 


POOSE PRENCH TACKS. Phey are made by takine © small stiteh in the garment 
anedone in the portion whieh is to be tacked to the gurment, leaving a half-ineh or more 
Of thresad de tween. Pass the needle haek and forth onee more, putting it tito the sore 
place, ane then work several loose buttonhole-stitehes baek over the three strands ef the 


slic ctinesial. ahi. ess 


SPA LING “ST CHILES 85 


TAILORS’ TACKS are used in entting out garments to mark seams, perforations, 
ete. They are used to give a clean exact Hine for the sewing. When laying out the pat- 
tern on the material cut the pieces, and then with a double thread mark all the perforations 
as directed in the pattern instructions. Baste through both thicknesses of the «loth, 
alternating one long and one short stiteh, Leave the long stitches loose enough to 
form a loop under whieh a finger ean be passed. (If 146.) Then eut every long stitch 
and separate the two pieces, cutting the threads that still hold them together as you go 
along. There will then be eneugh stitches in each piece to indicate the sewing line plainly 
and both pieces will be marked exnetly alike. For waists or coats, or for any curved 
outhne, the tack stitehes should Je quite short. 

ln using tailors’ tacks for marking loug tueks or plaits mi skirts. ete., the loose stiteh 
may be an inch and a half Jong and not left in a loop, its length supplying the necessary 
thread for pulling through between the two pieces of cloth. 





i. 146. Tailors’ Tacks 


French 


CHAPIER -17 


SEAMS 


Seam—Turned-in French Seam-——Fell French Seam—flat Fell Seam—Lapped Fell 


Seam— Roll Seam—Plain Seams Pinked—Plain Seams Bound—Joined Seams—Ordinary 

Tailored Seam-—Bioad Seam—Cord or Tucked Seam— Welt Seam—Double-Stitched Welt 

Seam—Open Welt Seam-——Slot Seam—Double-Stitch Slot Seam—Strap Seam—Lapped or 
Imitation Strap Seam—Raw Ldge Lapped Seam 


PRE N Gi SEAT! 

is a donhble scam 

vsed to enease raw 
seam cdges. Baste the 
two edges evenly together 
on the right side of the 
garment. and sew close 
io «othe edge. CAT ie) 
Tritn off the ravelings and 
turn the wrong side of the 
eaurnent toward you, creas- 
Ing at the seam. Make the 
second sewing a sufficient 
depth to cover the vaw 
cadoes. (Ill I4¢5) Phissesin 
is sed for thin. matennals 
and for dainty garments 
Where it is not desirable 


ee eee — i eres 


tl 148, 





Turned-in French Seam 


4 


= Ba le ht gt get 





Fell French Seam 


Hh, 149. 





Ml. 147. 


French Seam 


to show stitehing on the mght side. It 
should be used on edges that are earily 
turned, 


A TURNEDB-IN FRENCH SEAM is used 
when the lines ofa garment are such that 
thisseam is more practical than the regu- 
lar French seam. Ttis used on edges that 
are very much curved, and on edges 
that have been basted at the finished 
sewing ine and ean be finished more 
easily thiswayv. Make the usual plain 
seam on the wrong side of the gar- 
ment. Turn in both edges of the seam 
toward each other, turning each side 
the same amount. (I). I48.) Baste the 
edges together and then stitch them 
or tinish them by top-stitehing. (Chap- 
ter 16, page S35.) 


A FELL FRENCH SEAM is made with 


SEALS S7 


the usual plain seam on the wrong side of the garment. The edge that is toward 
you should be trimmed down to !}¥, of an ineh width. Turn the other edge toward you ?, 
of an inch and bring it to the seam line. (1. 149.) Finish it with a hemming stitch, 
Illustration 149, or by machine, or with small 
running stitches. 


A FLAT FELL OR STITCHED SEAM has one 
edge hemmed down covering the other raw 
edge. Jt is used prineipally for wash garments 
sueh as muslin underwear made in meditum- 
weight materials, for flannels, tatlored watsts 
and working aprons. 

Baste the seam edges together on the 





Hl 150. Flat Fell or Flat Stitched Seam 


wrong side of the garment and sew the 
seam with combination stiteh. IP the 


Pe OT ST 
t 






__ an edges are bias, sew from the broad 
s - o part of the piece to the narrow part to 
— —_—_ — x . J 
as ! prevent the material from raveling 
ee ee eee eee : 


and stretehing. 

Remove the bastinvys and trim the 
edge toward you close to the sewing 
line. (11 150.) Turn the other edge 
flatly over it, pressing hard with the 
thumb nail Alake ai narrow turn, 
haste and hem. (Ul, 150.) This seam 
ean be stitehed by maehine if preferred. 


sats enh Stn 


Wi. 151. Lapped Fell or Stitthed Seam 


A LAPPED. FELL “OR. STITCHED 
SEAM is used on flannels, tailored waists 
or Where there ts no right or wrong side. 
Lap one edge of the seam over the other 
with the seam lines exactly over each 
other and baste through the seam lines. 
Trim off the ravelings from the edges 
and turn the edges under so that they meet. (HL. 151.) The edge on each sie may be 
sewed With a hemming stiteh or by machine. (HI. 151.) 





Wl. 152. Rolled Seam 


A ROLLED SEAM is used in sheer materials where an unusually narrow joining ts required, 
and the matenal is hkely to ravel or fray. Jlold the seam edges together and trim off all 
the ravelings. Begin at the nght end and roll the edges tightly between the thuml and 
forefinger of the left hand keeping the edges rolled for about 17. inch ahead of the sew- 
ing, Wlnip the roll very close together making the stitehes come under the roll and not 
through it. Draw the thread tight. (111 152.) This seam will form a small roll. 


TAILORED SEAMS 


|S TAILORED garments keep the cloth smooth at the seams 
and make the stitehing as even as possible and press earefully. 


PLAIN SEAMS PINKED — In plain seams of very closely 
woven material that does not fray or ravel, the edges of the seams 
may be simply notched or pinked, and pressed open. — (111. 158.) 





PLAIN SEAMS BOUND— Plain seams of jackets, cloaks and 
other garments made of heayy material that will fray should he 


ee ee ee. ee I. 153. Edge of Plai 
bound with satin, silk or farmers’ satin. This is cut in_ bias Seneca: oor 


SS THE 


closed ‘ 


cloth and bindings, 





Wi. 154. Binding Seam 


NEW DRESSMAKER 


strips just a trifle wider than the depth of the seam after it is 
Stitch the binding on the right side af the seam edge 
Close to the edge, then baste it flat. covering the edge. 
the seam of the garment with bastings catehine through both 
Then stiteh, 

A better way, requiring more labor, however, is to stiteh the 
seam and press it open. ! 
spread at the edges, especially if it is curved, and the binding ean 
be safely applied without any ehanee of pulling later. 


Close 


After pressing, the seam will have 


Edges Use a seam binding wide enough to cover the edge nicely. 
Fold the binding through the center aue press it with a warm 
iron, Shp the binding over the edge of the seam with the binding a little easy so that 


there is no danger of drawing the edge. 


Sew the binding on with a running stiteh or 


~titeh it by machine, catehing the edge of the binding on beth sides of the seam edye. 


OT sees 


WHEN TRIMMING Is to be applied over seams, the plain seam is usec. 


It should 


he finished completely and pressed before the trimming is added. 


} 





| 


ee ee ee ee 
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W. 15S. Stitching on One 
Side of Seam Sides of Seam 

the garment from pulling ato sueh 

polnts. 


AN ORDINARY TAILORED SEAM, \ 
Which makes a good, neat finish is 
the plain seam pressed with both 
edges turned to one side. and a raw 
ofoanachine stitching run in neatly 
tlony the one side of the sean from 
the meht side of the garnent as \ 
shown an Hlustration 155. 0 Or, if 
preterred, a row af stitehing muy be 
applied to each side of the seam) (Uh 156.) Tn 
the latter case, however, the seam should be 
pressed open before running in the stitching. 


A BROAD SEAM is a plain, wide scam with 
four raws of ornamental stitehing. (iH. 157.) 
This seantis mostly used on tailored garments 
of heavy inatertals. 


A CORDAOR TUCK. SERN 1k “a: plait sean 
with hoth edges turned to one side. and a row of 
stHuehing runabout one-fourth of anineh from 
the seam, through the three thieknesses of the 
goods. This) crentes a raised oor cord-like 
effect. (TH 16S.) The undesirable thickness 
on the under side may he cut away at the in- 
ner edge as close to the stitehing as possible. 


| 


JOINED SEAMS of garments 
In Wineh the lning is ett like 
the outer pattern and stitched 
iogether, are finished bw turn- 
Ing in the raw edees of the 
seams at both cloth and fin- 
ing toward each other and 
closing the edge with over- 


f. eee hand or running stitehes. 
Nl 156. Stitching on Both 


Where the seam is) curved, 
the edges must be notehed 
every now and then to prevent 
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il 157.) Broad Seam Stileh 





Cord or Tuck Seam 
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Wl. 159, Welt Seam 
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Hl. 


Ili, det. Open Welt 
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Reworse Sade: otf Slot Sean 
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Parag aia 
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Double-Stilched Shot Seam 
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AMOS 89 
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Nice — 


IH. 16.0). [): iboler- Stile lheal \ eli 


AN WELL SLAM is mide fy first stiteline 
a plain seam with the one edee of Che miatertal 
ehh var nora. Phen ctr bel the tal 
wind taste down close alone the noarrawer 
serum ¢dyee.  Stifeh parallel te the lie of 
hastings, Keeping the seat flat. Whastratien 
150 slows this seam with the maehine stitehes 
rippedbaut af othe: Capo to expose the array 
semi edge undertedt Ee 


AW SOOE Res Sa CLD. SA Sie 
has an additional raw of stitehine set im ome 
fourth: ded oar less from the edee. CHL 160.) 


AN OPT SN NSiel SiN cs: chirsl tasted 
as fora plain sear. Thee trek as then basted 
down that. with the stitehes directly aver the 
laae al bastines tn the seam. With ome row of 
niiehines stitching the taek-lhe told) sad) the 
seat aire qiade seeure. (lL bab) 


A SEOUL SEAM is amade by basting the sein 
ws for a plain seams. The baste stitehes 
slrould be short enoneh te keep the seca tipi 
While its dheqag pressed open. Phem baste an 
Hnderstrip of the qaaterii a trifle iiarrawer 
that the combined width af Che semi edees, 
direetiv under the tasted sean. CH. 12.) 
rom the medit side, stiteh the desired widtly orn 
euch side ol the eenter, Remove the buastimes. 
The turned edges. now free. give the slot ape 
peariner, Wheree the ame, CHL Tags. 


A Ot ihe = SEG: Si CTS ea). as 
prodneed bay stitelimie another raw eneh side of 
the eonter, close te the turned edaes. CUI bain) 


SERAP SLAMS are plod seatns aver whieh 
Straps of the aaaternil are stitelred foe orna 
Mental purposes, The strips for these straps 
ray becent lenethwise af plain aaaéerial freer 
pieees Chat are Jeft after euttiny omt Chee cna 
ment, butexperionee has taneht that when silk 


oO) PEE UNTO WwW IEE SAYA ALRIEIS 


aoe - 


Inc used if ois better te ent them on the 
bias, ane when fhe material is elath 
fhe better result will be obtamedk if the 
straps are ent erasswise or bins af the 






\ 
gonads, 
Moron linished strap that ois fives 
M cighiths afoan ied wide, Che strips are 
| \ ent one nid one-fourth ehes wile. 
‘ Join Che twa raw edges with loase over. 
| | fetid stitehes as shower dn Olostration 
| : 17, page S2y spread out Che strape with 
: (he dine of jotninge directly on the center, 
| , ; | wad) press, 
\ ce " | When taking strap seanis it is desire 
faaleenth “cane thle to graduate Che thiekness at the 


sernb as omuel oas  passtble. far this 
restson, cut Che seaias crther wile eneneh 
se othe edges on the uilerside wall 
extend beyond the edges of the strap, ar 
euft theme narrower so Che edrees af the 
strap willbextend beyond the sear eclpeos, 

Baste Che straps eareloally aver Che 
sedans, With Tine of daistiigs ron afore 
enehiedgpas CHE TAR When it is neces. 
sary boo pieec Che straps for lone seanis, 









S mvaid having Che yodning senm tn a 
Preninent place on fhe warner. 
VRIGAP PD 1D) OOK SESE LIOIN oSPigAAl? 
SEAM ois the most praetent finish for 
Hitned parkments. Phe dees at the 
seas ares Tapped: and the raw edpes 
turned am with a row of stitehes Giiishinge 
Moabhe on the reht and: wrong sides. 
Cb was) 
Ve RAW- EDGE PAPPLD SEAM is 
Wsed oun omahing oearinents af heavy, 
| elasely waven materia’ Chat will met 
- Troyer vavel Phe sean edges mist be 
euboovery  oaeenrately: and smoothiv. 
Baste Cheedseseventy, lappy Chen the 
' Pull allewanee, and stiteb as near the 
‘ | eddere al tlie upper Tape ges possible. oN 
j sreord row ol strtehtng (ive-ciithys of an 
: | meh from: dhe Girst eaves ita nent ane 
: lsnlored) Gingsh. The sesmion the under 
( side should) he trimmed olf evenly, 
CUI. lau.) 
' One should be ver enreful in deeiding 
on the stylecal’ seam used ania ¢arlered 
= ao gariient. weeds, lomespitus, friezes, 
Hilititeet:. flaca ck akeat lean etn nae and oall other rather loasehy woven 
woolen oninterials osheauld be finished 
with botid sents. dn dinens, ponpees 
and oerashes om: sheuld use the ecard, bound or Tapped sem, Bronadeloth, meltons, 
herseys, eaverty and: other heays diving cloths ean be punked, as they are so] closely 
wovem that they wilh mot raved. To have on veed tanlered fJook the  oniaedaine- 
shitehuiss on iy sent mist net be foo fine. The thread and needle should be of 


medium Phiehness and the stiteh should correspond ia size. 


CHAPITR 1S 
HEMS 


Hems Napa oor Damask Teo Trench Elem 


Sean Conners 


Miteres! Corners Circular lean flat Ebert 


PIES ots on tinish for the cedees of earnients, 

household Tinems, ete. Tt as made ba turn- 

rag othe ede oof Che niatertah aver twee. 
CHI, pay.) The first turning sheuld be narrow 
and omustoef course be perfectly even. Phe depth 
af the seeond: turning depends om where the diem 
ino used and othe cMeet you want to give, Mark 
the depth oof the seeoud = furging on the tantes 
risk with) pins, using as oa marker a eared: notehod 
the desired depth of the dem. bald Che: miaternal 
on the dine with the pins and af the hem is wide 
haste dt at dboth the Cap and: batten, 





(Modes. Elem 


NA NAPERY OR DAMASK HEM is used oon onaphins and taldeselotles.  Turm iider 
the ede cof the material twitee fora narrow deni. Rola the diem back om the rrelit sade, 
erense the omatertal aleug the first fold, gud cverhand the fold and crease tovedher. Tre 
needle is inserter strateht, as shown de Plastrotien PGS. Oyen aid thittea stitelies wrth Cie 

thabenaih TP oa squiare ds used, arn 


thre copprosifes stefee die Chee siimes mianiner, 
Phen Che sides before folding diaeh con 
tlie rmeht sides Nee diaastime is reseed 
For this hem Tahe smindd stitehes se 
tliat Che work wall dooh well when the 
hem ods Grrmed clown. Direetiens for 
hemostitelmioe will bee fou ar paces Pa, 


SOUARTL CORNERS are used tn 





Preteen tage 


(IW. ToS. Nopery or Damask then 


Hader the diem om oome odee and them Gurmiunader the dean 
on the edge at right anyeles with Che first. Crease he 
line where Che fold oof the secomdl diem: erosses the tires 
hem. Open both hems and cut awe the first hem te 
Within a seams width of the erense and the foldi of) the 
hem. (i 169) ‘Turn under the denis aeain amd hem 
the overhipping edges of the seeaud hem to the under side 
of the first hem (UL 170) but net theoagh to the rieht 
side. Minish all square corners in this way. 


MPEP RED CORNERS are made by jotning two bins edges 
fo formoan angle. Turn the edges as for hems, and erense, 
Qpoen the matertal, told the corner Coward the eenter, and 
erease where the dines eross. Cnt the corner off, allowing 

Ye 


; fT’ 
sqqiares: oor cabdomes. Tarn 





HH, Deo") Leoledanasy fone Seguaares 
Corners 
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Hemming Square 
Corners 
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French Hem 


A ENA 


DRE SSaTAK ER 


HIT Lr nIne- CH. Az 1 


Fold the henis down 


cull around, bring the mitered corners towether, 


ane benr the side CliL 172) 


lem) the corners, 


but do not eateh the stitehes through the mate- 


rau underneath. 


FRENCH HEM The seams 


to with twiee the depth of 


as sliown ino Hlustration 172). 


— ee 





must be stitehed 
the finished hem, 
Clip the seam at 


oe 
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HW. U7 ft. Folding tor Mitered Corners 


this point to the stitehing, turn the lower edges 


Toward the rmeht sie and 


¢ 


ot tha sem, 


stiteh the remamder 
Press open, turn the hem te the 


meht stde. baste and fenather-stiteh (HH. Ie. Or 


finish inoany desirable way. 
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Wl. Y74.0 French Hem on Flannel 


Skirt 


LETS 93 


A CIRCULAR HEM ts often used on a skirt or garment that is net straight at the 
lower cde, 

If the material is soft tn texture, the top of the hem is simply turned under and 
a gatherme-thread run in elese te the turning. (HL 175. Draw the gathering-thread 
ti the topo of the hem is the same size as the part to whieh it is ta be sewed. 
CUI. 175.) Blind-stitell it or machine-stiteh it to the garment. 

If the material of the garment is of heavy weight the upper edge should be eath- 
| ered withont turning it under (IHL 176) 
SS _ ee 2 Say und thre raw edge should he covered 
| = Se With a strip of seam-binding. CHI 176.) 
The lower edge of this) seam-binding 
should be sewed to the bent but net to 
the garment. 

Betore sewing the top of the hem in 
place slip a piece of imuslin cut the shape 
of the bottom of the garment under the 
hemp and press the hem = tlat. shrinking 

i175) 4A: Cienlac Hen with tae Edee out as mueh of the fulness as possible. 

lurned Under The pleee of mushy will prevent the fhl- 

hess it the hem from making markson the 

garment during the pressing. The piece of muslin 
need not be the full width or size of the ear- 
ment or hem. Tt ean be a eomparatively short 
piece and can be moved as the pressing is done. 

After the hem has been pressed in this manner, 
hen the upper edge of the seam hinding to tlte 
garment With invisible stitches. 





A: The. (FOR A SLIGHT EG O'R ED: “OR 
STRAIGHT SKIRT. The hem edge is) turned i 176. 
under mm the usual way. Tf an invisible sewing 
Is desired, the turned-under edge of the hei is 
stitched close to the turning and then blind-stitehed neatly and carefully lo the garment, 





Covering the Raw E dee of a Circular 
Hem with Seam-Binding 


CHAR PER VL) 


FACINGS 


lalse Hem or Facing— Straight Facing —Bias Facing—Shaped Factng—Sewed-On Facing— 
Applied Facing—Extension Factng—Sewed-On |Lxtension Facing—Applied Extension 
Facing -Corded Facing— Piped Facing 


FALSE HEM OR FACING is often) preferred for the finish af an edge. A gar- 
aX ment can sometimes be cut from less material by using a facing, for a hem re- 

quires extra length or width while a Tacing ean often be cut from pieces which 
would not otherwise be used. 

Adhem is better than a faeing for thin materials as the joining seam of the facing would 
show in transparent ma- 
terials and would not be 
fresix, 


A STRAIGHT FACING 
ix sed Gf the ed@e hea 
be faeed ais al perfeetly 
striught line, ne matter 
Whether the thread or 
grain oof the goods ts 
stratcht or dias. The 
facing oayv be eut 
lenethwise or erosswise 
al the niaterial: 





Stretching a Bias Facing 
to Fit a Curve 


A BIAS FACING is used if the edge to be faeed is 
enrved, for the lias faeme can be stretched to fit the 
shape of the edge. To stretch the faeing press it, 
stretching it at the outer edge as vou do so. (UY. 177.) 


A SHAPLD FACING is eut the same shape and on the 
same crain of the immaterial as the part to be faeed. 
(Il. 178.) 





W178. A Shaped Facing 





s . wes 
It is used on all edges which Bias x 
. . Pas * 
are neta aostratght line but ee \ 
Whieh are curved or irrecuiar. = ™ 
{Ae meee ee 
FACINGS anayv he sewed to ~~ 
anoedge and then turned, or | px : | 
‘ ‘ a 
the ede@e may be turned first ee ‘ 


-% 


1 


and the facing apphed. | > 


Rag 
}HI. SEF WED-ON FACING— | SS 
The faeing strips are pieced 


foeether and the seams pressed | . 

open. Baste and stiteh the L F 

facing to the edge with the ftotita eecedbOn tacts 
4 


PACTNGS oy 


right sides together. Turn the facing over 
to the wrong side and baste it down tlat. 
along the edge, drawing the seam about }s 
ofan inch from the fold. Uh 78.) Baste 
again along the inner edyve of the facing 
turning In a narrow seam, or eover the 
edge with seam-bindineg. 


THE APPLIED FACING. Turn under 
one or hoth edges of the facing, baste and 
press. Turn under the edge of the garment 
ancbbaste it. (ML tS0.) 1f the edge draws, chip 
it to make it lie flot. Baste the edee of the 
facing about J. an inch from the edve of 
the garment; then baste along the inner 
edge of the faeing. (1H. TSO.) Hl SO, An Apphed Facing 





AN EXIENSION FACING is used on any edge whieh is a straight line or which is 
nearly a straight line so that the faving can he ensed enough to make it le flat, but not 
so mel) that the easing will show after pressing, 





Mee as fl a 


ih. tsi. A Sewed-On Eatension Facing HW. T8200 An Apphed Extension Facing 


THE SEWED-ON EXTENSION FACING. Cnt a facing twiee the width the Facing 
shoulel be when finished, plus a seam allowance on each edge. Baste and stiteh the facing 
to the edee with right sides together. Turn under the loose edge of faeing and baste it 

to wrong side of the garment, covering the seam. (IHL. IST.) 


fTHE APPLIED {EXTENSION PACING. —“Titta ‘tiindeet all 
edges of the facing and Thaste them. Pold the fucine 
through theeenterand basteit ashort distance from the cdge 
with the edgeseven. Shp the edge of the garment between 
the edges of the facing and baste. CHL ES2.)) Theapplied 
extension facing should be used when the edge is uot perfect- 
lv straight and the facing can not be eased toat. (CIL TS2 ) 


TO APPLY A CORDED FACING. Turn under the edge 
vou are going ta faee as allowed for on the pattern aad 
bastedt. Baste the fueing tlat to the inside of the edge with 
just the cording extending beyond the edee. A cord is put. 
Ina facing the same way itis put in a cord piping. (Pare 
[a0 -chipter 26) 

Baste on the right side so that vou can see what 
vou are duing. (IIL 183.) Shipestiteh the cord ino place 
With invisible stitehes just under the edge of the garment. 
ill. 183. A Corded Facing (HH. ISS.) The free edge of the faeinge should be turned 
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Hider st seams widthoand, ff teeessaury, stretched to fit the edge of the garment, Tf an 
invisible sewite ts desired the turned-under edge of the facing is stitehed close to the 
turning, vel fo fhe garment UWostriply ties that against the garment. Ft does away with 
the second sewing of the fiemg to the garment, a thing that few amateurs can do tmiyisibly, 


lO APPLY A PIPED FACING. The method of applying ao piped facmeg 
the sate as applying a cord taeing. 


Is exactly 
The cord is simply omitted, 


CHAPTER 20 
TUCKS AND PLAITS 


Tucks—Nun’s Tucks—Curved Tucks Cross Jucking—Laying Plaits - Stitching Plaits— 
Supporting Inlaid Platts 


TUCKS should be marked witha measure so that they willbe of eveu width, 


NUNS TUCKS are wide tueks usnally two inches or more in width, The method 
of making ail theks is the sme more or less, bat the wider the tueks, the ereater the 
dithentty in keeping the tueks and the dis- 
thee between them even, especially when 
the bottom of a shirt is eirenlar.  fiesnehia 
ease the theks must be marked and basted 
before the stitehing is done. 

Cut the gaee fromon piece of cardboard, 
and from the end tnensare down the width 
of Gest tuek. taaking a slash and a bias eut 
fo omect thevstishe OTL. St). “Alake 41 
secotub cit as shown in lhustration IST, al- 
lowing for width of space and seeand aed, 

It ois quieker and more aqeenrate te 
make a gvave of this sort in measuring short 
spices, suchas hems, tueks aid the spaces 
between them. than to use the tape miea- 
sure. as sometimes the eve beeomes con- 
Mised at the small imarks on the tape, and 
tInistakes are made that will prove quite 
SCTIOLIS, 





Ml, 184. Tucks 


CURVLD TUCKS—Curved tueks are sewed ona eurved ine whielh makes the under side 
Mniler thea the upper side, Mark the edge of tuek with tailors’ tacks (pare 83) ar pins, fold 
material on this mark and 
baste quite elose to the edge 
(Il. 1S5.) Mark the depth of 
the tuek from this edve, using a 
gage to keep the tuek an even 
width and baste. bn sewing 
the tnek the extra fulness nist 
he cased on the under side of 
the tuek as vou sew. Be eare- 
fnl toe distribute this fulness 
evenly so that it does net Pall 
In bunehes or draw the edge 
of the tuek out of place, 





Pa ae : L : 
CROSS TUCKING isan 
effective trimming for waists, - = 
blouses, dresses, ete. All I. 185. Curved Tucks 
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tueks ramming im one direetion shentd 
Joes orate first. The eross  tueks 
shotld be the same size aud should be 
placed Che same distanee apart as tlre 
first tueks, so Cliaat when the tueks ane 
eross tueks are finished thes wall form 
permoch oo squartes, (HIE. TSG.) Cress 
tueks nia be of various sizes, but) pin- 
tueks placed abomt: an meh apart 
Qiiensiring from the sewing of one tiehk 
tothe edge of Che next) are particularly 
dainty, 


PLAITS 


IN PEAYINGs (IREATTS “io a ornrawet 
toisadvisable uf possible today the plats 
before the seams are jotned, 


PNo SPIT LING: PILALEN: ttoin best. (0 
lenve at least oue sero of Che ourimient 
open, md if itis a skirt, remove i trom 
the belt, Tor the work enn be tore 
easily haudled under the tiarediume uit is 
open mand that. 

After stitehing the plaits as desired, 
baste and stitel Che sear, 

Wit isaskirt. put tion the belt, press 
the plaits and try the shirt on to get Che 
correct leneth. 

A hem is the best finish for the bot- 
tomof a plated shirt ordvess. | ((Chap- 
lor IS. pave ds) 


Beenreful to ged (las plaits even, with 
out any draw, espeeildly where the 
milees Come bins. 

As eael plait is thitt@ened, uo stonld 
he basted a little distanee from the Pole 
edve, as shown i Llustratien INT, te 
heep itd shape. Tus will be fomnd a 
erent couventenee later ta werkiug on 
Clee eerie ut. 

Whena platted shirt ts nitde of heavy 
urtertab arts lapped very minele at the 
Mast ny ite it as be anid fess 
bniks by entltne away the surplts mit- 
tertal after the phatés are stitehed, The 
tiderskippine material is eut away to 
within inelborsaoof where the stiteh- 
re fimishes. CHL ISS.) From that point 
Mois eat meross the tep oof thre pelea. 
CHIL ISS. Pre raw edwes left in this wary 
ate bound wrth daas strip of liming or 
ribbbom semop dandine, that wall finish 
geross the top oof aaeh plate (iL USNs.) 
exeept where the seauts that jon the 
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breadths form the inner fold of a plait. In 
thafense the binding will eontinue down the 
raw ciges of that seam to the bottom of the 
skirt. 

In eases where the plaits are not stitehed the 
entire length, the thread-ends on the under 
side miaist be seenrely tied, as shown in) Hlus- 
tration ]SO, 

Gored skirts that havea side plait or ain in- 
verted box plait let inte the seams some ¢lis- 
tunee up front the bottom are sometimes 
troublesome because of a tendeney of these 
plaits to show below the bottom: edee of the 
skirt sinee there is nothing to whieh they may 
be attached. This trouble may be avoided 
in the manner shown in instration 140, 

The seam edge and the edee of eaeh of these 
plutsare bound, and after the skirt is finished a. 


tape or strap of ning is sewed to the fop of cach plait and is earried from one te the other all 
around the skirt. QU. 190.) The tape will generally be found sutheient stay, but ina woolen 
skirt of heavy cloth an additional tape or strap may run diagonally from the top of cach 
plait to the next seam and be securely sewed there to the wrong side of the skirt. This 


stay alsois in Wlustration 190, 





190. Supporting Inlaid Plaits 


CHAPTER 2] 


PLACKETS 


For Unlined Dresses—For Cloth Skirts. Placket at Center o1 Inverted Plait—At Underlold of 
Plait—At Center ot a Habit Back—Under a Strapped Seam—For a Skirt Set in Same 
Belt with Foundation Skirt—Underwear Plackets—Feather- 
Stitched Hem on Plackets 


LACKETS SUCH AS ARE MADE FOR UNLINED DRESSES are shown in I}ustra- 
P tions FOP and 102. This placket is used on skirts of unlined dresses when the outside 
sewing would be an objection: also on dresses that have to visit the laundry. Use 

a strip twice the length of the opening and three and three-quarter inches wide. 

Lav the lap along the edge of Che opening with the nght side of the lap and skirt to- 
gether and baste them ina narrow seam. (HI 191.) Run it almost te a point at the 
lower end of the opening. Turn the tree edge under and hem it e¢lose to the 
sewing. (HL 101.) When this strip oor lap ois apphed above the back seam of a 
aicline it iots Sets laces 


an eighth of an ineh 3 

from the stitching of | | 
the seam. One side 
Is extended out to 
form the underlap. 
and the other side is 

turned under on oan 1 
even dine with the 

stitehing of the seam. | 


When the placket is y 
elosed, the entire lap 4 
is hidden. CHkhety2.) 2 

In transparent fab- ? 
mes such as chiffon, “Mg 
elery hehe sate rie iy 
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seni to the Jaundry, , 

the -skirt “p line kat 
= ; 

should be made as in- 

CONSPICUOUS AS Pos- ! | 


sthle. Don't face the 
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placket edges as thre (I. 191. taside View of Con- il. 192. Outside View of Continuous- 
seams would show. linuous Lap Placket Lap Placket 


Turn a hem and over- 

east the loose edges tinely te show as little as possible. These materials as a rule are 
made in soft styles where there is no strain on the placket edges. Patent fasteners can 
he used for the closmg,as few of them and as small as will hold the placket. (Chapter 24, 


page 116.) Use no other sewing on the placket other than the sewing for the fasteners. 


THE PLACKETS FOR CLOTH SKIRTS require neat and tailor-like workmanship. 
Great care must be taken in handling the edges of the opening. They are generally Jias, 
and streteh casily. df the upper edge becomes stretebed, it will bulge when the skirt 1s 
on the figure—a defeet you probably have often noticed on other women. Hooks and 
eyes or patent fasteners (page 116) should be placed sutticiently close together to prevent the 
skirt from gaping. <Any. stitching that shows through on the outside should be 

100 
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done evenly and with a suitable stiteh and tension, 

f Otherwise the placket-hole will have oa careless 

| appearance, OA plaeket-hole should be ten or eleven 
inches deep unless the figure is amusually urge land 
full. reeptiring a still deeper opening. 

The design of the skirt regulates the position and 
finish of the placket. dt may be at the center or 
side baek, the front or side front. 

Wlustration 195 shows a sitaple Aish For a placket 

Whieh mia be used fora skirt that has fulness at the 

topso that no strain comes on the plaeket-hole. The 

overlapping edge is finished with a@ faeing amd the 

under edge with an underlap. The faeing ean te 

machine-stitehed or fintshed invisibly by hand ae- 

eording to the tinish of the shirt. Snap fasteners 

(Chapter 24. page 116) may be used for the closing 

— , : sinee there is ue strat. The fasteners should he 
I. 193. Simple Placket W Bee Maced ahout two imehes apart, 

There Is No Strain 
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Wl. 194. Placket in Center of Inverled Plait ll 195.) Finish of Placket in Ill, 194 


A PLACKET-HOLF. Al THE CrN- 
TER. OF AN ANVERIED PLALI ts 
shown in Tlustration 194.0 The placket 
comes under an inverted plait at the 
center back of the skirt whieh fits plainly 
atthe top. 

The first step in finishing the placket 
of a skirt of this kind ts to turn the skirt 
edges back as allowed by the pattern. 

Stitely the edges of the plaeket-hole 
and sew on the hooks and eves as il- 
lustrated, taking eare that the stiteles 
don't show threugh on the outside of 
the skirt. Cover the hooks ou the right 
side witha facing of silk. Sew an under 
lap of material an inch and a half wide, 
finished, to the left edge. and bind the 
caw edge of the lap with binding ribbon, 


(HI. 195.) 





(fl. 196. Placket Showing Hooks and Eyes 
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A PLACKEAIZHOLE Al J-AE. UNDER -FOLD OF 
through the erease or under fold in the plait to the regular placket depth. Bind both eut 
edges of the plait with binding mbbon or a binding of thin sik. This method allows 


the plait fo serve as a plaeket underlap. 
The onter fold of the plait may be stitehed 
CH. £96), leaving the amder portion of the 
plait free. Wlustration [96 shows the posi- 
tion of the hooks und eyes or the patent 
fasteners on the under fold of the plait. 

Hf the plait is in a skirt that fits at the 
top so that there is likely to be a strain on 
the plaeket, hooks and eves are (he stroug- 
est fastenings. But if it is a plaited skirt 
where the plaits fall free and there is no 
strain on the plaeket, snap fasteners may 
be nsed. 


Likes PEACE ESHOLE AL Tht CEN: 
VIR OF A HABIT BACK ts practieally the 
sume as for the skirt with an inverted plait 
close at the center-baek seam. (HL. 197.) 


LO PUAC KAO UN DoE IR AN 
STRAPPED SEAM is) shown in Hlustra- 
tion TOS. The rieht-hand fold of the strap 
ix stitehed flat to the skirt. The left-liand 
ellve of the strap ois turned under and 
stitehed fo itself, following the same line of 
slitehing that holds the rest of the strap to 
thestart.. (Ch. 198.) 

The hooks are sewed to the left cdee of 
tle strap. Netiee that they are set close 
together anda trile back from the edee, OA 
strip placket must be held firmly to keep 
the Hine of trintming absolutely straiht, 
For the samme reason it is just as well to 
adda rew of patent fusteners Just back of 
the hooks. (TIL 19S.) 
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A PLAIT is often used. Cut 
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Wl. bY. Finished Placket on Habit- 


Waves. 


Back Skirt 





Packet Finish of Strapped Seam 


The underkup should be an ineh and a half wide 
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Reverse Side of 
Underlap 





aud an inch longer than the plaeket-hole, tinished., 
(TU. 109.) Tt should be made of the skirt material 
nnd its edges bound with seam binding or silk. 
Blind loops are used instead of eves and should be 
worked on the skirt in corresponding positions fo 
the eves. The fasteners are sewed to the lap. 


THE: “PELNGKET=HOLE IN A SKRIRD SEP in 
THE SAME BEET with its foundation skirt ts made 
by the same methods asan ardinary placket. Tnsueh 
an oinstanee, the placket opening of the skirt and 
foundation skirt are finished separately. 

Whatever kind of placket ts used, one should be 
particularly careful to see that the hhooks and eves 
or fasteners are so arranged that they will keep 
the holes securely closed. | Nothing looks worse 
thana eaping placket, and any woman who takes a 
pride in her personal appearance will pay special 
attention to this part of her dresstnaking. 
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Underlap and Facins 
Stup for Placket 





W200. Underlap and Facing Stitched to 
Placket Slit in Skirt 


UNDERWEAR PLACKETS 


NDERWEAR PLACKETS are made in 
the following manner. Jf there is no 
seam, eut the opening in the garment. tlhe 





desired leneth., It should be long enough 7 “ oe. 
: : : ‘ 207)> a2 oo te Doe 
to slip easily over the head. Cut fora lap II, 202, Folded ig Hl 213, Finished 
Position Placket 


astrip of material lengthwise of the goods, 
It should be twice the length of the placket 
opentpe ant three and three-quarter inehes 
wide. Fold the ends together and crense 
through eenter: open ane fold) the sides 
together and crease. Cut out one seetion 
to within a small seam of the erease as 
shown in Hlustration 2O0, 

3Zaste the lone straiedit edee of the kip te 
both edges of the opening, making a narrow 
“tne INT RhNeSst to we pone at ‘the 
lower edge of the opening. CIE POL.) Make 
wnarrow turning on the three edees af both 
the narrow and the wide part oof the lap. 
Double the wide part baek (IL. 202). haste 
the edeve over the line of the sewing. ate 
hem. This forms the underlap. Turn the 
narrow part back on the Hne of sewing, 
haste the free edge to the garment to form 
au underfacing, and hem. The end of the 
underhkip is turned under, basted and 
stitched across. The tintshed closing is 
shown in Illustration 205. This placket has 
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: : : 3 ; Ill. 204. Feather-shtthed Hem 
an outside row of stifehing. It is usunllv t aes 
P at Placket 


emploved for drawers, petticoats, ete. 


A FEATHER-STITCHED HEM ON A PLACKET used on flannel petticoats is shown 
In Tustration 204. 


CHAPTER 22 


POCKETS 


Patch Pockets— Slash Pocket- Pocket with a Straighl Opening—Pocket with an 
In-and-Out Lap — Pocket with a Welt-- Bound Pocket Opening 
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HE various styles 

of pockets used) on 

tailored | garments 
und: “bees: suits: avinen 
require some techmieal 
knowledge willbe treated 
in tlus ehapter. 


ACPAIGH, Piva Es 
is SiiInply a patel sewed 
on three of its sides te 
the outside of the evar- 
ment. ately pockets 
vary in size and shape 
aeeording to the stvle of the garment and the position they occupy. The upper edge that 
is left open may be snaply hemmed or faced, or trimmed in any way that the character of 
the garment may suggest. All other edges of the poeket are turned wnder, basted and 
stitched to the garment. In all eases the essential feature of a patel poeket is neatness. 





oa 


WW. 206. Pushing Facing Through 
to Wrong Side 





WW. 205.) Facine of the Slash Packet 


A SLASH POCKET (Hl. 230) is one that is made on the inside of the garment and 
has a shit opening through to the ontside. Mark the ne for the opering with tailors’ 
tacks (page S5). Runa line of bastings in colored thread through the perforations to 
mark the bne still more sharply, letting the bastings show on both sides of the material. 

Cnta pieee of the suit material fora facing. HW should be about three inches wide and 
anoineh Jonger than the poeket opening. Baste it faee down to the right side of the 
garment so that its 
eenter comes exactly 
PS oover the poeket open- 

/ ing and the facing it- 
self extends half an 


+ 
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Ded 


Z, Inch beyond each end 
z 

= af the opening. (HI. 
Be 9°05.) From the wreng 
= ; side of the garment 
5 run another row. of 
é 


colored bastings along 
I: the dine for the pocket 
opening so that the 
second row will show 
through on the pocket 

faeing. 
From the right side 
place a row of ma- 
Il. 207. Pocket Slipped Under II. 208. Porket Turned Up and chine stitehing on 
the Facing Stilthed each side of the 
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Hh 209. Inside View of a Sash Pocket We Z21OQ, Outside View otf a Slash Pocket 
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pocket dine and about an eighth of an ineh from it. (UR 205. °° The the ends of the 
threads firmly so that the slitehing ean not pull out, and then eut through the poeket hne 
with a sharp kite, cutting throngh both the facing and the garment material. Push the 
facing through the sht. (IHL 206.) 

Rebuste the facing from the outside, letting it form a head or cording un eighth of an 
ineh deep at the edges of the pocket. It should be stitehed on the mtpper edge of the 
pocket hole from the right side.  Cross-stiteh the poeket edges together to hold them = m 
shape until the garment is finished. Turn down the upper edge of the pocket face 
as close to the stitehing as possible, and press that te wrong side of gartvent. CHI. 20S.) 

(nt Trom strong eotton or drill a pocket pleee about twelve and a half inehes long and 
two inches wider than the poeket opening. 
a Shape one end of the peeket Hke the curved 
:. * pocket opemng and insert it between the 

lower pocket facing and the garment, close to 
the “opening. (HR207.) este at in plier 
from the wrong side, turn the eaurment portion 
over to right side, and stiteh through both fae- 
Ing and pocket close to opening. Turn under 
lower edge af pocket facing and stiteh it to 
pocket (HH. 207), but mot to the garment. 

Now turn up the poeket alwut four and a 
half inches from the opening and baste it in 
place with its upper edge toward the top of the 
garment. From the right side. stiteh through 
the gurment and the pocket along the upper 
edge of the pocket opening. Turn under the 
edge of the upper part of the facing and hem 
it to the pocket (HH. 208). De it frontethe right 
side, pushing the pocket und facing throngh 
the shit. The sides of the poeket are closed 
with a row of machine stitching about three- 
Mehths of ananeh from the ede@es. CHE 200.) 
The ends (HI). 210) are finished with an arrew- 

: howd (page 127). 
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a. se ACPERFLGILY SIRAIGHT OPENING hikes 
I 211. Fora Straight Pocket Opening faeing of matemal applied as directed above. 
(His. 205 and 206.) Pwo pocket pieces are 


LOG Tae Nee DE SS PIA. 


iy 


eut of poveketing or drill, the lower four and 
a half inehes long, the upper piece five inches 
lone, Both pleces should he an inch wider 
than the opening. 

The pocket pieces are shipped under the 
facings, basted and stitehed from the right 
side. (II 211.) Strengthen the ends of the 
apening on the right side with a bar tack or 
arrow-head. (Chapter 25, page earn 

The raw edges of the facings are turned 
under and stitehed to the poeket pieces (TH. 
P11). The upper poeket pieeo is then turned 
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. PLY ey 4 down over the Jower and basted and stitehed 
: gy ff eh . * é 
A//, , ’ GLE Sfp? to it around its three open sides. The raw 
“7 F 4 - f F Cf. 4 i 7; 


\ 


; é 
th, Lie “inp iy edges may be bound or overcast. 
BREE (ELE LLLLULELA 
Ih 282. The tn-end-Out Lap Pocket is Used 
ao Great Deal for lailored Garments 


This poeket is ilustrated on the preeed- 
neg pace, 


INGA IROCKE FAs RY ANSI D- Oa, 
LAP the latter is finished completely before 
the pocket is begun. Cut the preee for the 
lap from the eloth, being eareful to have the 
erainor stripe of the goods mateh when the 
lay is laid on the jacket in the position i 
will have when the poeket as completed, 
W222 Viren: nasa erste cues rit) ain 
three sides. | Run two rows of even stiteh- 
ing around the edge from the meht side, 
the first row one-eighth of anineh fram the Wh. 213. In Check, Stripe or Plaid Matenal the Lines 
in the Lap Should Match the Lines in the Garment 





edge, Then add oa dining of silk. shp- 
stitehnie ition day hana. 

Now Jay the finished Jap faee down on the goods with its raw edge down, and even 
with the line of bustings that ndieate the pocket opening. The rest of the work 1s 
the stume as for the pouket deseribed abaye. li this ease, however, the seetion of the 
facing strip whieh is supplemented Ty the Tap is cut away. 


AN OPEN POCKE [is invade siinilar to the one having an in-and-out Tap. Phe dap is 
made straight oranaslant HL 2E8). net quite so wide as fora loose lap, and is jomed to the 
earment at the lower edge of the slitinan upright position and isattached teat at cach side, 


\ BOUND POCKL | QPENING shaald be hound with a dias strip of self or con- 
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the outside of the Basting On the Panding itl. 215. The Bound Pocket Opening 
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POCKETS 


garment. with the center of the strip over the line of the 
pocket. (IW. 21-4.) Baste the strip to the garment. 
CK 214.) Rink a haistiie hne thronel: the tinlans’ 
tacks, and through the eenter of the strip and stitel 
the strip to the garment ?, of an inch each side of this 
basting Ime. 

Cut the poeket opening through the garment and 
strip ina clean, even line. Push the binding throngh 
the slash to the wrong side of the garment and baste it 
into position letting i form an | .-of-an-ineh binding 
at the edge of the opening. (1H. 215.) Ship-stitceh 
the corners of the binding so they will not fray. 

Cut the poeket seetions of satin or lining material 
abont seven inches long and let them extend about J. an 
mech beyond each end of the opening (IIL. 216), shaping 
them as illustrated. Face the under section of the 
poeket three inches from the top with the matenal of 
the garment. CHIL. 216.) jaste the poeket seetions to 
the binding an the imside of the garment as ibustrated, 
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Wa. 2ac. The Welt and Inner Section of the 


Well Pocket 
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The Pocket tor the Bound 
Pockethole 


lik 270: 





The Welt and Outer Section of the 
Welt Pocket 


Sew the poeket seetions to the binding lw hand, using one of the hemrming stiteh 
Baste and stiteh the pocket sections together te form a pocket and overeast the raw 


ede, 
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I. 219. The Two Pocket Sections 
Stitched and Overcast Together 


A POCKET WITH A WELT—Alark the line for the 
opening of the pocket with tailors’ tucks. (Chapter 16, 
page So.) Run oa line of basting through the tatlars’ 
tacks to mark the opening even more eleariy, letting the 
basting show through both sides of the material [If the 
poeket is to be cut through more than one threkuess of 
material baste around the marking so thet tlhe mate- 
rials ean net slp when the opening is cut. 

Cut aninterhning for the wet * ofan ineh smaller at 
the top and ends than the welt pattern. Turn the 
edges of the welt over on the interlining at the top and 
muds, miterine it neath at the eorners, till. 217.) 
Baste and stitch it to mateh the rest of the garment 
and press it carefully. 

The pocket is ent in two seetions from lining material. 
The shape of the Inner section is shown in Elastration 
217. The outer seetion is ent like the tanner but deep 
enough to form a ning for the welt. (ill. 21S.) The 
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pocket should be bo ofan ineh wider on both sides than 
the opening. A breast poekef should be about 3!y 
Inches deep, a dower poeket about 5 inches deep. 
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Lay the finished welt faee down hetow the pocket fine ) = 
on the right side of the garment (HI. 297) with the 2 Sad 
untinished edge exactly even with the line marked for \ ~~ = 
the opening. Baste it in place. Lay tle mner section } — = 
of the poeket face down above the pocket line, close up james = = = 
to the welt, and basteitin place. (HI). 217.) Runarow ) 8 = oe 

a ca 


of machine stitehing |. of an ineh in from both sides, 
and tie the threads securely. Turn the seam edge of 
the welt back and press if back flat against the welt. 
Chile hie) 

Take the outer or larger seetion of the pocket and lay it right side up over the inner 
section and welt. GUL. 238.) Turn the upper edge under }y of an inch from the fop of the 
welt and trim it out at the ends of the welt so that it is} of an inch smaller. (11. 218.) 
Kell these edges down. (HI 21S.) Sew the satin along the seam: edge of the welt and 
again |, ofanineh inside it. (HL 278.) 

Cut the openiuge with a sharp pen-knife or pointed embroidery seissors following the 
thread line to within !< of an inch of the ends. Makeaeut from that potnt to the stiteh- 
ine line on both sides forming a seq@. Push both poeket sections through to the 
wrong side of the garment and turn the welf up in place. Blind sew the ends of the welt 
tothe garment at the edge and again ?, of an inehin. 

urn the carment to the wrong side and seam up the pocket edges and overcast them. 
CU. 210.) Press the scam downward and bar tack (Chapter 25, page 127) the ends of the 
opening to prevent them pulling out. Give the poeket a final pressing on the mght side. 
The finished welt is shown in Hlustration 220. 


i. 220. The Finished Well 
Pocket 


CHAPTER: 23 


COLLARS, CUFFS AND BELTS 


Unlined Collars - Lined Collars— Removable Collars —The High Collar—Collars and Cutts 
tor Coats, Suits and Capes—Bottom of Dress Slee, e—Unlined Cutt — 
Lined Cutf—Removable Cutf—Belts—Casings 


OSEwW ONAN UUNEINED: COLLAR 
haste the collar ta the neek with the 
under side of the collar agamst the nght 

side of the garment. If the garment Is of a 
material that is not transparent, baste a nar- 
row bias strip of material along the edge of the 
eollar with the edges even. Stiteh the seam 
and clip it at intervals so that it will not draw 
theweelk:, “ill 221.) 

Turn under the edge of the facie and if the 
eollar extends all around the neek, hem the 
facing to the garment covering the seam. If 
the collar daes not extend all around the neek 
edge asin HInstration 224, turn under the inner 





Wl 221. Baste a Narrow Sinp of Bias Material 
Along the Edge of the Collar 


edee of the faeing on that part of the neck 
whieh is beyond the eollar, Streteh it to fit 
the neck and stitch it close to the fold but not 
to the garment. The facing shontd simply be 
pressed. It hes tlat against the garment with- 
out heing stitched and as there is no strain on 
hier staxinpmee, e222) 

Seam binding may he used instead of a Pac- 
ing. It should le sewed on flat as in [lustra- 
tion 222. It should be put on se that the 
lower cilge is not tight on the garment, eas- 
. ing the upper edge in wherever it is neces- 

fll. 222. Seam Binding May Be Used in Stic to make tet fate, (lth 2s") 
Place of a Facing It the garment is of sheer material, the collar 
may be sewed on with maehine hemstitechme 
(Chapter 25. page 118), with a narrow rolled hem or a flat fell seam (Chapter 17, page 
S7) or the seam may be trimmed off to !y ineh width and finely overcast. The machine 
hemstitching is the daintiest finish. 





TO MAKE AND SEW ON A LINED COLLAR turn under the seam allowance along 
the outer edge of the eallar and sew on the triniming or stiteh it in any way desired before 
the eollar is lined. Turn under the outer edge of the collar lining 14 of an inch more 
than the eollar itself and baste it to the wrong side of the collar with the edee of the lining 
about}. of aniueh within the edge of the collar, taking care not to streteh it or pull the 
edges. (III. 228 on next page.) 

Baste the lining to the collar a litth: more than an inch from the neek edge. Baste 
the eollar to the neck edge of the garment with the right side of the collar to the wrong 
side of the garment and with the seam toward the outside of the garment. Stiteh the 
seam. Baste the lining neck edge over the scam and hem it down neatly by band. (IIE 223.) 
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Il. 223. 


TO FINISH A REMOVABLE COLLAR. 


basting the Linins to the Collar 


A removable collar for the open neck of a 


earment not made of sheer material is nsually finished with a lias binding about 4 an 


“> 


Ineh wide finished. Sew one long edge of the binding to the neek edge of the collar (III. 224), 
turin the other lone edge of the scam allowance and baste it over the first sewing. 


CLG as 





UW. 22-4. 


Fioshing a Re-emovable Collar 


Hf closed at the left side. the 
entire collar, exeept the small 
portion ad the baek. is sewed 
to the neeh. The neek of the : 
Nita at the deft side, whiehias —, 
free, is botnd with seam-bind- —~. 
ine. Fora waist with a front 
elosme, bind the left side of the 
neek with seamebinding, pin the 
eollar around the meht side, 
with the center of collar at the 
front edee of the right front, and 
the meht end ol collar at) the 
eentershaek sean, (ih -225.) 


—_ 


Then stiteh or hem it by hand as shown in INustration 224, 


When the removable collar is for a waist 
of sheer material it is best to finish the neek 
edge of the garment and collar with picot 
edeving (Chapter 25, page 119) or with a 
narrow rolled hem. (Chapter 27, page 133.) 

Kor the rolled hem oa thread should be 
rin in the neck edge of the collar before 
rolling it, to keep the size and prevent 
stretching while rolling the hem and work- 
Inv ont. for the edge is bias. 


STANDING COLLAR. If the collar is to 
be of woolen or silk like the gown, it) shonld 
be dined with a piece of soft, Tieht silk. 
Turn over all the cdges of the eollar and 
haste.  Slip-stiteh the lower edge to the 


neek, 





Wh 225. The Standing Collar 
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Sew the colar to the neck, being careful not to cateh the stitehes through the outside 
mnaterial. Sew three hooks on the left end of the collar on the inner side CI}. 225) and 
one to Its lower edge about half-way between the center front and back. 

Cut the facing (preferably of silk) the same shape as the collar. Turn in the edges of 
the facing and hem it to the collar on the left side. and to the neck of the neht side of the 
waist. Work three buttonhole loops at the right of the colar, and one in the [eft side of 
the waist at the neek. The collar and facing are shown in I}ustration 225. 


COLLARS AND CUFFS FOR COATS AND SUITS AND CAPES.  Instruetions for 
making these coHars and cuffs are handled in the chapter on the making of these gar- 
ments. (Chapter 12.) 


THE BOTTOM OF A DRESS SLEEVE should be finished with a hem or Iias facing 
or scam-binding sewed on tlat like a facing, or with a trinuning suitable to the garment. 


AN UNLINED CUFF is sewed on a dress sleeve in the same way as an unlined collar. 
Cs 22 anda) 


A LINED CUFF WHICH TURNS BACK is sewed on in the same way as a Hned 


COSY. Nes 
A REMOVABLE CUFF is finished in the same way asa removable collar. (1. 22-4.) 


THE CUFFS FOR A MANNISH SHIRT-WAIST. The making and sewing on of a man- 
nish shirt-waist euff will be found in the ehapter on Shirt-waists. (Chapter 8.) 


A BELT may be eut double, the edges turned in toward each other, basted and 
stitched, 

It may he eut in two portions, an outer portion and an under portion or lining, the 
edges turned in toward cach other, hasted and stitehed. 

It may be eut in two portions, an outer portion and an under portion, which may he 
laid with the right sides faee to face and stitehed together on three sides. It is then 
turned right side out and the open edges ship-stitched together. 


A CASING is used for a garment that must be comfortable at the waisthne, knees, 
ankles, ete. In some instances the easing is formed hy a hem stitched on both turned 
edges, 

In other eases a easing is apphed on either the right or wrong side of the garment. 

An elastie or drawstring ts drawn through the easing to adjust the garment as desired. 

A easing Is a straight piece of material with its edges turned under as shown in tftus- 
tration 226. The width of the easing depends on the character of the garment and where 
it isused. For exaniple, vou would require a wider casing at the waisthne of mohair serge 
bloomers than at the waistline of a very tine hatiste blouse. The easing can be made of 
the same material as the garment if it is 


suitable. In the case of mohair serge or ie ae ee ria 
any other matemal that would make a 
chiinsy casing you can use a plece of strong ar} 
silk or hning material for the casing. 

The casing is sewed tlat to the garment a ee ~ 
at both edges either by hemming it (]t. 226) ee 
or stitehing it by machine. it pean eta he 


A BELT CASING is a double belt a httle 
larger than the waist size. The ends are 
left open and an elastic or tape is run 
through the easing to regulate the fulness = 
around the waist. This belt casing is ns- 
ually stitched where the belt joins the blouse 
and again just above the folded lower edge 
of the casing. 





It. 226. Sewing on a Casing 


CHAPTER 24 


BUTTONHOLES, EYELETS, BUTTONS, PATENT FASTENERS, 
HOOKS AND EYES AND BLIND LOOPS 


Barred Buttonhole —Round-End Buttonhole— lailors’ Buttonhole—Simulated Buttonhole— 
L oop Buttonhole— Bound Buttonhole— Eyelets —Sewing on Buttons—Covering Button-Mlolds— 
Sewing on Patent Fasteners—Sewing on Hooks and Eyes—Blind Loops 


WELL-MADE GARMENT that is otherwise pecfeet may be greatly myured in ap- 
pearanee by badly made buttonholes.  Phey should always be properly spaced and 
marked before they are eut. Mark the points for the top and bottom button- 
holes, nud divide the distanee between these two points into the desired number of 
spaces. The slit must be cut on the thread of the goods, if possible, and must be large 
cnouch to allow the button to slip through casily, asa buttonmhole becomes tighter after it 

is worked, 
With the buttenhole seissors carefully test the length of the sht and make a elean eut 
with one novement of the scissors. One of the most noticeable faults im buttonholing 

results from oan uneven 


or ragged slit. This may i 7 
be caused by dull seis- tw Sane 2 
used hy dull seis : | AE. 3 
sors or by the slipping of ee. 
. ryy Sin. " 
the fale. To provent y ‘ 
the material froni slip- — — 


ping, baste around the 
entting line before using 
the seissors. 

There are three kinds ‘ 
of buitonholes, one with ate _ 
the bur at both ends —" a 
(Ie 228), another wilh cig 
one round and one LP 
harred ond (Hl. 229). nad 
Il. 227. Correct Position in wothird ealled the tailors’ 

Making Buttonholes buttomhole, (IL 280.) 


= 
at’ 
. 





BARRED BUTPFONHOLES as illustrated in Hh 228 are 
used for underwenr, waists and shirts. UP the buttonhole 
is im an upright posita as in the eenter of a plait, or if 





the strain does not come at the ends of the buttonhole, as at RR oe 

the eenter baek of a neekband, the buttonhole with a dar at Ba ‘By 3 
both ends (HL 22S) is used. Hf the strain on the buttonbote ¥ Reis 
eomes at one end so that the button requires a resting-place, ne ae 

as inoa eulf or belt, use the buttonhole with the rownd end. : = 

CHL. 220.) Buttonholes are stranded to prevent the edges front =e 
stretehing. Bring the necdle up at one end of the buttonhote ae 
and, allowing the thread to lie along the edge of the ent on aS | 

the right side of the material, stick down at the opposite end, <a oe = 
Do the same on the other side of the cut and stiek down op- BASS alate Lee od 
posite the first stitch, with a stiteh across the end to fasten the I. 228. Buttonhole with 


thread, (TH. 22s.) Bar at Both Ends 
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If the material is Inclined to fray, overcast the edges before working the buttonholes. 

To make the stiteh, place the buttonhole over the forefinger of the left hand, holding it 
in position with the thumb and second finger as shown in Ill. 227. Begin to work the Dut- 
tonhole close to the eorner or starting-point. Insert the needle, and while it is pomting 
toward vou, bring the double thread as it hangs from the eve of the needle around to the 
left under the needle. Draw the needle through the loop, Jetting the thread form a purl 
exactly on the edge of the sht. Continue these stitches to the opposite end, being careful 
to take them the same depth and vlose together. Now pass the needle up and down 
through the goods until two or three threads cross the end of the slit quite close to the but- 
tonhole stitehes, thus forming a bar tack. (Il. 228.) At the end, turn the work 
around so that the bar end is toward you and make several but- 
tonhole stitches over the bar taek and through the materia! 
(Tl. 227.) Work the other side of the buttonhole and the second 
bare. (illie22s2) 


THE ROUND-END BUTTONHOLE Its stranded in the same 
manner as the double-barred buttonhole. THustration 220 shows 
the steps in the making of ths buttonhole with the opening first 
stranded and then overcast. 

Begin the buttonhole stiteh as in the tirst buttonhale, working 
down one side. When the outer end is reached, the stitehes are 
taken on aslant, inserting the needle each time at a little different 
angle until the end is rounded. Continue the work on the other 
skle. The inner end is fintshed with a bar tack. The ditferent 
steps of this buttonhole are shown in illustration 229. 


THE TAILORS’ BUTTONHOLE is) used for garments of 
heavy eloth, as the round end or eyelet) provides a resting-place 
for the shank of the button or the stitehes holding the button. 
Jaste around the line of eutting so that the material will not slp, 
and eut the shit the desired length. At the outer end ent a small 
evelet as shown in the tep figure in illustration 230. 

After cutting, the buttonhole should be stranded so that the 
worked edge of the huttonhole will be firm and distinet. Tis 





{I 229. Buttonhole with nav be done with two threads of twist. Tailors follow the plan 
Round End of usine a cord formed of several strands of the huttonhole twist, 


or linen thread twisted together, 
ora gimp cord. Anend of this cord or thread is) seenred 
at the inner end of the buttonhole between the fabrics, anel 
the other end is fastened to the knee or some eonvement 
place and kept taut by a slight straan upon the work as it 
Is held in the hand. 

By this strain the cord is kept straight and in position 
just baek of the edge of the buttonhole. The stitches are 
worked over the cord by the usual movements. After each 
stitch is drawn down, the loose twist sheuld be pueked up 
firmly by the thumb and forctinger quite near the stiteh, 
and two or three cirenlar twisting movements should he 
made so that the loop formed will settle securely and neatly 
Into its proper position. Be earefirl to complete each stiteh 
with uniform movements. When the eyelet is reached, the 
work is adjusted so that the stitches may be made at the 
proper slant. The stiiches should radiate from the eyelet 
as the spokes do in a wheel. (dH. 250.) 

The inner end of an eyelet buttonhole may he bar- 
tacked. Sometimes the bars are simply werked with an 
over-and-over stiteh. This is done by passing the needle 
up through the fabme at one side of the bar and down ‘ 
through it at the other side until the bars are entirely ; qicdet te << 
covered with these stitches and the stays look lke a fine HL 230, aia Biiaabole 
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cord. After the buttonholes are worked, their edges should le closely basted together hy 
an over-and-over stiteh made by pushing the needle up and down over the edges just. back 
of the stitehes. Then they should be pressed under a dampened cloth. In faet, all but- 
tonheles should be pressed if the goods will permit. Before they are dry, a stiletto should 
be pushed up vigorously through eaeh evelet until the opening becomes perfectly round 
and the stitehes areund its edges are regular and distinet. When the bastings are re- 
moved, the buttonhales will be symmetrical in appearance. 


THE BOUND BUTTONHOLE is) shown) in 
1 Hustration 231. The Jength and position of the 
buttonhole should be marked on the garment 
with basting-rotton. A bias strip of self or eon- 
trasting material about seven-cighths of an ineh 
wide is used for binding it. Sew the binding to 
the right side of the garment with running 
stifehes an eighth of an ineh from the buttonhole 
mark Cl. 2382). Turn in the other three edges an 
eighth af an ineh and press them tlat (IH. 232). 

The binding shoald be fully the length of the 
: i slash. 

When it ts sewed on and the edges pressed, eut 
the butfonhoele in the garment. Be sure to ent 
aelean, straight role. 

Push the binding through to the wrone side of 
the garment and shpestiteh it to position ino the 
sewing dine af the melt side. Slipestitelh the 
corners of the binding so that they wall not fray. 
Whustration 230 shows the finished bound button- 
hole. 

The bound buttenhole ean be used on wool, 
3 a silk, linen or ecotten garments. It @ives a finished 

es iea: Oat aan look to a eoat or dress and is particularly ctfec- 

tive when the bineing: itself is in a contrasting 

color, though the binding ts frequently of the 
| simie pateriad as the garnient. 
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A SIMULATED BUTTONHOI! E (IIE. 283) 1s made 
of a finished bias piping (Chap. 26, pare 131), 
folded in half crossways. The folded end ts 
tucked! to the material and the raw edges of the 
other end are pushed through on the wrong side 
of the material with a stiletto and tacked, 





Hh 233. NX Simulated Bultonholc 


A LOOP BUTTONHOLE (His, 234and 235) 1s 
inade with a strip of timished bias piping with or 
Without aeord inserted nit. (Chap, 26, page 151.) 

The loop buttenhole can also be made of 
braid. The strip should be long enough to 





Wl.235 ©The | nds of a Loop 
Wes A Loop Buttonhole May be Tacked 
Buttonhole to a Bulton 
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a Aime <2 sass make a loop that will slip easily over the but- 
ton after the two raw ends of the loop are 
tacked together. These ends may be taeked 
to the back of a button (Ill 235), or 
sewed between an edge and its faeing (III. 
234). depending on the © style effect re- 
quired. 


= S EYELETS are holes made and worked in a 
garment to hold a cord or buttons. 

The method of making them is shown in 
Iilustration 236. Pieree the evelet-hole with a stiletto. 

Make running stitehes around the cirele, place the hole over the forefinger of the left 
hand and bnttonhole the edge, covering the running stitches. (IIL 236.) 

Work from right to left, as shown in the first figure of Tustration 236. 


et 


METHODS OF SEWING ON BUTTONS: are shown tn Illustration 237. Adadins 
use a coarse single thread in prefcrence to a fine double one. In plaeing buttons in posi- 
tion, lap the edges af the garment, 
and push a Juu throngh at the 
outer oem oof the buttonhole. 
Tlus will bring the button exactly 
opposite the buttonhole.  Alake a 
knet in the thread, push the needle 
through from the right side se 
that the knot will be directly 
vider othe button, Place the 
nulton im position. Bring the 
thrend up through a hole in the 7 
button aud down throueh the bole Hh 237. Sewing on Buttons 
chagonally opposite as showndin the 
second figure of THuastration 237. 9 Place a pin under the thread on top of the button, inorder 
to keep the thread loose, and make a cross-stiteh through the remaining holes. (1 237.) 

Repeat the stitches until the button is seenrely fastened. Remove the pin. draw the 
button away from the material as Far as possible and wind the working thread tightly 
several Oimes around the threads between 
the button amd the material thus forming : 
thread shank for the button. If a button is 
too closely sewed to the garment, it wall not 
have room to rest easily in the buttonhole and 
will crowd the latter out of shape and make 
the spacing seem irregular. The loose sewing 
and the winding inerease the durability 
of the work and lessen the strain on the 
button. 

Vhe first iHustration shows another way of 
sewing ona buttenin which the stitehes are not 
erossed. This method is used in dress and 
coat making, as the stiteles are considered 
more ornamental. The third illustration shows 
the method of sewing on a shank button. 
Make the stitehes parallel with the edge when 
sewing on tlus button so that the strain will 
come on the shank. 





COVERING BUTTON-MOLDS—Cut a thin 
piece of sheet wadding the shape of the 
BPE fe eh EUS Sog A hee mold but about 8s of an ineh smaller all 
a around, (IIL. B8s.) 


ill. 238, Covering Bullon-Molds Place it on top of the mold. QU) 25s.) 
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Cut another piece of sheet wadding a httle larger than the mold and place it over 
the mold on the first preee of wadding. Draw it up on the under side of the mold with a 
few crosswise stitehes to make it le flat. 

WF the outside material of the button-mold ts heavy the wadding may be omitted. 


FOR THE COVERING cut a piece of the outside material the same shape as the mold. 
and a little larger than the button bat not large enough to quite come together on the 
under side. (HL. 288.) 1f it comes together the button will be bunchy and clumsy. 

Cather the cover about one-aghth of an ineh from the edge with fine running stitches 
CH. 238) and lay it over the padded side of the mold. Draw up the gathering 
thread, The gathering must be smooth and tight over the mold without any folds or 
wrinkles, especially at the edges, A few stitehes aeross the baek will hold it (11L. 238). 

If the button is to be used to fasten a garment 
the back should be lined with a piece of the covering 
Trane eae material Cnt the lining the size of the mold and 
Le the same shape. urn the edges in and fell it neatly 
to the back of the button. CHR BSS). Put the facing 
on the bnek of the button so that it is shehtly full. 
This fulness serves as oaoshank. (Pl. 23S.) — if 
a button-mold is) covered with heavy cloth the 
ming should be of satin or some other (hin ma- 
terial in the same color for the cloth would be too 
bulky, 







¢ i” If the button is to be used asa trimming, the 

: Hinine may be omitted. 
ce Kor molds whieh bave a hole in the center and 
; Which are covered with material whieh is not too 


; heavy, the covering may be just large enough to 
tl. 239. Sewing on Patent Fasteners eover the mold with only as mueh material in the 
baek as can be forced into the hole with one’s needle. 


SEWING ON PAIENT FASTENERS —Patent fasteners are used where an especially 
flat closing is desired and where there is mo strain on the closing. Where there is astra, 
as at Che center bauek of a waistline or at the closing 
ofa close tittine skirt, patent fasteners don't hold as 
securely as hooks and VES, ce 

The edges of the closing may be finished with a 
hem or Tnemge. Place the upper edge over the under 
edge in the position they will be in when finished, 
and quark the position of the fasteners by running 
agin straight down throngh both cdees about one- 
quarter or three-eehths of an ineh from the cdee, 
Separate the edges a little and mark both the upper 
and under edges just where the pin passes throueh 
the matemal Tf vououse these marks for the eenter 
of the fastener the two sides of the fastener will 
mteh exaet@y. Phe heaviest part of the fastener 
ts used for the under puart. 
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Several stitehes shomld be taken throngh each of 
the holes around the edee of the fastener, enough to BS 
holdit sete, Ue a9) 

When a fastener is sewed through one thiekness 
of material as ata tmmiming line, ribbon binding or 
tape should be used underneath the material to . 
reheve the strain. 

t 4 

SEWING ON HOOKS AND EYES—Before sew- ‘ 
Ing on hooks and eves, stiteh eaeb edge of the ce 
closing one-eighth of an ineh baek from the fold ae 


edge and again three-cighths of an ineh from) the il. 240. Sewing on tlooks and Eyes 
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first stitehime as shown in [lustration 240. This gives a firm edge. 

Pin the closing edges together with the upper and flower ends even. Place a tape-mea- 
sure along one edge and with pins mark the position for the hooks and eves. For a waist 
they should be one and one-quarter inch apart. The hooks and eves are sewed on alter- 
pating (Il. 240), for this arrangement holds the edges closer together and prevents 
them from unhooking. 

The hooks may all be sewed on one side and the eves on the other side of the opening 
if preferred but the alternating arrangement is usually considered better. 

Separate the two rings of the hook at the back to make it he tlatter. (Tih 240.) 
Place the hook well inside the edge and sew through the two rnes and over the end of the 
bill, (ib 240.) This last sewing should be one-quarter of an inch from the edge of the 
garment. (II). 240.) 

In sewing on the eves let the eve extend Just far enough beyond the edge of the garment 
tu fasten easily. (HP 240.) Sew the eye throngh the two rings andat the edge of the 
garment. (11. 240.) 

Sew them securely for the sewing will give a little if there is any strain on the closing. 

Be caretul in sewing the hooks and eyes on the second side of the closing to have them 
exactly opposite the eves and hooks on the first side. 

After the hooks and eyes are sewed on, turn baek the edge of the hem or facing and 
hem the fold edge by hand to the row of stitehing near the edge of the closing (UL. 240), 
covering the sewing of the hooks and eves. — (III. 240.) 


BLIND LOOPS are used on garments fastened with hooks and eves, to take the place 
of the eves. The process of making them is shown in Illustration 241. Mark the position 
of the loop opposite the hook, knot the thread and bring the needle up through the mate- 
mal. Make a bar tack the desired length (Hl. 241) by taking three or more stitehes one 
over the other. Working from left to right. hold the thread down with the left 
thumb, and insert the needle, eve foremost, under the bar and over the thread. (IL. 241.) 
The use of the bhint end of the needle facihtates the work. Draw the thread up, letting the 
purl eome to the lower edge of the loop. (Ti). 24t.) Repeat the stitches, covering the 
entire bar tack, and fasten on the wrong side. (Ti. 241.) Sometimes the bar taeks are 
made in the form of a eross-stitch. 





It! 241. Blind Loop 


CHAPTER 25 


TRIMMING STITCHES 


Machine Hemstitching—French Hemstitching—Plain Hemsfitching—Imitation Hand-Hemstitch- 

ing—Double Hemstitching—Beading and Fagot-Stitches—Drawn-Work—Rolled Edges—Com- 

bination Running and Cross Stitching—Diagonal Stitch—Double Overcasting— Cross Double 

Overcasting—Running Stitch used as a Tnmming—Blanket-Stitch—Feather-Stitching—Bar 
Tacks—Atrow-Head Tacks—Crow’s-Foot Tacks 





ACHINE HEMSTITCHING is used on blouses, dresses, 
lingerie, etle., to put together seams, fimsh hems 
and put on trimmings sueh as bands, ete. It is 

neat, durable and gives a2 garment a dainty, fintshed look. 
It is also used as a trimming either in straight rows or in 
a Janey design. Prices for the work vary, but it is not 
expensive. Jt can not be done at heme, as the machine 
required is too costly, fut any plaiting establishment or the 
salesroom of a sewing-machine company will do it. 

The line or seam for machine hemstitehing should 
alwave be basted in self-colored thread so that the basting USN E A 
need not be removed. (Il. 242.) Removing the basting lll. 242. Baste with Self- 
cuts the hemstitehing. Only one mark is neeessary for Colored Thread 
Rrenehl hemstitehing. 

Seams on whieh machine hemstitehing is used as a trimming or finish should be hasted 
flat with both cdges of the seam turned toward the left side (Tl 243) and pressed. 
An invisible seain for transparent materials can be made by machine hemstitehing an 
ordinary seam. (TL 244.) The seam is basted in the usual way and the hemstitehing is 
done on the wrong side of the garment just outside the basting. (Il. 244.) Theseam 
edges are trimmed off. (Wp. 244.) 

In machine hemstitehing keep the garment as nearly flat as possible. Seams that are 
not to be hemstitehed should not be basted or sewed und atter the hemstitehing is done, 
for if they are left open it will be possible to keep the garment muelr flatter. hice eit 
is to be hemastitched toa sleeve, leave the sleeve seam open until the lemstitehing is done. 
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Wl. 243. Machine Hemstitching Uh 244. Machine Hemstilching lil 245. Ateoundation Is Used 
as 8 Seam Finish for an Invisible Seam Under Bias Edges 
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A FOUNDATION FOR MACHINE HE®I- 
STITCHING is necessary under bias edges 
such as shaped collars (If. 245) under thin 
materials (IH. 246) and for French hem- 
stitching (I}]. 248) (several rows of Lem- 
stitehing placed close together). 

The foundation for such materials as 
net, Georgette crepe. cluitfon, Jace, ete., 
may be mousseline de soie or very thin 


THRRMOAT SEHR RE REHESER : 


lawn. 
The foundation for machine hemstitch- “ 
ing done on the bias of the material ean be : : al 8 
; “ a eR SEISOOEEETS EAEEP TOP PETD SOHO hei ee re ee , 


2 ae a. 


a straight strip of the same materia] or of 
the foundations mentioned above, about one- 
half ineh wide basted underneath the line 
tohbehemstitehed. QL 247.) ]f no imatertal 





1.246. A Foundation tor Net, etc.. May Be lousseline 
de Soie or Very Thin Lawn 
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Wl. 247. Machine-Stitching Done I. 245. French Hemstitching also Il. 249. Picot Edging Is Machine 
on the Bias Requires a Foundation Hemstitching Cut Through the 
Center 


for a foundation is at hand, haste the article toa piece of firm paper and stitehit by machine 
along the Ine for the hemstitching. IIL 245.) This stitehing keeps the edge from streteh- 
ing and gives the operator the correct line for machine hemstitehing. The paper 
should he torn away before the material is sent to the operator. Paper can also be used 
in this way under etraight edges of thin material when you do not wish to nse a foundation. 


FRENCH HEMSTITCHING (several rows of hemstitehing placed close together) re- 
quires a foundation when it is done on either tek or thin material. (IIL 248.) The 
foundation «nn be of the same matertal or of the foundations mentioned above. 

The seams or foundations are cut away close to the hemstitehing after the hemstiteh- 
ing is done. 

On edges other than seam edges when there is a 
single thickness of material leave abont three-eighths 
of anineh of matenal outside the line of hemistitehing. 


PICOT EDGING is simply inachine hemstiteh- 
Ing cut throuch the eenter. (Ih 240.) lt makes a 
very dainty and vet strong finish for edees of col- 
lars, sleeves, tumles, rufthes, sashes, ete, 


HAND-HEMSTITCHING is a line of openwork made 
by drawing ouf parallel threads and fastening the 
cross threads im suecessive small clusters. Draw 
as many threads of the material as desired at the 
top of the hem, and baste it en this line. Told the 
hem toward you and work on the side on which tt 
is turned up. 

Itustration 250 shows the position of the hem 
with the stitching done trom left to right. 





WI. 250. Plain Hemstilching 
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PLAIN HEMSTITCHING. — Insert the needle 
in the under fold of the hem at the left-hand edge. 
Hold the work over the forefinger of the left hand, 
keeping the thnomb over the thread. Take up 
four or five threads with the needle, and draw the 
needle through, holding the thread firmly hy the left 
thumb. (Fl 250.) At the extreme right of these 
stitehes take a short stitch in the fold of the hem, 
as shown in the dlustration. Now take up the 
same number of threads as before, and repeat. 
Care must be taken to keep the warp and woof 
threads exactly parallel, especially in) hemstiteh- 
ing a corner where the material has not been cut 
aWay. 


DOUBLE HEMSTITCHING -- Draw the 
threads as for plain hemstitching and baste the 
hem in the same way. Hold the hem toward 
vou and work on the side on which the hem is 
turned, insert the needle tn the under fold of 
the hem at the extreme meght and work from 
right to left, holding the work over the fore- 
tinger of the Jeft hand. Held the thread under 
the thaimb and take up four or five threads with 
the needle, bringing the needle out over the thread 
so that it formsa loopas shown in Hlustration 251. 
Draw this loop quite tight and take a small stiteh 
to the left of the stitch in the fold of the hem. 
Now take up the same number of threads as 
before and repeat the hemstitehing for the length 
af vour hem. When it is finished turn your work 
so that the opposite side of the drawn threads 





WI. 252. Serpentine or Fagot Hem- 
stitching 


ix toward you. Alake a second 
cow of hemstitehing in the same 
way, taking up the same groups of 
thread as hefore. Ql. DOE.) Take 
the little stitch hetween the groups 
through the edges of the material 
instead of through the fold of the 
hem as in the tirst row. 
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SERPENTINE. OR FAGOT HE#*t 
STITCHING is worked the same 
as double hemstitehing exeept 
thet tn the second row of stitches 
half of the threads af one cluster 
and half of the threads of the 
next cluster are grouped together, 
giving a slanting er serpentine [IL 253. Preparing for imitation Ill 254. Imitation Hand Hem- 





chow eC Me aah Wore thias type Hand Hemstitchins stitching by Machine 
of hemstitehine the groups must ; 
eontain an even number of drawn threads se that they e«an be divided evenly. | Other- 


wise the effeet of the clusters will be imecular and uneven when fintshed. 


IMITATION HAND-HEMSTITCHING enn be worked on the sewing-machine. — Hlus- 
trations P33 and 254 show how it can he done on the machine at home. This gives a 
forn_ot hemstitehinge that is often used on house Hnen—shects, tea-cloths, ete. Fold 
the material for a hem, and eut the garment off one-quarter of an inch above the 
sewing line. Feld blotting-paper or any seft paper to one-eighth of an inch thickness. 
Place the two cut edges of the garment together, as if to sew a seam. Slip the 
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Ill. 255. Drawing the Threads 
chine, close to the 
turning. The raw 


edge of the garment 
is turned om and 
stitched by machine. 


DRAWN-WORK 
makes an exquisite 
trimming for Jingerie 
frocks and blouses, 
and for dresses for 
ehitdren) and young 
girls. Jt is alse used 
on hngerte. Cotton 


Threads 


voile is the best material to use for drawn-work because the threads pull easihy. 
blouses and underwear. 
but it Is a bit more difficult to draw the threads. 


material ean be nsed for dresses, 
ean also be used, 





Il. 256. Run the Needle 
Under Four or Five 
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Mi er 
a Sitch in the 
Material and 
Through 


12) 


blotting-paper between the two edges, 
loosen the tension of the machine and 
stitch a quarter-inech seam throngh all 
the thicknesses. (HI. 253.) When the 
scum is stitehed, cut the paper close to 
the stitching and pull it) out. The 
stitches between the two edges of the 
material will then look hke Hinustration 
P54. The edge toward the hem is turneel 
down and the hem ww stitehed by ma- 
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Nl. 258, Work Downthe 

Opposite Side, Taking 

the Same Number of 
Stitches 


the 
Loop 


This 
Batiste and handkerchief hinen 


For household Hinens, drawn-werk adds to the beauty and value of the Hnen and ean 


be used alone or with hand-embrotdery. 





Ills. 259 and 260. 
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Ills. 262 and 263. 
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Twisted-Thread Drawn-W ork 


For Twisted- Thread Drawn-work 





I. 2618 


Fagot Drawn-work 


Drawn-work ean only be done on 
the straight Hine of the goods, for it is 
done with the drawn threads. It can 


never be done on a cirele or curve. 

To prepare tv draw the threads de- 
eide on the length of the drawn-work. 
Measure up the required number of 
mehes and plaee ao mark. Draw one 
thread from this mark, then with the 
points of a sharp pai of seissers cut 
meross the desired number of threads. 
(W}.255.) Pullout alittle of each thread 
With = pir aid “pull the wired: “On 
voile two or three can he druwn at a 
time. 

When the threads are drawn, ran the 
needle under four or five threads (IH. 
256), using number sixty cotton for the 
blouses and number sixteen twisted 
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embrvidery thread for a dress. Draw it down in front of you. This will form a httle 
loop. Take a httle stitch in the matenmal and through the loop; pull the thread tight 
to form a knot. (IW. 257.) Take up the next four or five threads. (The thread be- 
tween the stitches should be loose, but the knots sheuld be tight.) Work all along one 
side, overeast the end of the work, and turn, working down the opposite side, taking up 
the same stitehes. (IIL. 258.) This ts plain drawn-work. 

Kor the twisted threads used so effectively on Jilustrations 262 and 263, hemstitch 
both edges as directed above, then weave the threads as follows: 

Join the thread in one end of the work. *Run the needle under the first three threads, 
turn: run the needle over the third and under the second and first thread, turn: run the 
needle under the second and fourth threads (111. 259), turn; run the needle under the 
second. (il. 260.) Now pull the thread and repeat from *. 

For the tagot drawn-work used as a border in the wide drawn-work and on a 
dress, draw the threads as usual and 
hemstiteh one edge, taking up ten 
threads; take a little overeasting stiteh 
between each knot and bring the tluread 
out m the center of each thread. When 
the row Is finished, turn and work back, 
taking half of the first gronp in the first 
stiteh and the remaining half of the first 
eronp and half of the second in the next 


stiteh Ct. 261.) 


THE FAGOT-STITCH is a style of 
hand-made trimming that is always popular 
Ill. 264 Simple Fagot-Stitch and attraetive. (1H. 264.) The simple 





heading stitch or any of the more elaborate 
stitehes shown in the illustrations, which 
are very effective for trimming dainty 
lingerie, may also be used as a beading 
through whieh to run narrow ribbon. 

For Tagoting, the design of the work 
should first be traced on a piece of stiff 
paper, Or, as In the case of a yoke or 
eollar where a fitted shaping is required, a 
fitted pattern should be eut of stuf paper, 
and the ribbon, bral or folds of the ma- 
terial hasted evenly in position, following 
all the curves. When the fagoting is to ; 
he applied to the Pari rt in fanes design, ll. 265. Simple Beading Stitches 
and the material underneath the stitehes 
eut away afterward, the entire piece of work should be smoothly basted over paper, 
and the line of spacing which represents the fagot-stitching outlined with chalk or trae- 
Ing Cotten, 





THE SIMPLE FAGOT-STITCH is done by eressing first from left to right, and re- 
erossing fiom side to side between the folds of the material, taking a small stitch in the 
edge. The needle in crossing each time passes under the thread of the preeeding stiteb, 
thus giving the threads a sheht twist at the edeve of the material. (Il. 264.) 

SIMPLE BEADING STITCHES are shown in Hlustration 265 on this page. 

To make the upper design, a buttonheled bar, take a stitch directly across the space 
between the two folds and work the buttonhole-stiteh over the thread back to the start- 
Inv-poeint. Then stiel the needle into the cdge of the fold near the hole of the first stiteh 
to keep the bar from twisting, and on the under side pass on to position for the next bar. 

In the lower design the thread is carried across as in the other ease, and, returning, 
one loose buttonhole-stiteh is made over the thread. Over this same loop run two closer 
buttonhole-stitehes. Then make a second louse buttonhole-stitch over the first thread, 
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and again, as before, the two close button- 
hole-stitehes over this loop. Cateh the necele 
into the edge of the fold, and pass on ta the 
next stiteh. The link bar is not so difficult 
to make as if appears, and really can be done 
more quiekly than the plain buttonhole-bar. 
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MORE ELABORATE BEADING STITCHES 
are shown in Illustration 266. The upper 
design Is a combination of the bmnk beau 
Cleseribed ino the preeeding paragraph) run 
diagonally aeross the open space, and a simple 
twisted stiteh run straight aeross from. thie 
apex of each of the triangles thus made. 

To make the second design from the top in 
fHustration 266, bring the thread up frem one 
edge of the fold over to the opposite edge, take a 
stiteh from the under side and draw the thread 
taut. Then imsert the needle three-eighths 
of an ineh from that point. allowing the 
thread to form a tiny loop. Insert the needle 
again direethy opposite the last hole, and from 
this point make five buttonhole-stitehes in 
the loop. Now eateh up the edge of the fold 
just where the first plain stitch began, and 206. MiabnreaBbeadecsuiches 
on the under side bring it over to the second 
plain stiteh, and draw it up for the next loop. 

In the third design in Hlustration 266 the thread is first carried across from one fold to the 
other and left rather loose. Then the thread is fneught up throagh the same fold) one- 
quarter of an ineh from the point where it was just inserted. Make five buttonhole- 
stitehes in the loop formed of the thread in crossing, and insert the needle in the op- 
posite edge. 

Now earry the thread over again to form the next loop, running the needle into the same 
hole. Bring it up one-quarter of an inch 
below this point, and continue as before. 

To make the buttenhole cross-bar stiteh 
iHustrated in the fourth design of Hlustration 
266, first make a buttonholed bar as described 
in the paragraph on sunple heading stitches 
but do not draw it ti¢ht; rather let it eurve 
wie ted on trifle, Then proeeed as if For the next 

bar, but when erossing cateh into the pre- 

ceding bar at the eenter buttonhole-stiteh, 
and then eontinue to the opposite edge. Make an even munber of buttonhole- 
stitehes on eaeh side on this thread. Allow a small space between the eross-bars. 
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hii. 207. Rolled Ldges 
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ROLLED EDGES are used as a trimming on waists and dresses of thin nintertals and 
also on children’s clothes. They are worked with twisted embroidery silk on silk mu- 
terials and with mereerized eotton on cotton materials. © Either self or contrasting colors 
may be used. Hold the right side of 
the material toward vou. Begin at the 
right end and roll the edge toward you 
between the thumb and forefinger of the 
left hand, keeping the edge rolled for 
about one and a half inch ahead of the 
sewing. Fasten the thread at the ri¢ht 
and take slanting stitches over the roll. 
The stitehes shonld be about one-quar- . A 
ter of an inch apart. Do not draw the lil. 268, 





Combination Running and 


thread tight. (ILL. 267.) Cross Stitch 
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Where two edges are joined as in a waist with a faneyv hning both edges should he 
rolled separately. Place the rolled edge of the outer part direetly beneath the rolled edge 
of the under part. (TIL. 267.) Sew them together with running stitches about one- 
quarter of an ineh long Just below the lower roll. 


CROSS -STITCH, FRENCH-KNOT 
EMBROIDERY, BRAIDING, BEAD- 
ING AND EMBROIDERY are worked 
from transfer designs. Designs for 
every land of fashionable hand 
trimming will be found in Needle- 
Art. Kvery transfer gives ilus- 
trated directions fer making the 











stitches suitable for that design. 
Pe a 
It. 269. Diagonal Stttch Used as a Tomminsg COMBINATION RUNNING AND 


CROSS-STITCH is used as a trim- 
ming and around the edges of waists, 
dresses and children’s clothes and to 
hold the hems of facings. (II. 268.) 
Work two rows of running stitches 
about three-eighths of an inch apart. 
Make the stitebes about five-cighths 
of an inch long and the space he- 
tween the stitehes one-hal? an inch. 
Fasten vonr thread at the extreme 
night and bring the needle out at the 
lower feft-hand corner of the space, f 
near the running stiteh. Insert the : 
needle at the upper right-hand corner MW. 270, 
and bring it ont at the lower neht- 
hand corner of the same space mear 
the running stiteh. tnsert the needle at the upper left-hand corner near the running 
sfiteh. This completes the first eross-stiteh, (IIL 268.) Take a long slanting stiteh at 
the under side of the garment, bringing the needle out at the lower left-hand corner of 
the next space, Work a eross-stiteh 
in each spaee aecording to the in- 
structions just given, 
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Double Overcasting 


PRLS SENS) Cre: oe tel 


as donble overeasting, cross double 

KX xXxXKx NNN overcusting, diagonal stitch,  ete., 
may be worked a rope silk, wool or 

fine chenille on varments of silk or 
wool, In imereorzed — einbroideryv 


eotton these stiteles may he used 
on garments of cotton miterials. 


Be ae DIAGONALS TIT CH Isaiseias 
ao temming and te told hems ane 
freimes at the edees of necks, arm- 
holes: tes, ete. As aiiny rows 
niuy be used as desired. Use a 
2utteriek sinoeking transfer with the dots Ghree-eighths of an ineh apart. Stamp two 
rows of dots for every row of diagonal stitches. (TIL 269.) 

Fasten the tlrend at the right # and bring the needle up through the first dat in the 
lower row. Tnsert the needle one dot to the left in the upper rew and take a stitel strucht 
down bringing the needle straight up through the dot directly hencath in the fawer row, 

Repeat from © Gil the end of the row. (IL 269.) This trimming works up quickly 
and is very effeetive in contrasting color. 


Wk 277. Cross Double Overcastin’ 
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DOUBLE OVERCASTING is used to finish the edges of waists, thin dresses and 
children’s clothes. Turn under a hem one-quarter of an inch deep and baste it.  Tlold 
the work loosely in the left hand. Fasten the thread at the right and overcast toward the 
left. (Chapter 16, page 82.) Make the stitehes about the depth of the hem and place 
them three-eighths of an ineh apart. When the entire edge is overcast, overcast in the 
opposite direction, inserting the needle at the base of each stiteh in the previous row, 
(Qk. 270.) The stitches of the first and second rows will cross at the edge. (II. 270.) 


CROSS DOUBLE OVERCASTING is used to finish the edges of waists, thin dresses 
and children’s clothes. Turn under a hem about one-quarter of an ineh deep and baste it, 
Hold the garment joosely in the left hand with the edge away from vou. Fasten the 
thread at the right and overcast toward the left making the overeasting — stitches 
(Chapter 16, page S2) three-eighths of an inch apart and the depth of the hem. Take 
eare to keep them even. (11h. 271.) 

When the entire edge is overcast, insert the needle at the lower edge of the lem, directly 
under where the last stiteh crossed the 
edge. Overcast in the opposite direc- 
tion so that the stitehes of the first and 
second rows cross in the middle of the 
hen. “CUls27 15) 


RUNNING STITCH used as a trim- 
ining consists of several alternating 
rows of the stitehes at the edges of 
waists. dresses and children’s clathes to 
hold the hem or facing. These stitches 
are about one-half inch Jone and one- 
quarter of an neh apart. (Ul 272.) A space of one-quarter of an ineh should be left 
between the rows. (Hb 272.) 





MWh 272. Runnings Sittch as a Trimming 


BLANKET-STITCH is used as a trimming on organdy blouses and dresses, and on 
voile and Georgette erepe. It can be worked tin rope cotton or in wool, The wool is 
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Wl. 273. Variations of the Blanket-Stitch Used as Trimmings 
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il. 274. The Blanket- 
Stitch 


especially pretty. It can also be used in the same way on thin dresses and in wool on 
serge dresses and on erépe de Chine. 

The blanket-stiteh is also used to proteet the edges of heavy woolen materials and to 
prevent them from fraying. Tt is used on silk, serge and voile dresses, instead of over- 
easting the edges of the seams. 

The plain blanket-stiteh is used for overcasting seams, but as a trimming you can use 
cither the plain blanket-stitech or variations of it shown in Tlustration 273, shown on 
Pied 279, 

In working a blanket-stiteh do not use a knot but secure the thread by running 
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Wh 275.) Feather-sttching 


one or twa stitches toward the edge, 
holding the thread under the lett 
thumb. Insert the needle the depth 
required, bringing mt out under the edge, 
allowing the thread beneath to form an 
edge. (ego ll. 276. Ssmple Design 





[HE TEATHER-SHITCH is one of the most frequently 
used af all ornamental stitehes, for it ean he worked 
with the coarsest of varn or the finest of silk or linen thread 
aecording to the nature of the material en whieh it rs used, 
lt makes a most satisfactory trimming. The single, double 
and triple conibinations are shown ip TWiastration 275, Ill. 277. Wreath Destgn 
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Run a eolored thread along the outline to mark the center line for the feather-stitching. 
To make the single stitch, knot the thread and then bring the needle up through the mate- 
rial. Hold the thread down over the line with the left thumb. Insert the needle a Httle 
to the left of this ine, and take a short, slanting stiteh toward the right, drawing the needle 
out while the thread is held down smoothly by the left thumb. Then hold down the 
thread on the center Hne and take a stiteh of equal length on the right side and draw it out 
as before. 

For the double combination, take two stitches to the left, and two to the right caeh 
time before crossing the center line, and for the triple combination, take three stitehes. 
The beauty of feather-stitehing depends on its evenness. Illustrations 276 and 277 
show ornamental designs. 





Hi. 278. Making a Bar Tack Wl. 279. Barred on Ends 


BAR TACKS inmake a very neat and serviceable finish for the ends of seams, tueks 
and plaits. and the corners of collars, pockets and pocket-laps of tatlored garments. 
IHustration 278 shows the process of making the simple bar tack, generally used as a stay 
for pocket openings. Mark the leneth desired for the taek, stick the needle throuch the 
entire thickness of the goods, down on one side, up on the opposite, and repeat several 
times, accvording to the required strength of the tack. Then without breaking off the 
thread, inake one short stiteh aeross one end of the long ones, and continue stitehing 
elosely all the way across, firmly covertug the threads of the lony stitches. Keep these 
Cross-stitehes close together, and while working, press the long stitches with the needle, 
to produce a cord-lke effect. 

Qn garments having a finish of maehine-stitehes at pocket openings, ete., the bar 
tack, with small bars erossing the ends of the plain bar, is more ornamental. (II. 279.) 
The pracess of making is similar to that of the simple bar tack, with small bars worked 
in after the long one has been finished. 


ARROWHEAD TACKS are used at the top or bottom of plaits and laps and at the 
ends of scams and poekct openings.  {11I!s. 280, 281, 282 and 283.) 

First make an outline of the arrow with chalk or pencil. Bring the needle upat point A. 
then take a small stiteh at point B as shown by the position of the needle in Flustration 280. 
Bring the needle down at point C (Hb 281), up very close to point A along the line CA 
(HI. 281), and take another stiteh at point B close under the first one, and down very 
close to point C along the line CA. (IIL 282.) The needle must go in on the chalk line 
BC and come up on the ehalk line BA, keeping the ontline of the triangle. Each sue- 
eessive stitch below point B will be a little longer than the previous one. Repeat this 





Ill. 280. Outline of Arrowhead : ll. 282. Third Movement 
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Il. 283. Arrowhead 


stiteh until the entire space is filled. At the top of this page the eompleted arrowhead 
is shown in IHlustration 283. It makes a neat, attractive finish. 


THE CROW’'S FOOT TACK is the most ornamental of the faneyv tacks ordinarily 
uscd at the ends of pocket openings and seams. ft 1s shown in Illustration 284, with the 
detail of the stiteh in Plustrations 285 and 286, 

Outline the taek with chalk or peneil. The dotted outline seen in Tlustration 285 
shows the eorrect design for the tack. Bring the needle up at point A, pass it down at 
B, and up again at B outside of and close to the stitch in ine AB: then down at C, up 
at C outside of and clese to the stitech in line BC, and down at A just outside the stiteh 
in line AB, as illustrated im IHustration 285. Now bring the needle up on the dotted 
line AC outside the stiteh on line AC close to As pass it down on dotted Hine BC outside 
the stiteh on line BC elose to Bz up on dotted line AT outside both stitches on Hine AB 
elose to B: down on dotted tine CA outside the stitch on tine CA close to Cy up en 
dotted line BC outside both stitches on line BC; and down on dotted line AT outside 
both stitehes on line AB. as shown in Illustration 286. Fill in the entire outline in this 
way until the completed foot looks ike Hlustration 284. It will be noticed in making 
this tack that all the stitehes are taken on the dotted lines and always outside the made 
stitehes. thus compressing the trst stitehes so as to curve the sides of the tack lke the 
outline. 

For working these ornamental tacks, coarse buttonhole twist or twisted embroidery 
silk is usually eniployed, and it is generally the same color as the material. With a little 
practise these treks can he well made, and any of them will add greatly to the finish of 
the garment. 

The erew's-foot is generally worked in scarlet or dark blue silk on the pockets of serge 
sailor suits. When it is used to finish the end of a plait in a skirt it is worked in floss 
the eoler of the dress, 





Ms 2os4 Crow’s-Foot (ll 285. Detail of Crow’s-Foot tt. 286. Second Movement 


CHAPTER 2s 


BIAS TRIMMINGS 


Bands or Folds—Lined Fold—Piped Fold—Double Folds— “lilliners’ Fuld—Tailors’ Strap— 
Cording—Coided Tuck—Piptng—Cord Piping Bias Bindings—Rolled Hem 


Aw WK FOLDS: USED AS: TREDIESG: 
Vi gM A Ae Ok A) Yes 
may be dined. unlined, dowble at the miuate- 
rial or piped at the edees. Cut the band the 
required width, allowmeg for a turning at both 


edres, 





PHE ENGINED FOLD (Hi 2s7) 1s made witle its SS it hl a SS 
lower edee basted np im a hem and stitehed I. 257. Unlined Fold 
evenly from the right stde, The upper edge 
is turned over. and the band is then baste 
Into position on the garment. The upper ede 
Ix stiftehed through the garment, making the 
one stitehine serve two purposes. (IL 287.) 


TRE CENED FOLD dé finished hefare its 
applied to the garment. Cut astryp of lining as 
wide as the band should de when eomple ted. 
Baste at evenly on the wrong side of the strip of 
material, turning both edges down over it. 
(Hh 288.) Cateh-<titeh the edges to the lming, 
(TT. 2S) and the folds reads torcrse. sO SS) 





IHF. PIPED FOLD ts one in whicha cord or piping see pare 137 has been applied to the 
edees with ol oor niet paws of miaehine- 
stameehite th ive it ou tatlored fintsit. (7), 
ee 


DOUBLE FOLDS are made of bias strips 
eut twiee the width desired for the finished 
hand with turnings or seam allowanees extra. 
Fold ther over on the center Lane and baste 
them flat. Turn the two raw edges in and 
haste them together. (Hh 290.) Then joi 
them neatly with slpestitehes, and apply te 
the warment by hand. Tt mochine-stitehing 
Is desired, baste the fold in place first and 
then stiteh. These folds are frequentiy used 
asa trimming in the place of tucks. 





Ml 259, Piped Fold 


A. MIEEINERS FOLD is made by tirning 
the top edee af the strip over one-half the 
width of the finished fold. | Bring up the lower 
turned-under edge, covering the raw upper 
edge. (HI. 207.) 0 Sew flat with slip-stitehing, 
Ul. 290. Double Fold fine nnuing stitches, or by machine. (111. 291.) 


wo 
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If the material is very sheer, it is a good 
plan to have a small strip of paper, not 
qnite the width of the fold, te slip along 
Within the fold as the work progresses. — If 
pressing is necessary, use only a warm iron. 

Crepe Tolds are cut on the straight of the 
goods, so that the erinkles will run diago- 
nally. 





Wh 291. Stiched Milltners”’ Fold 


TAILORS’ STRAPS are folded bands 
used tostrap seatos, or as an ornamental 
trimming on tailored garments. Thev 
may be ent on the bias if of velvet or 
taffeta; crosswise if of woolen: length- 
Wise if of cotton materials. Fold) the 
strip at the center and cateh the raw 


+ 


edges together with loose whip-stitches ip WRRageccpes he ees oe mites cn 
as shown in Hhistration 202. Spread BRR RCS Ia et | pin em Sie eS 
out the fold and press it well. Baste Bayt rp ahtoee see 

Into position on the garment and stitell  BReR ass. viii ae a 
by machine on both edges. i St puted Soe A = See 





Ul. 292, Making Tailors’ Strap 
CORDING 1s a very useful trimming 

and ais made with bias strips and Germantown or eider-dawn wool. The bias strips should 
be about an ineh and a quarter wide. Fold the strips lengthwise through the center and 
run a seam a quarter of an inch from the fold edee. With the strips still wrong side out, 
shp the ends of several strands of Germantown or eider-down wool far enough into one 
end of the tule-like covering so that vou can sew thent seeurcly toit. Then with the 
loop end of a wire hairpin push the wool farther and farther inte the covering, at the same 
lime turning the covering right side out. (UL. 298.) 





ll. 203. Pushing the Wool Through 


When cording is used to form a motif, stamp the 
mouif on ordinary wrapping-paper. The cordings are 
first basted in place on the design with the seam upper- 
ost so that the right side of the motif will be next i 294. Cora Motil 
the paper. They are then sewed together at the points 
of interseetion and contaet. (1H. Pot.) 





A CORDED TUCK is shown in 


Illustration 205, The illustration 
ik i shows the cord being put into the 
\ tuek for trimming. Mark the trim- 


none line for the cord with colored 
thread. Hold the cord nnderneath 
$e Sane el,» with the left hand and enelose it in 


ea ane 6 ee 
~ oe at ae oe on ee ae ee awe ec ew wee 


oe a tuek, sewing it with fine, even run- 


f j page: ning stitches as close to the cord as 
=e ae ce possible. (UH. 295.) 


CORD PIPING is shown in flus- 
a a tration 206. A bias strip of material 
co p a is used for the pipings. The eord is 
run in the same wavy as for tuck 

Neos. Conan luck eording and the piping is applied to 
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the edge the same way as a plain piping. 
Cli. eos.) 
—-;, 


PIPING is a tintsh whieh is mneh used in | Se ee ee 
dressmaking. It is easv to use and gives an 
opportunity for attractive color combinations, 
Ct ean be applied along the edge or ineluded in 
wd Sead. 

Cut Iias strips anineh and a quarter wide, | Tee 
if the matemal to be used for the piping is 
firm, like taffeta, ete. fa loosely woven material is nsed, the strips should be as trifle 
wider. Join all the strips, as deseribed om page 15, and press the seams open. Then fold 
the strip over at the center line and baste it tlat, being careful not to let tt beeome twisted, 

Next prepare the edge of the material to which the piping is to be apphed. Tf desired, 
eut a lining three-eighths of an ineh narrewer than the patter or the piece to be lined. 
Baste this hning into position as shawn in Tlustration 207. 

If the edge forms a faney outhnoe, as lustrated here, turn the edges over evenly all 
around, clipping at the eorners and folding in at the points where neeessary. (111. 208.) 
Then run a basting-thread an even width (about three-eighths of an imeb) around the edge 
to serve as a guide. Next baste on the piping, following this hne elosely. Be careful 





Cord Piping 





il], 297. Lining Basted to Ill. 298. Under Side Showing WW. 299, Risht Side of Completed 
Material Piping Clipped at Corners Piping 


to avoid anv scantiness at the points or bulginess at the corners. Uhaistration 209 shows 
the night side of a poimted edge neatly piped. 


BIAS BINDINGS make attractive fimishes either in same or contrasting material or 
eolor, Cut bias strips ef maternal twice the width of the finished binding plus ®. of an 
Ineh fora seam on each edge. 

Join all the strips (TH. 15, page 15). press the seams oper. Sew the binding on the right 
side of the garment and then turn it to the wrong side. Hem it by hand or machine to 
the first line of sewing. Be careful not to 
let the bias &trips twist. 

Bias bindings, instead of being turned 
in and blind-stitehed on the wrong side, 
ean be turned inon theright stde and diedld 
down by running stitehes, about three- 
elghths of an inch lone, worked in em- 
broidery silk, wool or embroidery cotton 
of a contrasting color, 





Il. 300. The Rolled Hem 


A ROLLED HE™ makes a very pretty finish for bias or straight trimming bands, 
It ean only be used on a straight edge and ean not be used on a curved eder, 

An allowance of one and a half inches will have to le made on the edyve for this hem. 
Fold the edge over on the right side and sew one-quarter of anineh from the fold (UL. 300), 
Then turn under the raw edge one-quarter of an ineh and hem it over the stitches on the 
wrong side (1. 300). The hem must Jook round like a cord when tinished—not flat (11.300). 


Chal iein 27 


APPLIED: TRIMMINGS: KULELES, EMBROIDERY: AND -LACE=-Part] 


Rathles- -Embroidery Used As a facing 


b mbroidery 
Hems 
Inserting Lace Above a Laung 

tion 


RLTGE, USEDANS- TRISISING. this: be 
A Whipped and wathered. Roll the raw eds 

and overeast the material as far as ios 
rolled, taking eare to nike the stiteh below 
(hepoll wot tamer its CUES01.Y ras iup 
tlie thread, making the ruftle the desired ful- 
ness. Divide the puftle in quarters and toark 
thea with colored thread. Make correspond- 
ing darks on the edge to whieh the mifile 
iste be uttuehed., Roll the edee of the gare 
rent and overhand the ruffle te it. taking a 
tuelrin every whipped stitel: of the ruffle. 


Tey EN SERE AGREE. IN ACEID Si rk Tie 
Lete tewaord theo rtedit side oof the garment 
sud erease the Jold lard. divide: both rite 
cen) ten in qnarters and trark eaeh division 
wilh colored thread.  Lnasert the edee ol the 


ralile dn the bem close to the fold CHL G02) with 
the ried side of the rutile to the rielit stde "y 


-—- 


| 


' 
FF ww a —_ 6 = a 





Lainbroidery Joined In a Tuck— 


Inserled by Machine -Embroidery Inserted With Rolled 
tinbroidery Sitered—Whipping on Trimming - Inserting Lace— 
Mitering Lace- Shaped Pieces of tnser- 
Inserting Lace Medalhons 








‘ 
ea ib \ 
¢ ER ' ; 
say r 
aa oa . 
| 
Wh 3002. Rultle Gnserted wie Hens 
the gvarinent and the corresponding 


nirks together. Baste and stitelh oue- 
qnarter ofan ineh from the Fold. Turn 
the hem buek to the wrong side of the 
garment, fold the second turning, baste 
and hem. CHL 508.) 


TO COVER THE JOINING OF A 


APPLIED TRINMINGS, RUPE SS EMBROIDERY AND EW Gir ais 


RUFFLE, divide both ruffle and = gar- 
ment in quarters and mark with pins or 
eolored thread. Gather the rutile and 
baste dt to the garment. Tinn the raw 
edges upon the garment and cover with 
a onarrow bis daund whieh ean be 
bought by the pieee with the cdees 
turned ready for use. (LIL S04.) This 
finish mav be used on either the mght or 
wrong side of the garment. Frequently 
this tintslois used on berthas or sealloped 
edees that are net fined or faced, 








——— 


lil. 304. Band Coverns Joining of Ruffle 





EMBROIDERY EDGING: CSED AS. ATEACING 
is shawn in [lustration $05. The plain mate- 
mal ahove the embroidery 1s applied as the 
facing. Crease the edging off at the depth it 
is to extend bevond the garment. Baste the ma- 
terial along the crease so that the seam will eome 
toward the inside of the garment. Then stiteh 
the seam. Now turn the edging down, fold in the 
raw edge at the top, and hem down as a facing. 
The facing shonld be no wider than necessary to 
make a neat joining. 


IO JOIN EMBROIDERY IN A TUCK, make 
several tueks in the plain material uwhove 
the embroidery af it is wide enough. Then 
measure carefully the amount for the space he- 
tween the tueks, the under part of the tueks, and 
the seam. Cut away the superthious material 
and join the edging to the garment. Crease the 
tuek with the seam directly in the fold so that the 
raw edges will be eneased in the tuck. When the 
materials of the garment and the embroidery are 
similar, and there are several tueks above and he- 
low the seam, the joining is imperceptible (HL. 306). 





EMBROIDERY MAY BE INSERTED by differ- 
ent methods. When ao straight-ede@e insertion 
is used, the plain material may be ent away 
at each side of the embroidery, The material at 
the garment is then cut away under the embroi- 
dery, leaving a small seam, whieh is rolled and 
Wlipped to the embroidery as shown In ITlus- 
tration 507. 


I 306. Embroidery Joined 
Ina Tuck 


A KOLLED- HED max beaviised. “ascadamty 
tinish ia joining trimming ef any kind to a gnr- 
ment of sheer wash material. lleld the wrong 
side of the material toward vou, and, after trim- 
ming off all ravelings, begm at the right end and 
roll the edge toward von tightly between the 
thumb and foretinger of the left hand, keeping the 
1 307. Inserligalnsel with edge rolled for about one anda half inches ahead 

Rolled Hem of the sewing. (1H. 3807.) 
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If preferred, a small sean: may be left on 
the insertion as well as on the garment and 
put together by a tiny French seam. This 
is the finish most commonly emploved. 

Kinbroidery also may be tserted by a 
muehine fell seam. CL BOS.) Baste the 
Insertion to the iatemal with ao narrow 
seunpoon othe wrene side. ‘Trim otf all 
ravelings und insert the raw edees m the 
hemmer of the mucbine., and stiteh as in 
heniming. 





HW. 308, Insert Inset by Machine : : : ores 
, eae Ree ree Hes EMBROIDERY TRIMMING MAY BE 
MITERED so that the jotuine will searcely 
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Wh. 310. Mitered Em- 
broidery 


he seen. Fold it over so that the crease comes 

, exauethy in the middle of the corner, taking eare 

\ tomateh the puttern perfectly. Crease firmly, 

and eut on the ereased Tine. (UH. 800.) 9 Place 

‘ \ the meht sides face to face and buttonhole the 

Re aes cle oS = LT “aw cdges towether with short. close stitehes. 

f ; Hlustration 310 shows the finished corner. 

The method of making the buttonhote-stitel 
isashown in Wlustration 227 tn pace 112. 


WHIPPING ON TRIMMING is) generally 
done onan edge. If dace. it should be either 
eathered by pulling the heavy thread whieh ts 
usually found at the top, or whipped and 
drawn as inca orntitle. Roll an ineh or two or 
the curment material, plaee the laee with tts 
rivht side to the meht side of the laaterial, and 
whip both together. CHUL SiL) Lace may be 
whipped on plain aif preferred, but at nist be. 
eused du. lusertion may be inset m the same 





WW. B21. Whipping on Trimming 


Wala: 


METHODS OF INSERIING LACK and 
Insertion, when the material has ao straight 
cile@e, are shown in Tlustrations 312 and 313. 
ole the wmraterial for a hem, creasing the 
lower fold hard. Open the hem aud baste 
the Jaee edee just below the lower fold, and 
stiteh, (I. 312.) Turn back the hem and 
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Hl. 313. Finished Effect of Inserting Lace 








i). 314. Lace Insert ahove Facing 


erease the material on a line with 
the topturning of the hem (HLS12). 
(ut to within a small seam above 
thiserease,  Foldoan the raw edge, 
Insert the ed@e of the laee mser- 
nm as an stitelys “aren a 
seeond lem, following these ciree- 
trons, buste the other edee of the 
Insertion just below the lower 
erease, amd stitel as before. As 
many rows of insertion may he 
used in this manneras are desired. 


INSERTION. ABOVE. As PAC - 
ING is first basted) im posttien, 
and the upper edge is finished as 
shown in [Thistration Sl4. °° The 
facing ts generally used when 
the outline of the lower edge is 
eurved or pomted so that it ean 
not be turned up ip astraiglt hem. 

Draw the pull-thread in the 
lace where ao eurve ceqmires a 
sheht gathering to make at) he 
flat. The facing is cut to fit the 
outline of the lower edge and 
applied as a false hem, as shown 


Wh. SES. Lace Insert 


in THustration 314. When edging is used, it is basted to the bottom before the facing is 


added and all stiatehed in a seam: together. 


baste in position and stiteh 
msertion from the mght sicle. 


TOVSINSERT: LACE vine 
SERLION: In 2 ourment, 
pin the lace in the position 
desired, and haste down 
both edges of the insertion, 

If the Insertion is narrow, 
the material is eut through 
the eenter (HL. 815): but af 
the insertion is wide, the 
inatertal is cut away from 
underneath, simply allow- 
ing a seam on eaeh side. 
The edge is turned in a nar- 





Lapping and 
Matching Lace 


Turn under the faeing at the line of sewing, 





Ul. 317.  Miteresd 
Lace 
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row hem covering the line of the basting. Stiteh the insertion close to the edges from 
the right side, and at the same time eatehing through the material of the hem. 


TO MITER LACE—The lace should 
he eut between the cords, not aeross 
them. Overhand the edges to- 
eether, putting the needle back the 
depth of two cords. THustration 316 
shows the figures cut around the edge, 
lapped and hemmed around the figure 
oneach side. Fora stronger corner, 
the laee may he mitered in a very 
I. 318. Joining Lace ona Curve tiny, Hat hem. (Ill. 317.) 





JOINING ROWS OF LACE TO TIT A CURVE—A shaped pieve made of rows of 
Insertion joined together is made over a piece of stiff paper. Cuta piece of stiff paper the 
correct size and shape of the collar, voke, ete., that you are making, and baste the rows ot 
Insertion to the paper so that the edees of the rows just meet. (HL. 318.) Begin with the 
longest row of insertion and baste the Jonvest edge of that row to the paper with the 
right side down. Draw the pull-thread at the shorter edge of the same row to draw it into 
aeurve. Tf you are eareful in distributing the fulness evenly, most of it ean be pressed out 
unless the curve is very great. Whip the edees of the rows together and press them before 
removing them from the paper. (TI). 318.) 


TO INSERT LACE MEDALLIONS, haste them to the material and stitch them by 
machine as close to the edge as possible. 
Cnt out the material from under the lace, leaving a narrow seain’s width at each side. 


(1. 310.) 
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fit. 310. ~ Fintshine the Underside of Il. 320. Medallion and Insertion Set in 
Medalhon Inset by Machine 


This edge may be turned baek and stitched flat by a second row of stitching, leaving a raw 
edge, Or, it may be overeast ecloscly with the raw edge rolled in to prevent any possible 
riveHng.  Tllustration $19 shows a medallion set in in this way. Sometimes, where two 
Onished edges come together, they are lapped and stitehed together as shown in Illustra- 
HeiTc: 


CHAPTER :25 


APPLIED TRIMMING—Part II 


Gathering—Shirring—Tuck Shirrings—Cord Shirrings—Scalloped or Snail Shirrings—Simple 

Ruche—Three-Tuck Ruche—Box-Plaited or Gathered Ruches—Sinsle Ruche with One Cord 

Shirring—Double Ruche with One Cord Shirring—Double Ruche with Two Cord Shirrings— 

Puft Ruche-—Corded Puff Trimming—Variation of Plain Puffings with Cords—Box Plaiting 
with Corded Piping-- Quilling or Side-Plaited Trimmings 


OR the shirred trimmings given in these chapters the softest materials should be 
used. 
Plaited trimmings may he made of very soft materials or of materials with 
more hody. 

Any of the materials may be eut double. 

Soft ribbons requiring no finish at the edges nay be used effectively for these trimmings. 

Most materials for the ruechiugs and puifings may be cut bias or straight. 

Chiffon sbould always be eut leugthwise or crosswise, never bias. 

Silks and satins lie in softer folds if they are eut bias or crosswise. 

If the edges are to be frayed, the materials must be eut lengthwise or crosswise. Cross- 
wise is preferable, for the threads are closer and make a thicker fringe. 

If net is to be used with raw edges, it should be cut on the line of the straight threads 
whieh run lengthwise, or bias. You ean easily determine the direetion of these threads 
on the piece you are using by stretching the net a little in different directions. Net is 
more easily hemmed if eut as above, but for a double ruche it may be eut lengthwise, 
erosswise or bias. 

Different materials require different amounts of fulness for shirred ruehes. A soft 
fabric such as chiffon requires three times the length of the finished rueche. Taffeta, 
messaline and such materials which have a little more body require only about twice the 
finished length. 


THE WIDTH OF RUCHES~—On the single ruches you must allow from one-quarter to 
one-half inch for each cord, the amount dependiug on the size of the cord. It the edges 
are tu be hemmed or rolled, sufficient allowance should be made for that finish. 

For a double ruche caleulate the width of a single ruche and double the amount. 


CLEAN EVEN EDGES are important, especially if the ruche is to be fraved. The hest 
way to get a good edge for strips cut crosswise or lengthwise is to pulla thread of the mate- 
rial. 


THE EDGES OF SINGLE RUCHES mav be finished in different wavs, depending on 
the material. Taffeta may be frayed (UL 331), pinked QUILL 338), picoted (Chapter 2, 
page 119) or finished with tiny hems. 

Messahne and crépe de Chine ean be frayed, picoted or hemmed. 

Chitfon may have its edges picoted, or rolled, and whipped tighthy with fine stitehes in 
the same or contrasting color. (Chapter 25 page 123.) 

Net may be picoted, hemined with a same or contrasting color, or if it is a fine mesh, 
it ean be cut In such a way that the edge needs no finish. 


STRIPS should be joined as neatly as possible. Some nets ean be seamed with an 
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over-and-over stitch, using No. loQeotton; 
the joining ean seareely be deteeted. Tf 
this 13 not prise tar the Melon aire 
usta, malkea plain seam and tring the edyves 
dawn to within one-erghth of angnieh of the 
sfitehing. Rall the seam edges down to 
the stitehing and whiye them closely. 
Non-transparent materials may be joined 
iia plant seni fer a double riehe, Fora 
siugle ruehe they should be jomed wath a ie ewe Ps 
tiny Freneh seam, (Chapter 17, page SG.) I. 321. Gathering 
This can be trimmed away under a frayed 
edee so that the frayed cdge appears continuous. This work must be done very carefully, 
lnenttine, plam the strips so that as few jomuues us possible are cequired. (The diree- 
tions for entting bias strips are eiven in Chapter 2, page 15.) 





ROR GATHERINGS. Dive 2 rainy of 
stim) runniue stitehes. The stitehes may 
he the same length as the spaces, or the 
spices many he twice the length of the 
stitehes, Always begin by inserting the 
needle from the wrong side to coneeal the 
kuot. It as better to shp the stitches 
along on the needle and not remove it 
froin the material, 

When the gathering is completed, re- 
ineve the needle and draw the vatherines 
up tight. Place a pin vertically, close to 





It 322.  Pesition of Needle in 


Stroking Gathers 


the last stiteh, and wind the thread several 
times around the pin in the form of ans; 
(Hl. 820.) This holds the gathers firmly to- 
eether. 


IN’ SPROKRINGe OR? LATING Gov TLHE-RS 
the work is held between the thual ane 
tingers of the deft hand, with the thiuiml | 
helow the gathering thread. Put the side of ML 323. 
the needle well above the gathering thread 





Two Rows of Gathers 


and press the little plait under 
the thumb, drawing the needle 
down, (e322) 

Do not use the point of the 
needle as it seratehes und weakens 
the material Continue entirely 
aeross the gathers, puttine the 
needle under each stiteh and hold- 
We the plant firmly with. the 
thunk. Stroke the  matenal 
above the weathering thread as 
wellas belaw it to make the gath- 
ers firm and even. 


EVOSROWS OF GA TLAEKS 
are often used in dressmaking and 
dv not need stroking. A. skirt 
joined to a band. a sleeve set in 
ML. 324. Gasing or French Gathers a eutf or sewed into the armhole, 
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IW. 325.) Sample Shirrins 

eveniv: Jong ones on the right side 
and short ones on the under side of 
the material, Each suceessive row 
of gathers has its lone and. short 
stitches parallel. respectively, with 
those of the preceding row. The 
threads are all drawn up evenly, 
and fastened at the enels. 


SHIRRING is made of suceessive 
raws of gatherings, Jt is used as a 
trimming. There are several = dif- 


ferent kinds of shirring, the use of 
Which must be determined somewhat 
hy the character of the material and 
the stvle of the garment. Before be- 
ginning, tUis best to mark the sewing 
lines with a colored thread to be 
sure to get the rows even. This 
thread can be drawn out when the 
shirring ts finished. 


A SIMPLE SHIRRING is shown In 
Hlustration 325. The top edge is 
turned in and the first row shirred in 
close tothe edge. The thread should 
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should he gathered twice so that the gathers will 
stay in the proper place. 

The row is made with the stitches 
direetly in line with these of the first row and one- 
quarter or three-elghths of an tnel below them. 
(HI. 823.) if there is much fulness to he @ath- 
ered, the spaces between the stitehes may he 
lengthened, 


SOC? mel 


GAGING: OR FRENGHVGAPLNERS 15-41 stvle of 
shirrnimg generally used where a quantity of mate- 
rial must be adjusted to a comparatively small 
spaee. (HE S24.) The stitches in thisease are made 
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Scallop Nhirrines 


be amply strong, with a good big knot at the end; for if the thread is weak and breaks, or 
the knot pulls through, the shirring will progress slowly, and the material will) suffer 


unnecessarily in the working. 


Shirring can also be done very successfully on the machine by using the gathering 
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attachment. In that ease it is 
especially necessary to mark the 
sewing lines before beginning, as 
the machine does the work so 
rapidly that one is more apt to get 
an irrecular ne. 


TUCK, -SHIRRING Swale pret= 
tiest made on the bias of the mate- 
rial. Shirr along the sewing lines 
of the tucks through beth thick- 
nesses of the material and draw up 
the fulness. (IE. 326.) 


SCALLOPS. OR SNAIL SHIR- 
RINGS are meant to be used as a 
band Sears Nitke- ao narrow 
fold of the material, and run the 
shirring thread zigzag aeross from 
edge to edge. (IIL. 327.) As the 
work progresses, draw up the thread 
when the fold will acquire a seallop 
edge on both sides. If a wider 
fold gs used, two threads may be 





Wl. 33t. Ruche of Frayed Taffeta 





Il. 332. Double Ruche with One Cording 





{!. 333. Fluffy Double Ruche with Two 
Cord Shirrings 


DD Res: Sie Rak 





Wl. 329. Simple Ruche 





ll. 330. Three-Tuck Ruche 


run in close together. This will pro- 
duce a more even trimming and one 
that will be less perishable. 


CORD SHIRRING (IIL. 328) is mace 
much like the tuek slurring. Tiny 
tucks are sewed in with a cord enclosed 
from the under side (See Ill. 295, page 
130), and when the entire number of 
threads have been run in, draw up the 
fulness. 


A SIMPLE RUCHE ean he made 
from strips of the material. Cut off 
the selvedge, for the selvedge is stiff and 
would prevent the material from making 
a soft ruche. Join as many strips of 
material as are necessary to make the 
ruche the desired length. Turn under 
ohe raw edge of the strip and fold the 
strip so that it will be double, with the 
seam at the center of the under side. 
(il. 329.) Gather the ruche through 
the cntur just inside the fold edge. 


CAE 320s) 


A THREE-TUCK RUCHE is used 
When more fulness is desired than is 
elven by a simple ruche. This is made 
by cutting the strips about seven inches 
wide. After Joining the stmps as before, 
Fold them in thirds, bringing the two 
raw edges together three-eighths of an 
invh from the folds. Ruu a gathering 
thread through all the layers at one 
time. (Ill. 330.) 
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S SRCCHE “ORs RATED oA ee a= =a a stented: “Fess a= eat aie 


nid there 1 oue eord sbicring. 


» BOUBLE. RVUGCHE AGTH NE -CORDING. “Dkk sales: cit tae nastier ae Teale 
over until thes Justo me tat the eenter af the strip and are busted in place. The strip 
ix then folded Jenuthwise throueh the center and a line of fine running stitehes foruis i 
fuols, (UL BAP  Thececrdliis: Ine jisertal whitening the mek. TH. A520 

For two cordinges the sewrue at eneh tuek sheaudld te ahout ame-emhth of an imeh frerw 
the eenter. HY Jarger cords are used, the sewing of the tueks shonld de a httle farther 
apurt sous not to erawd them, 


AUBLLPFY. DOUBLECREGCHE Wik TOC ORD SHIRRING Sots show am, Linshertion 
350. Taomake this ruehe perky. eateh the meatertal ta the eord, along the baek of the 
cordinges, tacking it to the cordings. The sewing shonld be made by putting the needle 
in the matertal a little fa one side af the tuek sewing, eatelone the eerd and bringine 
It out on the opposite side. Take these stitehes from one-quarter to one-half an moet 
apart, Very soft materials require less taeking than those having more wetwht and hod. 


A PEPER CHE OF SOFT SATIS “RIBBO 12 showin mn: Whistration- soa. > Phe ds ait 
etfeetive ruehe and mias aise be tiode of soft matertils as well as ribbon. Cut the mate. 
rink eneuneh wider than the wrdth destre:d for the finished ruehe so that when tle cedwes 
are turned over the raw cdwe will be imelided im the tuek sewn. 


AO PIiCEr FRISRUNG Gillet: Is aiiietiane ahs nt aint sol arterial... It oma oh 
earded with as many ecards aus wor like. 


A VARIATION OF PLATS POPINGadsshin nim lvstratinisish.  Taainsizes of “ards 
and two widths of pufitiys mngke avery attractive trimming. to enttimg vour strips of 
material for thds puthte eHow dor the cords ant for a seam alone each edee. Tie strips 
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Hl. 336. Variation of Plain Puffing 
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of material for the puffing may he cut 
h 2 straight or bias as vou prefer. Tack 
3 x, t WY a ww a Wy . 

ee ris A aoe the inner eords along the back to the 


- Ron rent? 


SSIS puffing meterial The outer eords 
willadjust themselves. Different ar- 
rangements In the number and spae- 
Ing of the ceordings may be used, 
Puftings of this kind make most de- 
hightful triminings. 


A PLFF RUFFLE ts made of strips 
of chiffon, ete., dauble the width of 
the ruffle desired, plus the two inches 
required for the heading at the top. 
Fold the echitfon double, bringing the 
two maw Oe together on a line one 
neh below the edge that will be the upper edge of the ruttle. Purn under the upper raw 
edge and run in the gathering thread, using small stitehes. (TL 337.) 





I, 337. A Puft Ruftle 


A BOX-PLAITED RUCHE ts shown in the proeess of making in TWustration 338. The 
strips for the ruche may be eut bias or straight and in any width desired. The edges 
could be pireated er pinked. This ruehe 
requires a little less than three times the 
finished length. 

The plaits should be basted (1H. 33s) 
and then machine-stitehed through the een- 
ter, (1. 338.) They should not be pressed 
Hat hut should be left to stand out from 
the stitehing. 





A BOA-PLAITED TRIMMING JOINED MH. 338. A Box-Plaited Ruche 
TO A GARMENT WITH A CORD PIPING 
is shown in Hlustration 350. The strips for the plaiting may be eut bias or straight. 
The outer edge of the Siar may be pinked. preoted or finished with a very narrow hem, 
The eord piping and the unfinished edge of the plating are joined together in a plain 
seam. (111. 830.) The sean is then turned down flatly under the plaits and the plaits 
are pressed, 


A QUILLING OR SIMPLE SIDE-PLAITED TRIMMING ts shown in I)lustration 
d40. The strips of matertal may be eut bias or straight and should be three times as long as 
the finished trimming, The outer edee of the quilling may be picoted. hemmed or pinked, 
ar the quilling may be made double. 

The garment edge which the plating is to finish should be turned under the seam 
width and basted. (1H. 340.) The plaiting is basted under this edyve and sewed in 
position according to the material and finish of the garment. (TU. 640.) 
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Hl. 339. A Bow-Platted Taummins with a Cord Piping lil, B40. A QOullins or Stde-Plaited Trimmings 
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SEWING ON BRAID, APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY. 
MARABOU AND FUR 


Fiat or Tubular Braid—Soutache Biatd—Appliqué Embroidery —Marabou— Fur 


EWING ON FEAT OR TUBULAR 
BRAID—These braids are sewed from 
right tolett. Fasten the brarlon the 

right and held it dewn ahead of vou on 
the ine where it is to be sewed. Bring 





the needle up so that it catehes the 
lower edge of the hraid close to the ‘ 
edga, tnsert the needle in the material j 
as elose to where vou brought it out as Ke. . ” _ wad 


possthle. Take a slanting stiteh about HL 341. 
3. of un ineh long bringing the needle 
out through both the material and braid 
Close to the upper edge. fusert the needle in the material elose te where you brought 
if ont and take another slanting stiteh 3. of an ineh long, bringing the needle out through 
both the matevial and braid close to the lower edee. (U1. 341.) 

A narrew braid is often used near an edyve on waists aud dresses to hold the hem or facing. 


Sewing on Flat or Tubuler Bratd 


SEWNSCG SOUTACHE BRAID— 
There are two ways of sewing on soutache 
braid. Phe siinpler ais te hold the braid 
flat over the line of the trausfer and sew 
through the center of the soutacle tak- 
lug a very short stitel on the right side 
und quite a long one on the unde: side. 
piles de) 

In nsing a design with a ereat mony 
sharp turns it js better to sew the sou- 
tache so thatit stands upmeht. (1. 345.) 
Hold the braid ahead of you over the 
line of the transfer as before but hold 





II 342. Sewing on Soutache Braid Flat 


the sontache upmeht imstead of flat. 
ee Fasten the braid securely at tle right, 

ae ate fret, Oo Pie ane bring tae needle up ey the 
ae CS C Cee matenal just eateling the Jower edge 

on of the braid.  Tnsert the needle as near 

{ \ . as possthle to where vou broucht it out. 

L Pa stk hike io -stitel: 2° a aie neh done. 


sying the needle out through the mate- 
mal catching the lower edge of the 
bratd. «lll 343.) 

Braiding makes a very effective trimming and the work eoes quickly so that even when 
deep bandings are in fashion one ean have a Handsome costume with a comparatively stall 
amount of work and expense. All the newest aud smartest transfer designs for braid- 
ing will he found in NEEDLE-ART while the DELINEATOR and BUTTERICK 
FASHIONS show the correet use of braid trimmings whenever they are in style. 
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Nl. 343. Sewing on Soutache Braid Uprisht 
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trusting eolor enn he apphi- 
quéd on wists, dresses, ete., 

as oa trimming, Usually the 
ojeves ire of the same nueterial 

hut in different eolor, Psat om 
orp eses vou en also use | 
contrasting unite tials, 

Some of the dresses efe., 
whieh are trinnned with 
sanires, dismonds aud e1ecles 
fon) contrasting oo mnterial 
bave oa tthe eibroidered 
yielit in the eenter of cach 
mophed piece, 

Ousint fieures of Colonial 
ladies, Oriental children, efe., 
up ouseth oon dresses and 
waists, Some ‘oP these are 
applied from eontrasting ja 
terial, 

(ut the preees im any starpe 
wil sive that sop tones ante — 
toirr nimder the edewes Tool an Wh 34a. 
neh. Be very earefud not fo 
strefel) them. Boste them 
te the garment. Theedges may be bloiket-stitched to the gorment (HE S44-B), felled down 
WN. det) ar fastened with simal muni stitehes (HL G4 A) The blarhet-stitehing 
fake the ast tine bint at ie dilse: the st Ofer yo, 
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SEAWENGS ON SEARABOU Phe nineradiou agaist be sewed toa double strip of very thin 
nator tle sober of the qorabou. You eauouse (hina sah or tine kiwn. The width of the 
Strip stieuld be recudited by the width of Che utaraheu.  Three-fourths or one-half an 
Deh is homtameht when folded.  Poteb the strip of marerrb lenethwise with the edges lepe 
pine gusta hittle. Lay the marabeon flat 
onthe table with the least attractive side 
Hppemnost. There is always one side 
that is bi tle hewter thai the-other, 36 
sire the qnarnbe as flat and that there 
in tio twist teat. hay thee sty averthe 
stein af the uiarnbow with tts raw cdees 
nee! the stati. “Par citcnh phe sit ine 
tervals sand then sew at with stitches 
hamt J itt melttone. CH 54a Jhike 
mwo stiches da eaeh place so that they 
will deol trimive “Ci Siksa: 

Insewine Hheamarebou te the garment sew both edges of the stryp with ranmime stitehes. 
The strip enables vou to handle the muraibon easily, keep at even, and prevents i from 
TWISTIME. 





HANDIING FUR—Pelts shenld) always he ent with a knife from the wrong side so 
us not teent fhe leur. 

Jomines should be made so that all the hai runs one way. 

Fur should be sewed with an ordinary short needle and strong cotton thread. Num- 
hay BO cottom is about the meht weight. 

Lav the pelt: eder to cdee and sew the edees together with an overhand stiteh, (Clap. 
[G. page SZ). Be eareful to sew through the pelts only, without eatehing the hair m the 
eewing, The hair ean be pushed through to the rielit side with the needle anol after the 
sewing ds finished the fur ean be brasheel gently to make the hair le smooth. In this 
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way vou will coneeal any sien of the jomune, 

Atter the joining is made you wall find 
an the wrong side a ridge-Iike seam. This 
seam should be dampened and the fur 
should be stretched out smoothly en a flat 
board and taeked to i. 

The tur should be left on the hoard until 
it is thoroughly dry which generally takes 
about twenty-four hours. In the short 
Ill. 346. Finishing the Edges of Fur with Braid Ae ese Ses ee i Ue Dee 

or Sean EiGaine hud next to the board, but im heavier furs 
the pelt ts laid face clown. 





SEWING ON FUR—In most eases the edges of tur must be finished with braid or 
seam binding the color of the fur. Overhand the edge of the braid or seam binding to 
the edge of the fur (IHL. 346), turn it over the edge of the fur and eat-stiteh it} to the 
pelt as illustrated. (HI. 346.) Sew it on to the garment through the braid or seam bind- 
mg using a shp stitch. 

This is the best way to handle most furs. In the ease of a fur in which the pelt is net 
the same color as the fur itsel? as in undyved furs. the binding is ahsolitely necessary. 

When the pelt is the same color as the fur, as in dved furs or in white furs and the 
hair is long enough to cover the cdge of the pelt nicely, this braid or seam binding may 
be omitted and the sewing done right through the pelt. In this case sew the edee of the 
pelt to the material with a hemming stiteh. This ts of course a simpler method and it 
is the best method to use in sewing fur tu transparent materials for the binding or braid 
adds to the weight of the fur. 


CHAPTER 30 


DARNING AND MENDING 


Reenforcing —Running Darn—Woven Darn—Broken Stitch—Drop Stitch—Set-in Piece— 
Underlaid Piece Darned In —Stoting—Mending Tissue or Tailors’ Tissue—Triangular 
Tear—Patches— Flannel Patch —Hem Patch—Overhanded Patch 


ARNING isa simple remedy for many cases of prevention as well as cure. A few 
general directions will apply to darning in all its various phases. Neatness and the 
earcful selection of materials most appropriate for the work are the ehief require- 

ments for successful darning. Whether the material to be darned is cotton, stk or wool 
the darning thread should correspond in thickness and color 
to the thread in the tabrie, and the needle should be neither too 
course nor too fine. 


FOR REENFORCING worn places before the hole has eome 
through, particular eare should be taken to make the work as 
Incouspienous as possible. A thread or raveling of the material 
will do better than one of sewing silk, as the latter no matter how 
well matehed in color, will be sure to have a luster that will bring 
the stitehes into prominence. The drawn thread need nt be 
long: short ones ean be worked in just as well. 

Baste the part to be mended over a piere of medium stilf, 
elazed paper, or table oileloth. Use a needle as tine as the thread 





‘ 
THI arn back ¢ or ith as tine stitehes as pos- as 
will permit. Darn hack anid forth with as fine stil hes as pos I 33% «Recnterahes 
sible, following the grain of the goods and keepmg the threads ane Dace 


loose so that they will not draw. (HL 347.) The ends of the 
threads are not fastened, but are chpped off close to the gar- 
ment when the work ts finished. 


A RUNNING DARN is used when the garment is worn too 
thin to be mended satisfactorily by reenforeing. Insert the 
needle a short distance from the edge of the worn or thin part, 
and parallel with the thread of the weave. Runit undera few 
threadsand overa few, to the oppasite side of the worn place. 
(Hl. 348.) Returning, run the needle over the threads that were 
tuken up, and under those over whieh tt passed im the first 
row. Continue the proeess until the whole thin surface has 
heen given anew body. In Illustration 548, white thread was 
used in order to show the stitehes, 

When the part to be mended requires still more body than 
: ‘an be given by the running darn, a piece of the material may 

HW. 348. A Running Dan be laid on the wrong side, and while applying the running 

darn, this piece is oceasionally eaught up by the needle to 
hold the piece securely in position, 





A WOVEN DARN is neeessary when a bole has been worn through the material. The 
threads in this ease are woven both lengthwise and erosswise with the weave of the gar- 
ment. (HI.349.) Baste the part with the hole overa pieee of paper or table oileloth taking 
eare not to draw it out of shape nor to letit bag. Do not trim off the frayed or worn edges. 
The unevenness around the edge, which these fraved cnds create in the process of darning, 

j46 
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helps to make the darned place less conspicuous. The length- 
Wise threads ure run in first. Starting well in from the edge 
of the hole at one side, take up a few simall stitehes. cross over 
to the opposite side and again run a few. stitches mto 
the edge. Keep the threads taut. but not tight enough to pull. 
Returning, leave a tiny loop at the turning-point, to allow for 
shrinkave of the darning threads. Continue back and forth till 
the hole has been covered. Now begin the crosswise threads in 
the same way; darn over and under the lengthwise stitches, 
alternating with each return thread. (Ib 340.) 9 Phe fravect 
edges are caught in the weave as they happen to come, and are Ill, 349. Woven Darn 
firmly secured between the lattieed threads. (JH. 544.) 





STOCKINGS are darned on the right side to keep a sinooth surface next the foot. 
A darning-egg or ball, held in the left hand, is shpped under the hole. with the stoeking 
stretched smoothly, but not tightly, over it. The darning is done with the right hand. 
In a woven darn the darning threads in a stocking usually run up and down with the 
rib, and then aerass, bat when the hole is at the knee or heel where greater clasticity Is 
desired. the threads are run across diagonally. 


eT 


A BROKEN STITCH or two in a steeking ean be easily 
remedied if attended to at onee. Wath a silk thread, pick 
up the broken stitches and draw the edges together, and by 
a web-Hke weaving close the hole. 
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A DROPPED STITCH is inere easily remedied by the 
use of a erochet-hook than by darning. Shpa tine e ochet- 
hook through the little loop at the lower end of the hole; 
eateh up the first thread and pull it through the loop. 
Continue wntil every dropped thread has been eaught, 
then securely fasten the last loop at the end with a few 
Hl. 350. Picking Upa sewing stitches. Hlnstration 350 shows the position of the 

Dropped Stitch crochet-hook picking up dropped stitehes. 
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TO SET IN A PIECE WITH THE BALL STITCH 1s a 
way of extending the usefulness of the stocking when 
the hole is too large to be neatly darned. For this 
purpose keep on hand the Jee portions of stoekings 
of which the feet have been worn out. 

Baste the part to be mended over a piece of paper 
and trim off the ragged edge. Cut a piece from a 
stocking-leg, matehing it in color and texture, with 
the ribs running Hke those in the stoeking, and eon- 
forming in shape to the hole, but a trifle smaller. 












Baste 
ate this piece ll. 351. Setting a Piece in a Stocking 
ser: oN. inte posi- with the Ball Stitch 
Mout foe eS 


tion on the paper and join the two edges, 
the needle passing in close stitehes, alternat- 
Ing, over one edge and under the opposite, 
until the piece has been securely and neatly 
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Fert worked into position, (HI 351.) The stiteh in 
ea PRES * this method will be seen to Form a kind of 
ea RE Vee @ lasing, and iseatled the “hall-stiteh’. Tt must be 
PORE REP ES done evenly and closely, but not tighthy enough 

em 6 ee to raise the edges. (TH. 351.) 

STRe. pf. OP 

ART thee AN UNDERLAID PIECE. DARNED IN 
babe ee Ge Rae he rate: ea eee 2 
ee ign Be: is a better method of chosing a hole when 


DPA Wntieiiaid Pieceabarncdan the stocking or garment is very loosely woven 
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or knitted, m which ease the use of a darning-ege would give it a baggy appearance. Do 
not trim off the ragged edges. Cut the underlying piece a trifle larger than the hole, but 
canforming to it in shape and matehing it in color and texture. Baste the piere on the 
paper tirst, and then lay the hole over it. Or the torn pieve may be stretched over an em- 
broidery hoop and the pateh basted toa. Run the darning-needle back and forth Ck 
tion 302), over and under the lapped edges, closely weaving them together, keeping down 
all the Juose ends. IHustration 552 shows the mgeht side of the finished darn,a black 
thread having been used in the illustration to show the stitches. 


STOTING is a process of mending much used by tailors, especially on closely woven 
or very heavy eloth 
that does not. trav. 
The first Wlostration, 
Iustration 353, shows 
the cut,and in Tlus- 
tration 354 1s shown 
the position of the nee- 
dle and thread in the 
process of stoting. Use 
elther a thread drawn 
IOP ae fe from the eloth, or a oe 4 
Ml. 353. A Cut in Heavy Cloth hair to dothe stoting. M1. 354. Stoting with a Hair 
The pari. te whe 

mended is basted smootbly over a piece of paper. The needle is inserted about half an 
mich from the torn edge, and run hetween the threads of the eloth, across the cut, to half 
an inch on the opposite side, and drawn through. Reinserting it, run the needle back ona 
somewhat slanting line and eontinue until the eut has been closed. Then repeat the 
same process, running the threads in the opposite direction, When pressed, this mending 
ean hardly be noticed, but stoting ean only be done over a elean cut or tear. On material 
that is not thiek ecnough for the needle to pass between the weave, it must be done on the 
wrong side as lightly as possible. 








MENDING TISSUE, or TAILOR’S TISSUE, as it is sometimes ealled, is a great con- 
venience in cases of awkward rents or tears where patching would be undesirable. It isa 
semi-transparent substanee, resembling the thin rubber used in dress shields. It melts 
under a hot iron and acts like a clue, holding the torn fibers together. 


A TRIANGULAR TLAR sheuld be mended m- 
mediately, before the edges have had a chanee to fray. 
The torn part of the garment should be latd, wrong 
side up, over an Ironing-board. Push the torn edges 
together, bringing them as nearly as possible to their 
original position, Lay a square ptece of the mending 

tissue large enough to 
) caonipletely cover it over 
ERR the toxr and a piece 
RS Te ae ot the cloth over the 
Ue ican es tissuc. Baste theeloth 
peeve Mm position, but 
do not det the basting 
threads ran threugh 
the mending tissue or 
they can net he casily tI 
drawn out. Then run 
a Not iron woxcr ate antl 
several times until the 
two pieces and the ragged edges are nicely stuck together. 
Cut away all supertluaous material around the edges. 
| Illustration 355 shows a satisfactory result of this method 
liaison “5 Gisce Satin of mending on the right side of the material. 





.355. A Rent Repaired with 
Mending Tissue 
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A PAICH mav also be set in with mending Ussne im eases where it ds ridesipatdle: to 


have any stitehes showing, 
cut the stane shape. bat a seatn’s width wider oll 
onine-hourd, as directed above. and, between the ed 
the patel day strips of the mending tissue. 


The hole ts trinmmed toa square or oblone shape. and a plece 


HOM thee tlke Meee. Aer: dt 
ves ot the hole and the lapped clee of 


Be careful not to dianve amy of the tissue 


extending beyond the torn edge on the right side, as at will make am aely Inark after heme 


pressed. Wiustration 356 shows a hile neathy menace 


A PATCH is) generdly uscd for mending 
flannel or heavy woven underwear. purtieu- 
larly if the garment is too mueh worn ta war- 
runt the time and work neeessary fora careful 
Tie | 
A TRANSNEL PATCH ‘4 me | Ene 
matertil basted on the wrong side of the worn 
oy tory part and catehestitehed ta the cur- 
ment with small stiteles all around the edeec. 
The worn place, or the ragweed edwe of the hole, 
is then ent away from the meht side, and the 


1s piece 


edo catehestitelied all arownel im the sate 
iimiiver. «lego 
A HEMMED PATCH ts need — unies~ te 


hole is so small that it ean be neath darned 
for inding aniaterial that requires frequent 











des this method. 
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or household hnen, 

the ines will mmateh. 
mended, 
allowing a narrow seaniat the ede, 
and baste at down. 
of the material, 


Then with tite stitehes sew the 
(UIs. 35S and 340.) 


AN OVERHANDED PATCH ts used on material 


the raw edge on the wrong side is not objectionable, 


If the material s striped or figured. the pateh should be eut se tliat 
Pin the puteh inte postion on the ainderside of the piece to be 
Crease a seam ill around and dhaste it down. 


Ae Te eit es Aer ae 


Chptheedve a tritle at each eorner. turn in the seam, 


patel down all around on both sides 


that is seldom washed, and where 
The sewing in this pateh is not se 


noticeable as in the hemmed pateh, for it las but one line of stitehes. 
patch be snre to mateh the stripe or tignre, 
the hole well when it is busted over it with tailors’ taeks. 


[Tn enttine the 


The pieee should be Jarge enough to cover 


are fiven on page So.) 


(Directions for tailors’ taeks 


When the pateh has been basted and cut apart. it will be seen that 
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the exact outhne of the pateh has been marked on both the garment and the patch. The 
uneven edges are trimmed away leaving a narrow seam. (IHustrations 360 and 361.) 
Notch the corners of the hole diagonally to the line of taeks, and trim off the corners of the 
patch. Turn the seam edges of both hole and pateh toward the wrong side on the line of 
the tacks and baste together. Then with small overhand stitches sew the pateh in 
securely, being vareful during the whole proceeding to keep the warp and woof threads 
of the material straight at the Joining edges. — Illustrations 360 and 361 show both sides of 
the pateh after it has been well pressed. 

Clothing, household linens, ete., should he darned or mended at the first sign of wear. 
Immediate attention often saves actual holes by reenforeing worn places, and the amount 
of mending will be perceptibly reduced, Mending should be done before the articles are 
washed, for in washing the worn place is likely to give and become a hole. 
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lil. 361). Wrong Side ot Patch ll. 362. Completed Patch 


CHAPTER 31 


REMODELING 


Materials—Dyeing—Cleaning—Remodeling Waists— Skirts—Coats—Suits 
Children’s Clothes—Boys’ Clothes 


T THE Jeginning of every season when vou are planning vour clothes, look over 
your wardrobe and deaide what you have that is worth remaking and will fill some 
definite place in your outfit. Do not make over any clothes simply because you 

have them. If vou are not going to need them for the present brush them thoroughly and 
put them away carefully until you want them. 

Things that are genuinely worn out should be thrown away or given to the Salvation 
Army. Do not try to make them over for they are not worth the time and effort. 


MATERIALS—Wool materials that are too shabby to be made over can often be used 
for interlining Winter coats and jackets. 

Wool materials and some silks that are shabby on the outside but comparatively fresh 
on the inside ean be turned if the wrong side is mice looking. Tt may not be exactly like 
the right side Jut if it is presentable it can be used. Satin, plush, velvet and silks that 
have a design on one side only ean not be turned for the wrong side is not wearable. 

Plush and velvet can be steamed to freshen them, remove the wr nkles and raise the 
nap. Silks and satins can be steamed to remove bad wrinkles. (Chapter 6, page 32. 

Small pieces of material ean often be combined to make hats for children, or if suitable 
used for collar and euff facings. 

When combinations of materials are in fashion reinaking is a simple matter. Wool 
materials ean often be eombined with satin, taffeta, foulard, or with plaid, stripe or check 
silk or wool materials. Silks, satins, plushes and velvets can be used with Georgette erépe, 
chiffon, silk voile, lace, or tulle. Phish and velvet ean also be combtmned with silk and 
satin. Gingham ean be used with chambray, and the heavy cotton and linen materials 
with batiste, handkerehief linen, ete. In Summer materials one ean usually eombino 
white with a color, or a plain color with plaid, cheek, stripe or figured material. 

If one feels inclined to take a httle trouble one ean completely disguise a last year’s 
suit or dress by changing it to another color. 


DYEING is a very siniple thing, but there are certain hard and fast rules in regard to 
it that must not be disregarded. In the first place vou van not dve a silk or wool material 
with a dve intended for cotton and linen. Neither can you dye eotton and hnen with a 
silk and wool dve. In the second place, vou ean’t change dark eolors inte lighter ones. 
In the third place, the maternu must be prepared carefully for the dyeing. If there are any 
grease spots or stains they should be removed as thoroughly as possible. (Chapter 34.) 

Afterward the material should be washed for two reasons. The first is, that if the 
material is put into the dye soiled, the dirt will mingle with the dye and the result will 
he muddy instead of bright and elear. The seeond is that as much of the old dve should 
he taken out or “diseharged,” as itis called, as possible. Otherwise it will be impossible 
to predict how the mixture of the two dyes will turn out. 

Cottons and silks can be washed in soap and boiling water, but if is not safe to use 
soap to any great extent on wool materials, as it softens the wool. Boil the materials 
about half an hour, changing the water as it becomes discolored. Keep up the washing 
until the water remains clear—a sure sign that all the dye has been diseharged that. ts 
likely to do any harm. 

It is best to dye the material while it is still wet from the washing as it absorbs the 
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dveqner: readil and more eventy in that eonditiog. Be sure to follow the dhreetions 
eiven with the dae ven use, A wood reliable dive eompound will be aeeompanied: hs 


myplert directions, vhiaebe Sarr tatst tobe eare to follow. You maitst be espeeddiy earefial 
topaeline auto de that will ait your matertal White, of course. ean he VOU IHN 
estar, Pale shade. em be dved darker or ehanged inte other shghthy det-per ealors. 


Aaa Wel ot tie sero ded with Grav al HeRceo hel color wallaainerce Trent Olde tire ain 
Cotiredy different shade trom either. Ror dustianee. if vem dye a sedlow radterind witha 
fiehd dha ata. sor wilbeet Green: Whihe the sates light Flue over dieht red makes purple 
sndoocer held ereen indies peneoeh. A dark blue dye over brown makes nas y dlne, and 
CeO} Velhaw, breast 1 [s SPC): \ brawn iE balaye baiekes dirk browne Oey SYN trip bees 
Ciieay bie eae iS) Niles brown: “Wher sri dege ital Comin itis: sich ya 
Hon owt alors That-onecean bring ont dis nedear combination of dve and materish: Os 
Should wo hgel. tu the eld sifeonird of experimenting firet and dotne the aetial hrsime s- 
abe Peon 

After venutve dyed your santeriel, take at oont ef the dyeing third and: bam i mpe antl 


peoy~ nearly ales. “Vhowrarse oont ueclear water tec presant its eroekime. To riaterta! 
ho heen dved black, de uot rinse anditat has dried theronghiy. Twill leave at a tette: 
colar Wocou de got eye venrmaterkeleban vena fully, Ddiree tices for re rien ine spats, 


stiitie.. dc hiey cre ee TA Ie ple tei, leak 


RE Me bases: <tekh Wee ehatie auiiic dis: teh are ad) ores’, ses ky wWeartthd civ 


Gs ieee ad Tiel. Diheeedee Yamin: trey waldo “alee aie: Voir Sean 
be diesatisth el ard ball aehsimedd of i. Hosen doit shilfnily von will onges the remade 
cles mlied; as foi) Maret ail Ph Nes 


Prtiee. pad ee foe esc She “Opie ae he ile eins: 9h a eee 
Moy-tex- gd ennarder vanr dress from the stiovdpoint of the mew styles, See cxnet|s 
what a dl edita brea ineteainite. Mais have the ehh sks Veni felled: (1 
shirt nist be the eorreet width and dleneth. ‘Phe waistline tiast eome at the maht plaice, 
Don't wearg high, Manpire waistline when a dow or normal waistline is the vorne, Dent 
Wenra bel) tliat @ives vor a plpeted-in waist whenia wide waist isdn Postion, 

Iho omnre (het the veallar is not only the vieht size and shape but is absolutely fresh. 
i* lias ore dered ees Sil? de ellie that as Stl) steel stale cen lai? ie edd 
Hibbs ot shenld bee replaced. The same thing is trac of cheaniset tes. atiderstery es, 
eines Crit 

[othe dress iste becutirely remodehed. rip thapart witha sharp hatte or potter) sepssars 
lie bot str teh The material, ospedialty at the aeeh ond caraioles, Pinash aie seats 
enrefulby ane rerieye albelpped threads. Hf Che qiaterial has changed color, use it an 
thie Ee les leh it passilile, yard if Thy Ae Ta stirhiths dyferent, 

Dt ~teersgded doe Cle satel af neeessors aired thoraughiy pressed sa that itoean be ent exaethy o- 
(fatwa re Sete WwW NEMO 

Mere tle Anetial lee heed haters tees Awishi eesscok ar ayer) ae 
Oltoon the new pattern and seq aft orequines preedng, TP pteemne ts neeessars make tha 
= bah PAIS Fall Yl polinere Ss v ae mr thie As da Theol ster aol wie re: they ot bie covered with trdrennayyye, 


IS: APRENGe QUI ACW AINE atts =o ie Teer sare tae is me tering: het 
Wheteletipeette.. cedes amd half-sheeve sare ta fashion, sen can tse met, dae, cliatfon, ete, 
loremodeding a wist aradress, patodoana best form and singh out the sleeves with tissne- 
paper. Look doover te sce were it peqaies alteration, 

Pitothe dint on. and then drape the ontside aver i after vou have ent i aecording 
foo your pattern. Py usin fanes trintming-pleees, collars, vohkes, ete. son eon altmest 
alwaas reniodel a wast se that the pieeme will never shaw. Lace or ned for vokhes, 
chenus: thes, ete. enn be dyed the color of the dress cither at liomeor ata regniar dyeing 
catildichment. dace oenn be dipped in tea to ative Hoar riel eremn eolor that can be made 
ledieroor darker aeeording te the strensth af thee tea, 


Ry ODL TANG. AOSKIRD Gs ir ise tier iF the ness pat teri as narrower nen 1h 
whl sham. ln that casccat is analy a qnestien of reentiing: tnd iW the pattern calls: Por 
rnore tiateriel than ven dave tu the shirt ttselh vou will have to do some piecing ar coms 
Dine Wethonew qaaterioh  Bratded bands covermne the shirt seams are an exeedlent wa 
at iaerenasineg the widthofaslirt. Or wart raise the shirt at the warsthne, retit it-and 
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add to it at the bottom by a band or afold. Orit may be pteeed at the bottom and the 
line of piecing covered by wide braid, bias bands. ete. 

Linen or Piqué Shirts ean often be lengthened by hands of mbroidery insertien or hiv 
hias bands of the material These skirts are very apt to shrink around the lips. They 
should be ripped from their belts, raised and refitted. They will have to be lengthened. 


COATS—Couats shonld be remodeled by an up-to-date pattern. Hf they require pleeimny, 
trv tedet it eome ata seam and eover it witha stitehed or braided bana. 

Conts of far fabries that have beeome shabby ean often be cut down inte ecoatees when 
they are in fashion, or inte children’s eaats. When they are too hadly worn to remake i 
that way there are often unworn portions that ean be used for neck-pieees and mutts. or 
for collar and euff facings fora eoat or sult. 

Suits are apt to wear out pethe skirt first. faa suit ofa plat eolored serge, gabardine, 
twill, velonrs, taffeta, satin or Lien. anew sbirt ean often be nsed, made of Che same mites 
rial in a plaid. eheels or strine. Tf dhe smit matenal harmotmizes with the Jacket ven wall 
lnive a very sinart-looking ecostiime. The great Frenel: dressing kers freqnentiv mal 
new suits in combinations of this Kind. Sometimes the skirt materials used for ella 
and vist faeings on the coat, 


RE SODEDING: FOR CHILDRESS CLOTHES <Onite tremicntix 1b as “Csr (ia rt 
dowr a eout suit for ane of the ehtldren tam to remodeb ait for the amother. But dete 
Use a material that ts ald and somber fora ehild. swithout releving tt by a tetumming that 
ix bright and vouthfni-looking. A blaeh-and-white pin-eheeked wool or oa dark serge 
isapt tormake a dull trosk fora litth: girl but att is trinimed with bands of contrasting 
tidterialin a suitable color it beeomes elildish-lookuig and pretty. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES —Children grow oso fast that the probleaa of remakiuie 
generally neludes lengthenme and enlarge. 

One-piece dresses eanpoften be lenethencd hy dropping them froma veke whieh gives 
them new width in the shoulders and also @ives them mew sleeves, 

Shirts ean be pleeed ander tueks, folds. bands, thounees, ete. They eumalso he dropped 
fremoau Empire waistline to a normal waistline or they ean be lengthened by a bed se 
the botteaa, When middy blouses are worn over a skirt, the skirt can be pieced at tts 
tajete denethen it. The Idonse will fide the pteenr, 

Frequently children’s dresses ean be made tuto Jumper stxles, New tGlouse~ will giv 
new sleeves and new width through the body, 

la making over half-worn garments Inte presentable and at the sume tline Grable 
clothes for boys. such as suits. reefers. and overcoats. a tailored finish as the first requir - 
nent. Jt means neat work. even stitching and careful pressing. Por the pressing yon 
will need heavy irons. evenky heated. and no piece of unbleached: musta that ein be 
dampened and laid over vour work, 

In ripping apart the old eoat or sult that is te he remodeled for xour litth sou. motie: 
eurefully cdi the simall deviers of interhming, canvas and stitelang that the tathor used 
Menage tie wmithient: Yanan repeat tnanvoaWt ther mesonr own work. It sou aise 
{he old canvas and find that 11 has grown Tiup., you ean restitfea at bw dampening it 
tharaaehly and arming ab with oa himisy wren cthorenehly ented.  Fartl dane teniss for 
making bovs’ trousers are elven iu Chapter 50. "Boys and Alen’s Clothes.” and Chap- 
(Cr Oo oeketss etheivr | oy on Cane, OP ise yon the nla nena apn 
yen will want for fiutshing the juekets or overcoats. 


CHAPTER 32 


PRESSING 


lrons—Ironing Board—Sleeve Board—. [ailors’ Cushton—Steaming— Pressing Plaits 


OOD PRESSING is a vers important part of dressmaking and tailoring. Special 
hoards and tailors’ cushions may be made at home or bought from any dress- 
makers’ supply house. 


IRONS. You should have either an cleetme iron and two ordinary irons, or else three 
ordinary irons. The two extra irens are used to hold the third in an inverted position in 
steaming velvet. An etght-pound smoothing-iron is the most satisfactory type lor pressing. 


IRONING-BOARD. Skirts and coats ean be pressed on your long laundry ironing- 
board or on vour sewing-table. Seams 
showld be pressed over the eurved edge of 
an Iroming-board so that the seam cdges 
will not be marked on the garment. 


A SLEEVE-BOARD whieh can be used 
for sleeves and short seams can he made 
from a board two or three feet long, and 
tapering from five or six inches in width 
aut one end to three inches at the other. 





(Hl. 303. The ends and edges should 
be rounded and the board should have 
an inner covering of tlannel or a similar 
wool material, and an outer cover of 
smooth eotton eloth.  Cil. 363. 


A TAILORS’ CUSHION is used for 
pressing darts and curved seains. — (III. 
364.) It ts ham shaped and is) stuffed 
lightly with cotton rags. Cut two pieces, 
eighteen by fourteen mehes, making 
themt narrower at one end. (IL S64.) 
Reinind off all the edges.  Stiteh the seam 
with a elose stiteh, Seams should be Il. 364. 
pressed over the tailors’ eushion so that 
the scam edges will not Je marked on the garinent. 

In openmme seanis, dampen the seam. i the material will permit it, and press slowly, 
bearing down heavily op the won. Very htthe dampness should be used on cashmere, as 
it flattens the twill and spoils the texture. Tattle or no dampness should be used on silk. 
A eloth. well wrung out of water, may he used on these matenals, and their seams may 
be chumpened shehthy, 

Velvet, velours and duvetyn must not be pressed, but should be steamed so as not to 
injure the lap. 

Tosteam velvet, ete, heat an iren and plaee it faee up between two enold irons arranged so 
as to hold the hot iron firmly. (HL 365.) Lay a damp piece of muslin over the face of 
the iron and draw the velvet over the muslin. The steam will bave the effeet of pressing 
the velvet without hurting the pile. Seams van be opened in this way, and this method 
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Ihe Tailors’ Cushion 
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ean be used on velvet, plush, velours, duvetyn 
and materials with a high nap, satin and silk. 

Velvet may he mirrored or panned by pass- 
ing an iron over the surface of the velvet, Iron- 
ipg with the nap. Atter velvet has gone through 
this process it ean be pressed as much as is 
necessary. ‘ 

Nearly all pressing is done on the wrong lll. 365. The Proper Way to Open Seams 
side. Suitings and heavy cloth may be pressed are eres 
on the right side by steaming. Wring out a cloth as dry as possible and lay it over the 
place to be pressed. Have the irons hot and press firmly until the cloth is nearly dry. 
Turn the garment to the wrong side and press until thoroughly dry. 

The shine which sometimes comes in pressing may be removed by placing a dry eloth 
over the shiny place. Then wring out as dry as possible a second cloth which has been 
thoroughly wet. Place it over the dry one, and with a hot iron pass hzhtly over the spot. 
If the material has a nap requiring raising, the place may be brushed with a stiff brush and 
the process of steaming repeated. 

Many fabries retain the imprint ef the basting-thread under heavy pressing. — For 
such material it is necessary to give a light pressing first, removing all basting-threads 
before the final pressing. 





PRESSING PLAITS IN A SKIRT OR DRESS. Turn the skirt wrong side out and 
ship it over an ironing beard. Pin the top and bottom of the skirt to the board taking 
eare that the plaits he perfeetly flat underneath. In wool and cotton materials a sponge 
eloth imay be placed over the skirt and pressed thoroughly until the eloth is dry. This 
method ereases the material well and the plaits will stay in position for a long time. 

In stlk material press the plaits with an iron that is not too het. Afterward the iron 
may be run under the plaits to smooth the part underneath. Shp the skirt off the board 
andl remove the hastings. 

When a plaited shirt is made of washable material it is not diffienlt to launder if one 
goes about it in the right way. The lower part of the skirt should not be pressed out 
flat, but each plait as it is pressed from the stitehed upper portion should be laid in plats 
all the way to the bottom of the skirt or dress, smoothed out and arranged with the hand, 
and then pressed into position. Afterward the iron may be run under the plaits to smooth 
the part underneath. 

In laundering or pressing a skirt vou will reahze the value of shrinking the material 
and following the correet grain line of the weave, 
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THE-CARE- Or tHE GLOIMits 


Wash Clothes--Woolen Clothes Brushing Use otf Hangers—Bag Covers— 
Winler Clothes White Clothes 


Cc. OF THI CLOTHES. All elothes shonld be taken eare of as systematically 


ns pussthde. as their pericd of usefulness depends entirels on the way they are treated, 


ISG, AND: WASHAISEL, AK AISES ASD DR ASICS: ehierilel. bie menieu heteare 
they go to the davndrs. A sanall hoke will beeorte a large one tro washing, and net only 
indie work of memling doubled, but the tryurs te the garmetut a frequently ireparable, 


WOOLEN CLOTHES.  Dtesses. suits. coats, shirts, ete., should be brushed regularly 
and wietehed: closely fur suaehi smd) matters as doose buttons, fraved skirt cdges, missing 
Hooks aml os and sealed collars ar neehs. 


LIANGOE RS. Dresses and waists should be hept oon hangers. Coats shonld never 
be det Iane earelessiy aver chairs, and sheuld never le hung up by the collar or arm- 
hole.  Vhey should be hept ou diangers when they are not im use so that them neeks and 
strotildlerss wall net lose them shape. 


BAC, COVERS, Dresses and watsts if rinde ai light. perishable: materiais shontd de 
Slipped into great baes of silkoline te keep them from: the dust. The bag should be as 
lone as the waist er clress. Hone has plenty of closet room, itis much better to keep 
one's evening dresses imei up in bees thin te day then: in chests or drawers where they 
ea ned foal to hee: lidtiy wrinkled. 


SKIRTS should tot he kept ou wooden tangers, as they ave likely to become stretehed 
atthe dips.  Staall strips of trape: slonmtd Te sewed inside the waistband of cach shirt— 
omeormerteh side, and aecequal distanee apart. ‘Phe stirt should de tinge by hese hangers 
on to leeks ploced dast tar enoueh apart to keep the belt taut. 


WINTER CLOPMIS should de broshed and cleaned and (hen put away during the 
Sutin ro inonths with pleriy of wane eamphor, meth-batis or seme other safe moth pre- 
Ventives 


SUMMER CLOTHES should Te pat away cles and) packed as carefully as possible. 


ser that they will tot need pressive when thes are waited agnin. Sheets of blue tissue. 
papearenn be put between the folds af white dresses to preveat them from turtarg yeulow, 
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CHAPTER 34 


CLEANING 


Cleaning Woolens—Silks —Velvet — Black Lace —White Lace — Grease-Spots — Machine-Oil 
Stains—Blood-Stains—-Fresh Ink—Copy or India Ink——ltron Rust— 
Fruit Stains—Mildew—Paint—C hewine-Gum 


CLEANING ean frequently be done at home with very little trouble and expense. 


TO CLEAN WOOLEN GOODS, the simplest method is washing mm warm water and 
soapbark. Get ten eents’ worth of soapbark and pour over it two quarts of boring 
water. Let it stand until the strength is taken from the bark, strain, and pour into a tub 
of lukewarm water. Let the goods stand for half an hour in the suds, then rub well and 
rinse In another water of the same temperature to keep the goods from shrinking. Press 
on the wrong side before it is thoroughly dry. Experiment first with a small piece of 
the material to be sure that it does not change color or shrink hadly. 


FOR SILKS, mix six ounces of strained honey and four ounees of a pure soap with 
one pint of pure aleohol, 

Lay each piece of silk flat on a table or marble, and with a brush cover the silk with the 
mixture, first on one side and then on the other. Brush the silk as little as possible and 
always straight up and down. Dip the silk mn several tepid rinsing waters, the last one 
nixed with a httle honey. Do not wring the silk, but hang it up. and when hall-dry iron 
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with a cool iron on the wrong side. 


BLACK SILK ean he freshened by sponging with strong black coffee, or with glove- 
water made hy boiling an old black kid glove in water for some time. 

A French method of cleaning black silk is to sponge the suk on heth sides with spirits of 
wine, and then iron on the wrong side with a piece of muslin between the silk and the iron. 

Ribbons may be cleansed in the same way and rolled smoothly over a bottle or round 
stiek to dry. 


VELVET is cleaned by steaming. First brush the velvet thoroughly with either a soft 
or stiff brush until all dust and lint are removed. Its better to use a soft brash i the 
velvet is not too clirty. 

If a milliner’s steaming-bex is at hand, invert a hot iron in the box and cover the face 
of the iron with a good-sized piece of muslin which has been thoroughly wet. This 
produces steam, and the mushn must be moved along as it dries. The velvet is held with 
its wrong side against the muslin and brushed carefully with a soft brush until the pile of 
the velvet 1s raised. Always brush against the nap. The pile may also tre raised by 
holding the velvet tightly over a pan of boiling water. 


FOR BLACK LACES, an old-fashioned cleaning mixture is made by boihne an old 
black kad glove ip a pint of water until half the water has evaporated. Strain, and, if 
necessary, add a little cold water. After brushing the lace, dip it up and down im the 
hquid. Then roll it over a bottle, or pin smoothly over a covered board to dry. 


WHITE LACE may he washed in a suds of pure soap, then thoroughly rmsed and 
pinned over a covered board to dry. Some laces wil stand ironing on the wrong side. 
Let the lace partially dry, and iron over several thicknesses of tlannel. 


GREASE-SPOTS on woolen or sill are best removed by naphtha, gasoline, ether or 
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ehloroform, These solvents are highly inflammable, and must, therefore, never be used 
in the same room with an open light or flame. 

Lay the material, right side down, on a picee of clean blotting-paper or brown wrapping- 
paper. Rub around and around the spot with a piece of the same material wlielt has been 
dipped in the cleaning-fluid. Be careful to approach the spot gradually and keep rubbing 
around the edge of the spot whieh is damp with the cleaning-fluid so that no rine fornts. 
If you do not approach the spot gradually, the grease will spread over a large surface. 

Ether avd chloroform are less Hable to leave a ring than gasoline or naphtha. 

A good mixture for removing grease-spots is niade from equal parts of aleohol, benzin 
and ether. 

Grease can also he removed from silk or woolen materials by spreading Freneh ehalk 
over the spot and allowing it to stand for some time. This absorbs the grease. Shake 
the chalk off the garnrent and if ttleaves a mark dissolve the remaining particles with 
hetzin or ether, bee eareful to rib around the ede@e of the spot wlieh is damp with these 
fluids until they have conrpletely evaporated, to prevent a ring from forming, 


POWDERED FRENCH CHALK OR FULLER’S EARTH may be used by plaeing the 
powder over the stain and holding over a heated iron. The heat will dissolve the 
vrease, und the powder wil absorh it. 


Grease ean also be removed front most materials by placing the material, right side 
down, over a piece of brown wrapping-paper and pressing over the wrong side of the 
materke with a het iron, The heat of the iron drives the grease from: the material into the 
paper, because grease has a tendeney to go from a warm spot to a cooler one. 


TO REMOVE GREASE FROM WHITE GOODS, wash with soap or alkaline lyes. 
Colored cottons or colored woolens may be washed with lukewarm soap lyves, 


MACHINE-OQIL STAINS may be removed in the following manner: Moisten borax 
aud rub it on the statin from the outside toward the center. taking care not te spread it. 
Pour water through the material. Washing with cold water and a pure soap will remove 
most stams of machime-o., 


BLOOD-STAINS may be taken out by washing with seap and tepid water. They 
may also be removed by covering the spot with wet laundry stareh and allowing it fo 
stand. Afterward it should be washed. 


TO REMOVE FRESH INK. Fresh ink can be removed from almost any material 
by str tehing it tghthly over a bowl or deep vessel and pouring boiling water through the 
spot with foree froma height. Or, if still moist, rub etther salt, meal tlour or sugar, 
and wash in eald water, 


In White Materrals lemon-jiiee may be put over the spot and covered with salt. 
Then place the artiele in the sun fora while, and wash, The process may be repeated, if 
necessary, until the iak-spet is entirely removed. 


Another method of removing Ink-stains from white materials is to let the material soak 
in javelle water, made from: oue-half pound of sal soda, two ounces ellorid of lime and one 
quart of water. After soaking a few minutes, wash tn clear water, 


TO REMOVE COPY OR INDIA INK FROM WHITE MATERIALS. Alake a strong 
sohttion of oxalie aeid and cold water. Soak the spot for a few moments in the oxalie 
acid and them soak it in ammonia. Tf peecessary, repeat until the stain disappears. 
Rinse thoroughly in cold water, 


TO REMOVE IRON RUST FROM WHITE MATERIALS. Lay the article m the sun 
aud apply oxahe acid to the spot with your fingers wet with water. When the spot 
is removed. rinse the gurmenut thoroughly. Also wash vour hands well after using the acid. 
It is practically inipossible to remove iron rust from colored fabrics, as the acid used m 
removing the spot takes out the color so that the remedy is werse than the rust. 
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The javelle water and lemon-jmce snggested for ink-stains may also be used to remove 
Irop rust. 


TO REMOVE FRUIT STAINS. Alake a solution of oxahe aeid and water, using ahout 
ten grains of the aeid to a half pint of water. Wet the article in hot water and then 
apply the solution of oxahe acid to the spot. Rinse tt well after the spot has heen removed, 


TO REMOVE FRUIT AND INK STAINS. Soak the spot for a Tew moments in chloro- 
form and then soak it in very strong ammoma., Try a sample of your material first, 
to be sure that the chloroform and ammonia do not remove the color, 


MILDEW is the hardest of all stains to remove, and can not always be taken out sue- 
cessfully. Any of the mediums used for ink and iron-rust may be tried. For silk only, 
dip a flannel te aleohol and rub bmskiy, first op one side and then on the other. 


PAINT, when fresh, can be softened with vaseline and washed off with benzin. Or, 
if may be rubbed with equal parts of turpentine and aleohol, [fa erease-spot remains, 
remove it with benzin. Turpentine noxed with a little ammonia is also good, Wash 
off with soap-sids or betuzin. 


TO REMOVE CHEWING-GU hold the under side of the gannent over a hot iron 
until the guntis melted. Then wipe it off with a rag wet with pure alcohol, Do not use 
the denatured alcohol for this purpose. 


CHAPTER 35 


WASHING CLOTHES 


Setting Colors—Washing Thin Crépes— Beaded Garments— Corduroy— 
Turkish Toweling or Ratine 


O SET COLORS IN WASH MATERIALS. Different colors must be set by differ- 
T ent methods. Creen, blue, purple and also mauve or lavender can he set by sonking 

for a short time in alum water. Use about am ounce of ahim to a gallon of water. 
3lue, pink and most red materials ean be set by soaking in salt water, using a large table- 
spoonful of salt to about a gallon of water. 


To set the color in brown, tan and deep vellow, use about a cupful of vinegar to a gallon 
of water and soak the material init. Blaek cotton materials and black-and-white mate- 
riads may be soaked in strong salt water ora little turpentine may be added to the water. 


Yellow and the lighter shades of tan can be brightened when they become faded, by 
adding a little strong eotfee to the rinsing water. 


WASHING THIN CREPES. Oily streaks at neck and wrists should be removed with 
vaseline before washing. Use warin water, Ivory Soap, Lux, Fairy or Borax, or any soap 
that is not too strong with lve. (Professionals use a rmixture of salts of tartar and borax— 
half and half ip warm water.) Do not rub, but after a good suds is made dip the gar- 
ment in Wd and squeeze the snds through the garment. Thoroughly rmse in several waters 
<o that not one particle of soap suds is left on the garment. Do not wring water out, 
squeeze it. Shake it out and wrap ap nntil nearly dry. Tron on the wrong side with a 
warm, not hot, iron. Jron crosswise of the material, stretching a little as you iron. 

Remember Georgette erépe or any thin crepe is hable to part or give way on the cross- 
wise strands, so dont be rough with it. 

Colors are usually fast. 


TO WASH A BEADED GARMENT use the same method as for thin erépes. Never 
puta beaded garment throngh a wringer form would break the beads. Lay the garment 
neht side down oma Turkish towel or soft pressing pad so as not to break the beads in 
pressing. Embroidered garinenis should be pressed im this way also as the design will 
appear more raiscd and less flattened than if pressed on a hard surface. 


TO WASH CORDUROY make suds of lukewarm water, Ivory Soap or Lux, or soap 
not strone with Wwe. Move the corduroy up and down in it, rubhing any spots gently 
with the hands. Rinse thoroughly in elear lukewarm water and lightly squeeze as much 
moisture as possible ont with the hands. Never rub ona board or pass through a wringer, 
us this injures the nap. Tlang@ in the air undil dev. or when almost dry, lay faee down on 
2 Turkish towel or soft pressing pad. and press lightly; be careful to press with the nap. 


TO WASH RATINE OR TURKISH TOWELING, make a suds and move the material 
npaund down inat. Do not rub it. but just squeeze it. The dirt will drop out, as the 
weve is open. Rinse thoroughly. Squeeze out as mueh water as possible with yeur 
hands. Never wrimg it. Llane it apin the air and let it dry. In pressing, thoroughly 
dampen this material and while it is damp pull out all of the wrinkles. Press lightly 
ona prtdded board with a cloth over the material until it is thoroughly dry. Then 
brush it thoroughly with a whisk broom being careful not to pull it. 
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CHAPTER 36 
BOYS’ AND MEN'S CLOTHES 


Patterns — Alterations — Materials — Cutting — Putting the Garment Together — Trousers— The 
Fly —Trousers for Sinaller Boys--Side Pockets—Trousers With No Fly—lop Edge ot 
Trousers—Lower Edge of Trousers—Blouses on Coats—Strictly Tailored Coal— 
Canvas Lapels—Front Edges—Facing—Seams—Lining—Collar—Pockets—Bath- 
robes—House Jackets—-Undergarments 


T IS not difficult to make garments for boys and men if vou go about it in the 

right way. It is mainly a matter of correct finish and careful) pressing with hot 

rons whenever pressing is necessary. The frequent use of irons 1s a very impor- 
tant part of tailoring. 


PATTERNS—It ts essential to get the nght-size patterns for tailored garments. The 
proper way to measure menu and boys ts given in Chapter 2, pages 12 and 13, 


ALTERATIONS—lf it is necessary to make 
any alterations in the length of a pat- 
tern they should he made before cutting your 
material. The Deltor or the pattern envelope 
will tell you where to make them. 


ALTERING LENGTH OF BOYS’ PAT- 
TERNS—When a hoy of five or six years has 
the breast and waist measure of a nine-year- 
old size, even though he has the height of a 
six-vear-old, tt is better to get a nine-year-old 
pattern and shorten the coat, the sleeves and 
trousers. 


The Coat and Sleeves Are Shortened mm prac- 
tieally the same way as in a woman's waist. 
(Chapter 3, pages 19-21.) 

To Shorten the Trousers considerable care 1s 
needed in determining just where the altera- 
tion should be made. The length of the 
underwaist to which they fasten has a great 
deal to do with their length when worn. It 1s 
well to measure an old pair of trousers on the 
ehild, taking the measure from the waist to 





the croteh and then to Just below the knee, Ill. 366. Shortening the Pattern of Boys’ 
allowing for the extra fulness to fall over the Knickerbockers 


knee in kniekerhockers. Any alteration in 

length above the eroteh should be made across the pattern below the extension for the 
pocket. opening, changing the seam edges as little as possible. In the lower leg part, fold 
the plait across above the extension piece at the lower part of the leg. (HI. 366.) 


MATERIALS—Before cutting your material read Chapter 6 on “Materials, Sponging, 
Cutting,” ete. 


CUTTING— After the material has been properly sponged or shrunken lay the pat- 
tern on it as shown in the Deltor Layout or as direeted in the pattern instructions. Use 
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plenty af pins in pinning the pattern on the material and cut with sharp dressmaking 
shears, following the edge of the pattern exaetiy. 

Mark all the working per- 
forations with tailors’ tacks 
(Chapter 16, page 85) and 
either mark the notehes with 
twoor three stitehes in basting- 
eotton or ep them, making 
them no deeper than ts neces- 
sary to see them distinctly. 


PUTTING THE GARMENT 
TOGE FHER —Follow the Del- 
tor or the Thustrated Tnstruc- 
tions for putting the preces of 
the garment together, putting 
in the poekets wherever there 
ure any. (Chapter 22, page 
1()-1.) 


TROUSERS—T he Fly. 
Baste a faeing of lining ma- 
terial, eut from the fly-piece 
pattern, to the outside of the 
front edge of the left-Tront por- 
tion. Stiteh a narrow seam. urn the facing to the wrong side, and baste it flat, with 
the cloth at the seam edge entirely covering the ling. 

Now lay together, Taee to face, two fly pieces, one of cloth and one of lining, and stiteh 
iscanpon the front edge. Turnit to the right side, haste flat and press. 

It is more convement to amake the buttonholes in the thy now than after it is stitched 
in place, They are worked from the cloth side, the first one coming just below the watst- 
band. Then baste the fly into position, tts edge a tritle back of the edge on the left front 
of the trousers. Stitch one-quarter inch back of the buttonholes, through the four Uiek- 
nesses of goods, down from the waistband, ending ina curved Hne on the lower edge, 
(1H. 367.) ‘Pack the fly between the buttonholes to the facing. Overeast the raw edges 
on the inside. 

The nuderlapping fly pieee for the buitens on the right front of the trousers should he 
faced with ining. The eloth ptece is then basted and stitehed to the edee of the right 
front of the trousers. This seam is then pressed open. Turn under the lining, chipping 
the edge to make it he flat, and baste it to the eloth seam. From the right side stiteh 
neatly ameven bne down elose to the bastiugs and across the free edge at the bottom. 

Small trouser buttons are sewed on in position corresponding to the buttonholes on 
thie opposite thy. 





Wh. 367. 0 Inside View of Pocket with Bullonhole Fly 


For the Smaller Boy, when buttons and buttonholes are imprae- 
tieable, the small facing provided for tn the pattern ts attached to 
theright side of both of the fronts, stitehed and turned to the inside. 
CHEE. 360, page 163.) The front seam is then closed from the facing 
to the waisthine, 

The side poekets should be put in next. 


SIDE POCKETS OF TROUSERS are usually made in a seam. 
Cut asquare piece of silesia or stout ining material the size desired, 
and, donbling mt over, notch the edges to indieate the pocket open- 
ing. Make eorresponding notches in the seam edges of the trou- 
sers. Face the back edge of the poeket on both the right and wrong 
sides with bias faeings of the cloth one ineh and a quarter wide and 
long enough te extend from the top of the poeket to an inch below 
ihe noteh in the opening. QU. 568.) Lay the front cdge of the 
Il. 36%. Side pocket edge to edge with the front edge of the trousers on their 

Pocket : . : 
wrong side and baste it to them. In the same seam haste a Inas 
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facing of the eloth to the front of the trousers on the right side. This faeing should he 
the same length and width as the faeings on the back edge of the poeket. Stitch the 
pocket, trousers and facing together in a narrow seam. Turn the facing over on to the 
pocket and run a row of stitehing close to the fold to hold at im place. Turn noder the 
back edge of the facing and stiteh it to the pocket. Trin off the lower corners of the 
pocket (HI. 468), and crease the edge for a seam toward the inside. Phe seam of the 
pocket may then be closed. 
Zaste it first, and close if} with 
one stifeluing. The back edge 
of the pocket is eaught to the 
front with dar stay-tacks. Phe 
upper ede@es are held by the 
Walsthand. 


TROUSERS HAVING NO FLY 
CLOSING have the waisthand 
divided) into a front and back 
Walsthband, leaving an opemne 
at each side of the trousers. 
In this ease the extension on 
the side of the baek pieces of 
the trousers is faced, thus form- 
ing the underlap for the opening. 
The loose cdge of the pocket 

Ill. 369.  tnside View of Trousers Having No Fly plece is then faced on beth sides 

with the eloth, and two rows 

ot stitching, a quarter of an inch apart close to the edge, give it} a firm finish. 

Now the upper edges of the pocket are hasted to the upper edge of the tronsers front. 
CHI. 369.) 

Make a har, overcast or buttonholed, between the two rows of stitching, catching 
through the cloth, and both sides of the pocket at the top and at the bottom of the open- 
ing. 

The pocket may now be closed. Round off one or both of the eorners, and, turning in 
the seam with the raw edges toward the inside of the pocket, stitch securely, 





THE OUTSIDE SEAM of the trousers is elosed next. In kniekerbockers it is stitehed 
In w seam all the way down. The lower edge of the leg 1s gathered in a casing with an 
elastic. In trousers fin- 
ished with a band the ex- 
tension allowed at the lew- 
er part for an opening at 
the side is turned under for 
aw facing on the upper side, 
and faced and used as an 
extension on the under side. 
The band ean be lastened 
with «a buckle or with a 
button and buttonhole. 
After stitching the seam, 
turn the raw edges toward 
the front. From the out- 
side, run a line of stitehing 
one-eighth of an inch from 
the seam. 

Now stiteh and press 
open the inside seam of 
each leg. The two leg por- 
lions may then be joined, 
beginning the seam down i370: Oude viewol beandipoceet 
the back at the waist, and 
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extending it fo the notehes in the lower edge of the fly pieces, inchiding in the seam the 
scans of the tly pieces below the notehes. Press this seam open and baste over it, flat 
on the inside, a piece of tape or a bias strip. Stiteh from the outside a row on each side 
of the seam. Turn the end of the tape over and hem neatly down at the end of the tly 
stitching. On the outside, at the end of the thy opening, make a strong stay-stitch or 
bar, to keep it from tearing out. 


THE TOP EDGE of the trousers is turned over a seam, and a strip of lining stitched 
to it, then basted down ina faced hem. <A band, with the buttonholes worked in it with 
stout thread or twist, Is basted over this faced hem, and from the right side stitehed 
through both facing and band at the lower edge and the ends, A strong tack thread 
should eateh the band and the facing between the buttonholes. 


THE LOWER EDGE of each trousers leg is hemmed hy hand with tnvisible stitches. 


sLOUSES or the eoats of sults vary considerably in style. It is best to rely on the 
Deltor or Hiustrated Instructions for making and finishing. 


A STRICTLY TAILORED COAT for a man or boy is made in very much the same 
way as a strictly tailored coat For women except that the effect is even more tailored. 
The best tailors in New York give a well-tailored and mannish look to a coat by the 
methods given below, 

For this style of coat it is very important to know how to baste in the eanvas, face the 
lront of the eoat and put in the Hning before joining the shoulder seam. Not until this 
has been done should the collar be basted to the coat. These are the fine points of 
tailoring and should be followed closely in coat-making. 


THE CANVAS IN THE COAT FRONT. In hasting the canvas toe the front of the 
eout, the canvas should net be basted from the canvas side, but the coat should be 
placed ever the canvas and the two basted together from the outside of the coat. This 
is done to prevent making the eanvas too short which would cause the coat to pucker. 


THE CANVAS AND CLOTH IN THE LAPEL OF THE COAT ARE HELD TOGETHER 
by padding stitehes. The method of making these padding stitches is shown in Chapter 
12, page 50, Hold the lapel over the hand with the canvas side up and start the padding 
stitches a little back of the crease roll at the neck and gradually taper them to the crease 
roll at the front of the ceat. The stitehes are then worked outward to the edge of the 
lapel. The canvas in the front of the eoat and the lapel is then trimmed off three- 
avhths of an ineh from the edge, 


TO PREVENT THE FRONT EDGES OF THE COAT AND LAPEL FROM STRETCHING 
use a Narrow linen or cotton tape whieh has been theroughly shrunken, placing it aleng 
the front edge of the coat and the lapel. (Page 60, [Hustration 102.) Place the tape 
a good three-eighths of av ineh from the edge, so that later when sewing on the facing 
the tape will not be eaught in the facing sewing. <Aljso sew a tape one-eighth of an 
Inch in in hbaek of the crease roll of the lapel, starting the tape about an inch from the front 
edge of the coat and extending it one inch above the neck edge, When a soft rollin the 
lapel is desired the tape along the crease rell is omitted. When the tape has been 
sewed on carefully the fronts are pressed and the lapels pressed back. 


THE. FACING—The method of putting on the facing is the same as for the Jadies’ 
eout. (Chapter 12, page 61.) 

Turn up the hein at the bettem of the coat and turn in the bottom of the facing even 
with the coat and baste. Baste the back edge of the facing to the eanvas and eatch- 
stiteh it. Fell the lower edge to position. 


THE SEAMS—Wohen using a material which ravels easily the seams should be over- 
east if the coat is lmed. (Chapter 16, page 82.) Tf the coat has a half or full skeleton 
lining the seams should be bound. (Chapter 17, page SS.) The back edge of the facing 
and the hem at bottom of the eoat should also be bound. 
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THE LINING—The coat is now ready for the lining. Place the eoat on the table 
with the shoulder seams open and baste the lining back to the inside of the eoat with the 
underarm edges along the underarm seams. 

Baste the hning front to the inside of the coat. Turn under the underarm edges and 
baste them over the back. Turn under the front edge and baste it over the facing, allow- 
ing a littl: case in width. Turnnoder the bottom of the hming and place it one-half an ineh 
from the bottom of the eoat. basting the lining to pesition one-half an ineh from the 
edge. After the Hning has been basted in position stiteh the shoulder seams of the coat 
and press the seams open. (Chapter 32.) Turn to the outside of the coat and baste the 
shoulder seams to the canvas. 


THE COLLAR—The under section of the collar for a eoat should he of under-collar 
eloth which ean be purchased at any tailors’ trimmings store, and comes in gray, brown, 
blue and black at about twelve or fifteen cents a collar. In purchasing this «loth any 
store of this kind has a form for a notehed collar which they lav on the material and cut 
just the amount required for the collar. This pteee of material must be sponged. (Chap- 
ter 6.) 

Cut the under eollar like the pattern. Join the baek edges and press the seam open, 
After pressing, trim off the edges of the under collar three-eighths of an inch. Baste a 
piece of canvas (cut bias) over the collar and baste along the erease roll. The stand of 
the collar, which is the part near the neek up as far as the crease rell, should be held 
together with rows of machine stitehing. making the rows one-eighth of an inch apart. 
(Chapter 12, page 59.) The turnever part of the eollar is hele) together by padding 
stitches (Chapter TF2, page 50), using the same method asin making the lapel. Press the 
collar into shape, stretching the bottom of the stand from three-eighths to one-half an 
ineh and the outer edge about one-quarter of an inch. 

Fold the collar along the crease roll, canvas side up. and press it into shape. Trim off 
the edges of the canvas all around to within one-eighth of an inch inside of the edges of 
the under collar. The collar ean now be basted to the coat. Baste the neck edge of the 
collar to the neek edge of the coat three-eighths of an ineh from the edge and overhand 
the collar in place with fine overhand stitches. (Chapter 16, page S82.) Then turn to 
the inside and eateh-stiteh the neck edge of the coat to the collar. The upper end of the 
tape along the crease roll of the lapel which extends over the neck edge should he sewed 
to the eollar inside the crease roll. This prevents the roll line at the neck from stretching. 

The top of the faeing should be tnrned in and slip-stitehed along the top of the lapel 
and along the outline at the bottom of the collar. 

The over-collar shonld now be basted over the eollar along the crease roll and abont. 
one-half ineh from the outer edge, making snre that there is plenty of size in the over 
collar when the eollar is rolled hack. Turn under the edges of the over eollar except the 
neck edges between the shoulder seamseven with the edges of the under collar and baste. 
Fell the outer edges of the under cojlar to the collar. ShHp-stiteh the lower edge of the 
eollar along the top of the faeing. Baste the shoulder edge of the lining back to the 
seam of the coat. Turn under the shoulder edge of the lining front and baste it over the 
lining hack. Turn under the neck edge and baste it over the collar edge. 

The buttonholes are made with eyelets. (Chapter 2-4, page 113.) 


POCKETS— Directions for making different types of poekets used on boys’ and mens’ 
elothes are given in Chapter 22. 


BATHROBES,. HOUSE JACKETS, UNDERGARDENTS: OF ALL. KINDS. SLEEPING 
GARMENTS, ETC.—In making any of these garments follow the Deltor or Thistrated 
Instruetions given with the pattern. Mach of these types of garments should be finished 
aceording to the style and the purpose for which it is to be used. In all these garments 
for boys and men it is Important that every detail of the werk be done neatly and 
aecurately and according to the direetions given with the pattern. 
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